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THE SANKHARAS AS PSYCHIC PROCESSES 
By Martin STEir«E. 

There «yuiiily exiets b kimrl of parBlIdistm between 
BuiidhA'a time »ncl the preacnt. Eveiybotiy working m the 
Dhwnma knows tt. The problems t>{ Buddha a fame are the 
same aa in the present. The Buddhist, recogniaiiis thhi, must 
answer : the value of the DKaimna ta that its contents are 
correct at all times. This ia right, and because it w w. the 
ways showing the direction to the gual must be of the s^e 
value aa the main problem; sufiering and Its elimination. 
To show die way one must have die poseibilky to make clear 
life’s processes in their whole. Thia clearing up of 
processes means the occupation with a lot of proyemfl. One 
of them which is of extraordinairy value ot the present time is 

that of psychology. 

la Buddha's time and In his country it was from outside, 
out of a Buperabundant nature, that ways, means and aims 
of life s cognition were determined. In the present tune the 
knowledge of ways, means, and aims come* out of mans 
own wUK out of the working with tochutcal and 
sciences. It Is as if they were prewsed on him from maide. 
The seeking for truth in ita ways, means and aima will alao 
be determined by such a kind of work. 

Striking is the fact of the manifoldnes* and imilticokiurcd- 
ness of methods and means through which one thinks to 
attain the mm. Thus it was in Buddha s time and is still 
same. The only difference H that m Buddha’s time such kind 
of work was confined to a small district, whereas today it 
embraces the whole world. 

One could think that a clearly defined aim as cognition 
of life's prw™ would lead to a unity of working methods. 
And atUl more striking is that, m seeking for the same goal. 
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it ]fl very aeldam possible for the seeker to go together in 
the same way^ even for a short while. Ever and again the 
di^erences of life^e proeessea spring up and aie seen aa 
hghtmg one against the other instead of mutually striving. 

One trice to see the cause of this atiiking phenomenon in 
a general denominator i man^s wilL One saya: it is only 
that man does not wUl. Fox the Buddhist such an assertion 
iff only half the truth, not the whole. He completes such a 
sentence thus i man does not will, because he cannot, and 
he cannot, because he does not recognise, and! he does not 
recognise it, because his way of living hinders hstn to recognise. 

Such sentences are the result of the ejcperieftccd fact 
that life's process in its totality b subjected at every moment 
to the law of changefulness, and that malt, so long as he is 
not able to CJtptrictice anything else, remains in the stream 
of rhffng efulness, and this changefulness is not bound to 
regularity, but U absolutely arbitrary, as long as the power 
for self-r^tralnt is not attained. The changefulness of life's 
process brings and shows to everyone what Hfc is—thus as 
everyone experieivcea it. Not even the vital functions, as 
hunger and thirst etc,, can be subjected to a general rule, not 
to si>eak of the mentai processes. All attempts to come to the 
goal by such regulations will always be frustrated by the might 
of facts. Not only the Buddhist but everyone ±lse experiences 
and sees thio fact. 

When a Buddhist recognises that it is the common, way 
of life that is a hindrance to the attainment of knowledge, 
then the only conclusion for him is to alter his way of life. 
Such knowledge does not mislead him to the wi«ih of altering 
the way of life of the whole mankind,, the means of altering 
may be ever so di:ffeient in their dhectioiLs. Hus iff im¬ 
possible as the unrecognised life's courffe confitandy oppotes 
such altering through the law of Inner weight or idleness. 
The Buddlust recognises that such altering can be aspbed 
to In a common case, but that the real successful work can 
be accomplished by himself. 
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Such Itnovvlcdge tiai* always prevenled the Buddliiat from 
wanting to reach the goal by means of rite* or dogma*- 
Whcnever the Dhamma becomes dogmatic or rituahsticn it 
shows that maii*a power of cognition has not yet reached 
maturity by selbrcstraint, sa that this hts power o£ cognition 
Is not able to remain quietly objective in the contact with 
life's processes. Those mental states, called in the Dhamma 
fetters (samyojana) or hindrances, which hinder the cogni¬ 
tion, are not yet diminated by an altered way of life. 
ITie inner sight is troubled. The phenomena of life's proccw 
are moving shadows, full of magic force. 

One must know life's processes to be able to alter one s 
manner of living. 

Life has been called an ''Illogical force’** This sentence 
has only sense for one who himself lives illogically* Ufe’a 
duty for a Buddhist is to bring extreme logic into the course 
of the life* as it is only then that the rlimination of Buffering; 
becomes possible. The work of solving such a problem does 
not lie in the lo^cal order of life’s outward ptoce*se# for him. 
On the contrary, such kind of work leads him away from the 
main problem. The progress of knowledge about the logical 
possibility of order of matter, according to law, may be ever 
so great, but for the Buddhist it has only the value of direction. 
It shows that the inner processes cannot be eliminated through 
a kind of work in the dlrecdon of the outer world. On the 
contrary they grow denser into the strongest expression of 
self or atta which is for the Buddhist the greatest hindrance 
or fetter* 

The Buddhist’s method of work is in the diTection of the 
inward. This way he haj in common with many. As long as 
man exists, this way will remain. The difference between 
a Buddhist and a non-Buddhiat lies in the fact that a Buddhist 
is satiahed by seeking for cognidon of the middle measure of 
power for his own life’s process, because the attainment of 
the aim, the elimination of suffering, is beat guaranteed by 
sucb cognition and the striving according to it. The great 
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apKere of inner or paychologicftl piocess is for him not an 
arena }nr speculations^ but a sphere for Ending one''s hearing, 
"They are for him onfgr a part of the whole life s proccssesn 
And this part cannot be taken out of the connected whole. 
The connected whole, through whkh and in which they are 
experienced^ la present in this six feet long body. It is the 
visible expression of Ufe s force which is aeen through it and 
in it as nima-rupl, mental-body. 

The formation of this mental-body depends on the force, 
tanhl or life'* thirst. The psychological effect of this forcc- 
tanha in life'^a course ie called Nol-knowtng, Un-knowifig^ 
avijja. 

As long as the force tanhi exists and acts with undiminished 
force, so long avijjii is the typical state of life. Acting and 
working are not exhausted in psychic processes, but are 
extended over the whole life, U is life itself. Since it is Ufe 
and acting itself, it Is not possible to say anything about it, 
except it is present. According to the effects it produces it 
is called and experienced as such. If it appears as a too 
strong pressure drawn on by single or complex processes 
(it is indifferent as to what kind they are), then we Ekiddhiats 
speak of it as craving or lobha, if it appear* as a pressure in the 
opposite direction, then we call it hate or dosa, and if the 
mental activity preponderates in life's process under the pres¬ 
sure of the force tanhi, then we speak of wrong thinking 
or moha. 

To the Buddhist these three word,® embrace the main 
sphere of - the psychic arena. The more he approaches the 
right understanding of this threefold force in his life, the 
more he Is able to recognise the middle measure of his life. 
Whenever the main sphere of the psychic arena of work 
is described by these three Words, it is not exhausted by them. 

Life for the Buddhist is action, the Entcicchy. And 
fhi* action, although of different lands, remains alway* a 
process absolutely dosed in itself, just as the phenomenon of 
burning. Just as the strength of burning ts recognised through 
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the manifestation of the same—-li^hc aitd warmth^—, so also 
IS the e<tren:gth of life itself recognised through its diEerent 
momfestatlans. And just as btrming can manifest itself 
cither more as light or more as warmthn so also can life a 
process manifest mare in one form or another, more as 

sentient life or more as mental, or intellectual life, etc. All 
these manifestations ore but formationE of one and the same 
process^ which ate experienced by the BuddhtsC in three 
separate dUthictlons or sankhiras; the one of hfMiy, the one 
of speech and the one of mind. Fhe bodily process of action 
U etperienced through breathing, the one of speech U the 
result of consideration and rcBectipn, and the mental process 
of action is sensation, perception^ thinking, contact and forma¬ 
tion of concepts. 

In consJdering it thus it seems that the reakn of inner 
process, specially those called the psychic, the processes of 
sensation and feeling, draw the shortest. According to the 
cognition of life in its whole os acting, Entelechy, the action 
in its totality is clasoilied by the three sankhsias.^ This three¬ 
fold clasfiihcation is the rcstilt of a method unknown 
to most western people arrd ts the meditative connderatron of 
life, ft is the result of an absolutely quiet consideration and 
peuetradou of one's own life’s processes, which in its acconi' 
pltshcd form leads to the borders of consciousnesa and also 
beyond it to the elimmalion of consciousness. 

Whilst psychology traces the finest motions of inner life 
with the assiduousness of a bee. and is constantly overwhelmed 
by the temptadon to seek for new shapings and new combina^ 
dons, the Buddhist Is held and led by the great admonition: 
"Man watches over the body by the body, watches over the 
feelmgs hy the feelings, watches by the states of chanteter 
over the character, watches by the mental apparitions over 
the mental appandons, watches by the consclotunesi processes 
over the comcicnisneaa procesaes," It la for ham of no im¬ 
portance to doccrate this sphere of iruvex life with a midtkude 
concepta OT to make it difftcuk for onaaelf to find through 
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the uiterlaced net of paths. Important Ta for him to com-* 
prehend the apherca in their totality. If he has the strength 
to experience them in their totality^ then there is a posaibility 
to ovefcome them and to leave them. As lon^ as he eeeta 
for separate f?tfecta great is the rlangcr of erring and con' 
founding," The esaentjal for the Buddhist is not the "work of 
pressing the psychological processes into a scheme of 
'^obiective** CfT '‘subjective psychology.” or of discussing if the 
sensiialistic associatian, the voluntanatic apperception, the 
senso-motoric action, the idcative, the school of Wuraburg, the 
psychology of structure {Gestalt psychologie), the behaviouristn, 
or the psycho refiexelogy has the right conception of inner 
processes, or if it is possible to formulate them as acbng or 
“function psychology,*^ or “phenomenology, ' as personal- 
isde,” as "life‘a psychology,” "paycho-analyBiB," ''individual 
psychology,” “medical psychology." '"characteroJogy” or 
'‘mental scientific psychology,” but the essential for him is. 
which is the last recognisable possibility whereto the Innet 
processes lead^ 

Are there life‘s processes which arrange, count, and 
measure the whole processes^ And if such stales can be 
found, how ia life‘s course arranged and measured? Surely 
it is interesting for the Buddhist to know that modern psycho¬ 
logy comes to results like the follovdiig: The conception of 
soul ts a conception of aid which mediates in the first place the 
causal interpretation of the three diiectioriE of feelings ; foy— 
dislike \ excitement-contract j tensioti—loosening. and also 
serves to the finding out of principles and of the common 
sentences of (he psychic processes fWuudt.l, or in place of 
the substantial concept of soul there sleps the concept of 
actuality marking as the etoence of the soul the reality of the 
processes.” (Wundt,). Or; There exists absolutely no sub¬ 
stantial identity on the fiowing stream of ccmsciousnoM. there 
exists -ordy a functional.”—Oames), Or ; "The psychologic 
subject knows nothing through its ideas and does want nothing 
through its will. It is only a sum of elements.”—(Munsterberg). 
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O: PerBOnality 12 the of reactions in the total." 

(WatBQii)^ And 90 on. 

All this U no newfl to the Buddhist. It only is a confirma¬ 
tion of more than 2400 years old wisdom. All is sufering. 
transitory, not I or fiot Self (dukka. anlcca, anatla}." When 
modem thinkers conclude thus, it only proves for the Ehiddhiat 
how right the Dhamma is. Important for the Buddhist is that 
all these processes conatituting life order themselves in one of 
the three groups—weal, and woe : neither weal nor woe or 
indifference. 

A tJifferenl experience /rom these U altsolaiely imposstbic. 
Certainly can will, volition press life s process more to one or 
another direction, and this happens constantly, because only 
the change makes life endurable and each moment of life'# 
process is recognised as an absolute change. It is quite iru' 
material if man experience# himself through his will in the 
sphere of thinking, or speaking, or fedings. He always ex¬ 
periences only one of th«e three ; weal and woe i or neither 
weal nor woe or indifference. His mhofe lih, if ptapi^rly 
inOcsUgatctl into with negorJ fo its purpose, is ^ound io be n 
quest /or uieqi and <m e^ort to etmde u>ae, 

A Buddhist has no other wish. He seeks to reach this 
goal Ln his way. He knows that no tempting thesis or antJ- 
thesis bring# him help. Help w only to be found in life's 
process itself, through destroying ignorance and developing 
knowledge. As it is "The knowing, the seeing that reaches 
the d^truction of the worldly influences, not the unknowing, 
unseeing. * And to this knowledge belongs the knowledge of 
fihape. sensation, perception, mental activity and consdouwicsa 
processes. As long a# conciouanesB processes exist, there 

flow# the stream of life through the three different channels or 
sankharas. 

Whatever happens in the five groups, upadana khandhas, 
It only can be experienced through one of the three sankharas. 
It exists only m dependence on them, irii., the breathing, the 
&nd iJie distinctioti- 
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HouJ it i* expcriencetl is pccuUarity of each single life a 
pToccaSt which f in an unch.cck«l and imcontroUed life 9 proce#*. 
grasp* anew h«c and there, springs up here and there in an 
insoluble chain of iife*s preBsnre, life's thirst, just like a wave 
under the pressure of the wind. If life's procew qulete down 
more and tnare thrdUEh rcdiflation, if Tohtion falls, if thirsting 
and craving fall, then man experiences that it b not he who 
directs hia will hereto and thereto, but that according to the 
law of progresaion forcea accumulate in him and fore* Kia life 
in a aeemingly wanted drrection. The more unchecked he 
aubmitB to this compulsion, the stronger becomes the prtaaure 
of tanhi, cither in the diretUon of lobha or doaa or rnoh*. 
and the resulting cognition about what we tall the five 
groups, is lacking. Ignorance i* not changed into knowledge. 
And the unknowing man does not reco«nise dearly the tragedy 
of the pUy of forces, which in the end always brings suffering. 
He doe* not recognise the arteing of suffering, sdil lew the 
cause and still much more lee® the posBibdity of the eUnuna^ 
bon of suffering. 

Ever and a»?fiin psychology teaches ua through many 
sjslems the one fact oil. ;-Joy and satisfaction in the work of 
cognising the inner processes, whicli through theh abundant 
and richness open an unexpected field for action for ^ 

power of thinking and hi* sense of inomritivencas, without 
ever coming to a concluding cognition. The Buddhist knows 
that one never can come to a definite result fay mich a way. 
He aUo knows that one even does not want St, as one mtendfl 
to occupy oneself with life's prone*. and shrinks back from 
ita elimination. 

The teaching of psyhobgj' is for the B«ddh3st not an 
inritation to a play of thoughts, but it gives him the certainty 
that life's process can be extinguished, if rightiy recognised 
biTcause this process of burning* called life, can be citmgu^hed 
if the fuel* or food for burning, is recognised. This fuel lies 
eidusivdy in the realm of psychology. Here is the possibility 
of recognising dearly how iHrst. tanhi, acta. And aa psycho- 
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logical processes are not unc^stididannd but conditioned, there¬ 
fore it Is possible to master them after having recognised the 
condition* under which they occur if otic know® “in depend¬ 
ence on*' what they are present. And they are present in 
dependence on ignorance, avijji, 

Avijja is the first of the great realities which lead to the 
fotmarion of the unreality called personality. For the Buddhist 
life s processes are grouped pM^chvlogicaUy not in objective 
and subjective, but in reoZ ond unreal Important for him is 
the sentence : Recognise the reEditiw, then you are able to 
avoid them. Thus lobha, dosa, moha are realities, that c.an 
and must be avoided, Man does not form in himself greed 
hate and wrong thinking, but be lives and moves in such 
realms and his mmd takes food out of them. A* long as man 
takes nourishmeni of hate, so long he can experience nothing 
eke. except whai hate gives. If he shuts his mind against 
the stre^ of hate and does not take nomishment from hate, 
and avoids this realm, then it is impossible for him to experi¬ 
ence anything that has to do with hate, as a man who is 
stepping out of the water has no possibility to eirperience the 
™e as the one in water. A* long as Ke wa.s m water, the 
delusion arose in him that he was swimming, while jr was the 
water that was pressing him to swim. In the same way a man 
hv-rng in the spheres of lobha. doaa. moha. succumbs to the 
ddttsion that he has the power of greed, hate and wrong 
thinking. But in reality these spheres press him so that there 
are no oth« posaibiKties for him as long as he stay® therein. 
Therefore many part# of the Dhamma are exact sign posts 
for escaping thig pressing sphere. The whole teaching of the 
Buddha k finally only advice as to how to escape this preseing 
sphere, and. according to the quality of each single life*# 
process, the sultM lay emohasla on the sphere of greed or 
hate or wrong thinking. Therefore one i# comstanlly invited 
to create such condition# *^jn dependence on” which it i# 
possible to live, so that one can recognise and avoid the three 

great danger aphcrcB, The Buddhiat^s way of living » g 
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pefmanwt figliting and ringing for the elimination and deatruc- 
don of ignorance* The Dhamma gives many means for auch 
work* Corresponding to one^s life's process the fight must be 
fought. The surest way for a sucecsiful hght is the following 
of the eightfold path ; then otic always will be able to gain 
the force of concetiUadon, The mote concentrated the way 
of living, the sooner the possibility to practise successfully 
samadhi, that means—to come to that quiet of mind, where all 
pjty rhi n proccsfies, even the last, subtlest motions of the mind 
rest, where nothing fetters and obscures the clear sight of 
cognidon. Where the mind is "*as the earth and the sea* 
when one throws clean or unclean thing on it. it doea not 
revolt." The muldcolour complex of psychic and psycho¬ 
analytic. the perceptive and apperceptive, the synthetic and 
analytic, the coinciding and diverging, the unconscious and 
awakened-conflcious processes are overcome. Qear and sure 
is the cognition; whatever can be esperienced. can only be 
experienced "in dependence on" the five groups, and in the 
five groups, only '^in dependence on" the breathlngr the 
speech and the menul process. The accoimt in the suttas that 
the Buddha after a heavy illneas called back the Sankharas 
as the danger of death was near means these three processes. 
The assured knowledge bnngs certainty, certainly makes one 
unshakable, and if one is unahakable then one is quiet. 
The quiet experiences serenity : Not inclined, not dis inc li n ed 

patiently 1 await my time." 




STANZAS ON DEATH 


RENDERED INTO ENGLISH VERSE 
FROM SIAMESE 

By Harry Hillman 

Reference fo Blessed One, i/ie Holy One, 
the Fully Enlightened One. 

1 

Of sentient life /lou) short the span t 
Uncertain, and its letigth 
With trouble and with cares overgrown 
O’er-rttled by pain and sarrou}*s bon. 

// 

As vessels formed on potter*s wheel 
Ere tong in broken fragments fall, 

So Ut)es in sentient beings all 
Destruction*s fatal influence feet. 

fIJ 

Nor young, nor old, nor fool, nor u7iae, 

But homage true to death must yields 
A dreaded sceptre though be wield, 
No rebels (o his sway arise. 

IV 

The noblest King, the Brahmin pare. 

The Vaisya proud, or Sudra low. 

Arc crushed before his fatal blow. 

Nor refuge from his pow'r procure. 
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V 

Death but call hint to his court, 

7*0 JeflW the iCoAti, to thv gmiJe, 

No parent may hia o^apnn^ *oOe, 

A Kinsman^M toare avail him noo^hf. 

VI 

Though aurrottnd the dying bed^ 

ifOflJTirriff hearts anJ UJiTZin^ handa. 
He lonely follows Death's commands. 
Like victim fo the altar led. 

vn 

Though those he tatTei in soirou? moum. 
And loudly in /heir anguish Wdlt 
Lamenting cnea can nought avail ; 

He leaves them, tn thair ^ne/, farlom. 

VIII 

The motmter (o his sorrvtO toed 

Will neediest au0cr in hit grief ; 
/Ibafv^oned tfloe brtnffs no relief. 

And aoTTOW it by aorrow fed. 

IX 

Unrest on harhoured grief attends— 

Not thua a tranquil heart i» gained ; 

Nsd ilirta Ni'ijuana** rest trained ; 

WhiU health of said and body ends^ 

X 

What ihough ihe body Waate aWay 
IVdli sofroijc and lam^ting $ora. 

Can theae serviv the dead once rrmra 
Recall him to the earth to si4iy> 
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X! 

Though ahattertid hof^cM our grief avgmenl 
Tet ihia our thought of comfort be — 
In aii around us change we see 
The law of earth or firnuzmeni. 

XII 

fly comfort of the Holy One 

Let grief and lamentation cease. 

Since neither can from Death releaae 
The soul whose span of life's oatrun. 


THE BUDDHISTS AND NEW ASIA 
By G. a. Dempster. 

[Mr, Dempster ujAom we hai>e the pleasure to introduce to our 
readers, is a young English Buddhist An atHsi of 
great promise and a deep student of Eastern culture, 
Dempster has felt the torTonnes^ of western 
materialism misnamed civilization and its baneful influ¬ 
ence on the ancient cioiiizaiions of Asia. As a result of 
his studies he has come to the coneJawon that it is 
Buddhism alone which can satisfy the critical younger 
g^^tation of Europe. We have no doubt our readers 
wiU welcome him as a contributor (o the pages of the 
Maha Bodhi .— Editob, Maha Bodhi.J 

Gviltzation, ever the product oF tax mterchanBe of ideos, 
ebbs and flows as the ocean, now receding^now advancing. 
It is the urge of the Knmia of many vndividuais expressed 
in a great movement pulsating with life and energy* The 
greater the power to absorb new ideas, the greater the 
upheaval r«vilting therefrom, for a new truth perceived has 
an mvigorating power all its own and often submerges us by 
very reason of its intensity. 
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From many aoiJjce^ during the last hundred years^ new 
ideas and modes of thought have been pouring into Asia, 
and to-day her heart is troubled and her countenance ha43 
become clouded, and devoid of that serenity which from the 
beginning of time has so well hecome hers. It b as if she who 
had ever remained fresh and beautiful had become conscious 
of age« 

Asia looks back to her past, and then again to the future: 
she looks back to her ancient faiths and then again to the 
new codes of the present. TTiey are by comparison as wide 
apart as the two poles: to go forward, must Asia turn her 
hack upon her past? 

It is a lamentable fact that many of those who would sock 
to bring the new ideas to Mother Asia seem to be ohse^ssed 
with the notion that all that the past culture has taught and 
accomplished has been useless and of no avail. They desire 
a complete break with the traditions extending back for 
thousands of years, regardless of all that those same traditioTis 
have taught and inspired. More than that they would destroy 
the faith and belief which was the inspiration in the accom¬ 
plishments of the past. 

In the place of this storehouse of culture end enlighten^ 
ment they would substitute rationalistic materialiam founded 
on B purely scientific basis. Surely m so doing they are joining 
hands with those that in the tearch for wealth and gain have 
already wrought such Kavoc with the age-old culture of the 
Fjtw f ; are they forsooth, serving Mother Asia, or perhaps 
hastening her further cultural decay ? 

!f they prevaiK then all the poetry and love of the beautiful 
for its own sake, which like a gulden web has woven Itself 
into the very texture of Eastern civilisation wdl he crushed 
out of existence as ham already occurred in the industrialised 
West, and in its place will be substituted that merciless cynical 
Qudook, hypocriticai and irtBinccfe where profit will be of 
inpr« account thim kindlincsi, 
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Hexe lies the crux of the very trouble of Asia. This 
wordliness of outlook, with its grasping and craving is no new 
thing to her, but it is an outlook, which dme and again she 
has rejected, for she knows that these things in themselves 
are of no avail. Now it has come before her again, armed 
with power and strength, self-assertive, in no mood to be 
ignored. Asia does not want it. but she really wishes to go 
fcvward, to translate those new truths which she has received 
in her own way. 

It is in the realm of spirit that Asia has always trusted, and 
she knows that if she can but once free herself to trust her 
own innermost, it will not fail her. 

If material comforts were her aim. she would not now 
be in travail: it is the mind of Asia that is seeking Rebirth. 
She knows that all her great Teachers in the past have 
renounced this worldliness of mind, and even when capable 
of receiving every joy that riches and honour could shower 
upon them, have sought highmindedly after Truth and 
lowliness. 

Yet this attitude of mind does not mean a slavish desire 
for poverty as a certain indication of wisdom. This may he 
so for the Sage, but for the average person, poverty more 
often blunts the intellect than stimulates it. Therefore 
rightly does Asia know that there must be a balance, an adjust- 
ment. Whilst renouncing this worldliness aiul materialism, 
she likewise is not prepared to lapse into poverty and mental 
apathy. 

How then is she to find the "Middle Path**? Better than 
the rest of the world Asia knows that man must first overcome 
himself before he can impress others, that liberty to those 
who do not know how to use it is a fallacy. Well heis it been 
expressed **He who conquers others is great ; he who conquers 
himself is mighty**. All the great teachings of the ancients 
have resolved themselves around this truth: that before we 
can be of service to those around us, we must teach ourselves 
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forbearance in action, and a true valuation of those things 
around ua. 

What instructions could be better for those who are 
desirous of seeing better conditions for their fellow men around 
them : to get men to submit to self m€istery and self discipline 
in order that they may teach others. 

^X^^en a man is instructed in these matters he will conduct 
his life in a way which does not cause his fellow men pain, 
and moreover he will be sensible to those things which are 
unjust and bad in every day life. He will come to see the 
evils of poverty and he will strive to combat them with all the 
strength at his command. More than that, he will endeavour 
to get other men to see and appreciate that environment is a 
very great determining factor in the shaping of character, and 
that one that is good is to be treasured as gold. He will strive 
to impress his fellow men that it is as precious as mr. and 
that it must be maintained and passed on to those that come 
after, whole and imhnpaired. 

Thereby is created a balance between action for the com¬ 
munity as a whole and for the individual—an interdependence 
resulting as the ahn. 

It is perhaps this balance and equilibrium between action 
on the physical and mental planes which is so distinctively 
a feature of Buddhism. Not admitting any break in the conti¬ 
nuity of life, it follows that postponement of good for any 
future existence is unthinkable, and in consequence one must 
actively strive at all times not in any violent spirit of un¬ 
dignified haste, but with quiet patience and fortitude, with 
unlimited belief in the will to accomplish and with resignation 
to bear all failures in the knowledge that there are other lives 
to come wherein all things shall be fulfilled. 

In this spirit those of old went forth to miasionise. Striving 
without anger and abuse against those who opposed them 
the'' spread their faith far and wide over Eastern Asia, not only 
taking with them a new gospel of hope, but a civilizing in¬ 
fluence humanising and tolerant. 
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That their work wa* tnjly accomplialiecl—the ptoaperity 
90 many countries where their feet trod is ample witne^s^ 

Ceylon, Burma, Siam. Cambodia. Java, Mon^Dlia and 
Central A^ia expanded aa lotus to the sun when the Dhamma 
was preached therein. Ouna^o. ancient culture re^hloasomed 
into the glory of T'ang and Jacati received that new inspha' 
tion which culminated in the great Fu^lwara age. Literature, 
Art® and Crafts no l«s than Architecture received a great 
impetus from efforts directly due to the spreading of DKamma. 

We can perhaps trace all this to the fact that with the 
spread of Buddhism there goes hand in hand a spread of 
knowledge^ for to a Buddhist a ^eat deal of what is termed 
"enliphtenment'* depends on knowledge. 

Education is to him not a pasa-trme to be confined to the 
wealthy alone, it is for all who would seek to understand 
themselves and to become emancipated from the ties of 
suffering. He comes to realise the unity of mankind and that 
it is ideals alone that matter, and that to strive For the whole 
is better than to seek gain for oneself.. For the whole can 
make the happiness of the manv\ whereas the happiness of 
one is confined to his own narrow outlook. 

The more one studies, the broader and more tolerant 
becomes the mind, and it is perhaps because of this diligent 
study that the mind of a Buddhijt is Usually free and unbiased 
towards others who do not share his views, It is a very 
necessary quality today, where all sccdone of the community 
are apparently prepared to fly at each other’s throats at the 
slightest provcx:ation: it is for the Buddhists to set them an 
example of respaint and forbearance under difficult circurti- 
Btaiices and to exercise that magnarumity which is inherent in 
noble minds. 

Times of difliculty always call for the beat that we can 
contribute and there are occasions when courage is mare 
displayed by determination to hold to a truth in quiet patience 
than violent action to attain Us end. 
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There L8 always the risk that one will be thought to be 
suffering from lack of conviction : but in the whirlpoot of 
action^ it is he who can calmly rely on his own conviction 
and rest in deeming inactivity that in the end will vindicate 
his truth. 


THE PROPOSED INTERNATIONAL BUDDHIST INSTITUTE 
AT SARNATH * 

By Devaphiya WalislnhAj Secy^ M. B. 5. 

On behalf oF the Maha Bodhi Society let me. hret of alL 
thank you for accepting our invitation and coming to take part 
in tc^day'^ function. You ore already aware of the pUJirose 
of the meeting viz., to wish success to the Venerable Bhikkhua 
Dhammaloka, SasanaAiri and novicei who are «on leaving 
for Samath to inaugurate the work of the Samath Inlemalional 
Buddhist Institute. You will, no doubt, expect us to give 
some idea about the scheme. 

Samath, as you know, is one of the four most eacred 
places to the Buddhists, the other three being Lumbini, the 
birth place of Buddha ; Buddhagaya, the place where He 
attained enlightenment and Kusinara. where He entered the 
final peace, Samath or Migadaya Is the spot where our Lord 
commenced His preaching activities and is therefoie held in 
great veneration by Buddhists of all countries. In a way it 
is the moat important Buddhist site in the whole world, for 
it was the centre from which the great stream of Buddhist 
thought started m its career for the enlightenment of the world. 
From very early dmes Samath became a centre of Buddfu^t 
culture and it grew in importance as time went on. From 
about IDOU A.D. the place, however, beg^n to decline. This 

* A ■peeck delivered Bt b lnc<etinir held on 7th I^ceeMher, 1^30 
m givo « hcArly *eiid,ad ta Revd. K. DhBnmulokB end: olh«n. 
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wflB partly due to persecuHou and partly due to the growth 
of Other cctitrea ol learning. With the hnal disappearance of 
Buddhi&m from the land of its birth Samath waa piaedcaily 
forgotten by the Buddhists dll in ll^3i the Venerable Anagarika 
Dharmapalfl visited the place and resolved to make it into a 
centre of Buddhist culture and activity once again. With this 
idea in viev^ he purchajsed about thirteen bighajs of land and 
started an elementary school and an Induetrial School to teach 
arts and crafts tO' the Indian boys. Unfortunately the InduatrlaJ 
School did not live long but the free achool is still In existence 
snd is giving elementary education to the village boys. 

In 1915 the Government of India prornised to present 
to the Maha Bodhi Society a relic of Lord Buddha if the 
Society built a vihara at Samath : and in anticipation of rh!« 
valuable gift the Anagarika Dharmapala began making arrange^ 
ments. A donation of Ra. 30,000 from Mro. Foster made hLs 
task simpler and so the foundUtion stone of the Vihara wo^ 
laid by His Eixcellency the Lbovernor of the Urtked Ptovlncea 
in 1922 and building operations commenced. Many were the 
obstacles on our way but they have been more or Icsa sur¬ 
mounted and the great Vihara is nearing completion. Along 
with the Vihara project there sprang up the idea of an Inter' 
national Buddhist University. This was not a new propose but 
the renewal of an old Idea. In the memorandum of Associs' 
don submitted at the time of the registration of the Maha 
Bodhi Society one of the objects mentioned therein was t 
"To found the nucleus of a Buddhist University on the lines 
of the ancient University nf Nalanda." Ihis being a huge 
proposition the idea remained dormant dll ]9Z2 when the late 
lamented Mr. Monomohan Ganguly advised the Anagarika 
to make at least a small beginning. Owing to urgent work 
elsewhere the suggestion could not be acccptedH but now 
as the great Samath Vihauia is going to be an accomplished 
fact, it is the wish of the Anagarika Dharmapala to make a 
beginnmg. He has accordingly decided to send Rev. 
Dhammaloka and Sosanaairi Theras with the eight young 
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novices under Lheir training to commence Uie Institution in 
u modest way» 

A University cannot be called into existence all ol a 
sudden. It has. to be built up gradually and tt is so, specially 
when the University is going to be an ideal one, as con¬ 
templated in thisi case, if 1 correctly understand the aims 
and objects of the propositionr I may say that the main idea 
is to found a monastic Institution where Buddhism will not 
only be studied in its various aspects but it will be liued 
and the great principles of the religion imbibed in the lives 
of those who paas through it. It is to be the traming ground 
for Buddhist workers whose motto will be the service of 
humanity irrespective of colour, creed or caste. They will 
be brought up in the best traditions of Buddhist service and 
will go forth into the world keeping befare them the true 
ideal of a bhikkhu to wander forth for the gain of the 

many, the welfare of the many, in compassion for the world, 
for the good, for the gain, for the welfare of gods and men, 
proclaiming the doctrine glorious, preaching a Life of holinesa, 
perfect and pure. 

Under the existing conditions in India [ am sure, you will 
agree with me that a place to train body of such workers 
has become absolutely necessary, India is passing through 
a great crisis and in the reconstruction work that will have 
to be undertaken sooner or later, such a bond of workers 
will prove to be of immense benefit to India. Removal O'! 
illiteracy, abolition of the curse of uniauchabUity, improve¬ 
ment of village sanitation, the imparting of moral teachings 
and various other urgendy necessary works reguire the 
services of a band of unselfish and devoted workers, India 
is in dire need of such workers who will not be a burden on 
the society but a never-failing source of assistance in its 
boubles. 

In India there are one or two institutions with sunilar 
objects but t feel that a Buddhist Institution has a distinct 
contribution to moke. Buddhism is not tainted with the 
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poison of untoucihability ami tlje removal of ignorance from 
the mass of the people Is the highest itieai of Buii<lhism. So 
in Buddfust cQuntdes there is neither untouchahiHty^ nor so 
much ignorance inspite of the efforts of foreigners to under¬ 
mine the inflnencr of our religion. Therefore J feel rhat those 
trained m an institution run on Buddhist principles will be 
able to undertake any kind of vrork without scruples of caste, 
or colour. This being the case 1 am confident that the 
loBiitutian we are about to atEirt will go a long way towards 
solving some of the most difficult problems confronting the 
Indian people to-day. 

Round this nucleus of active Buddhist worhera will grow 
up the Buddhist University where not only Buddhism but all 
religions of the world will be studied and researches made 
into every department of human knowledge. But this is an 
ambidoua scheme and is yet a long way off. Our re¬ 
sources are too meagre to undertake such a University, We 
shall, however, keep this a$ the goal before us and proceed 
with the monaatic department for the present. 

in this connection 1 am glad to inform you that a proper 
scheme is being drawn up and when it is ready it will he 
published for the information of the public. We have already 
received news that a number of students are ready ta come 
from China, Japan and other Buddhist countries and when 
the scheme ts in proper working order, wc expect students 
from all countries of the world. 

Our immediate requirements are buildings for studenix 
and visitors and we estimate that a sum of Rs, 200,000/- will 
be necessary to equip and maintain the Institution in a small 
scale. We, therefore, appeal to our friends and sympathisers 
to dcKoate whatever amounts they can for this fund. 

I am happy to announce that His Holiness Toe Kaj of 
China has kindly promised to send the whole of the rt.tnnir 
Tnpitaka comprising some dght thousand volumes aa a gift 
from the Chinese : and on* of our esteemed members Rai 
Bahadur Pandit She* Narain of Lahore, is presenting us wkh 
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Klb valu&ble li]>rao^. Ta both theae friends [ o(Ftr <rtir gmtcful 
tK ^ n ti s &nd 1 hope we shall vejy saon Kave a fine Buddlbilst 
Library at the sacred place, 

Jti conclusiDTi may I appeal to you all to cooperate with 
ua in building np this instimtiDn which has as its motto the 
service of India, the great land which ifave Buddha to the 
world and thereby brought happiness on mankind.. 


T^IANG 

A Brief Account of His Jolunev^ 

This boldest of pilgrims* greatest of CKines* travellers was 
bom in 603 A.D. in the Province of Honan in Central Chinai 
He received his rudiments m a Monastery, After he hmshed 
his novitiate, he was ordained at the age of twenty. Despite 
the disturbed state of the country he went from convent to 
convent to enlarge his knowledge* Much was as yet unaetded 
by authority* He reso-lved to visit India the fountam head of 
Buddhism and seek knowledge from scriptureB Which his 
country did not possess. He, toeether with a few ardent 
monks, asked permission to leave for India from the then 
Emperor Kqo T’son of the Tang dynasty* at was refused but 
he resolved to defy nil constituted authority. 

At the extreme North Western limit of China were 
gathered merchants from Tibet and other far distant lands. 
They were so impressed by Hsuen Tdang's fervour and the 
grandeur of his project that they ore said to have cast them¬ 
selves at his feel. They provided him with every means for 
his journey* But the adminiairator at iMn-ru did not allow 
any inhabitant to cross the frontier* Our would-be pilgrim 
stole out of the citj'—accompanied by two novices. The trio 
stealthily, yet rapidly pursued the course each night t they 
crept Furtively Into some hiding place before each dawn. When 
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tKcy reached over hundred mUes to the north-east of Liang 
Chau^ Hmen Tfrang's horse died. The diihcultie's lo face were 
that a turbulent river had to be crossed, after that herblEss 
and Waterless waste had to be passed through and then came 
the land of Turkish people, the terrible Ogres. Imperiai 
Veto arrived at Kiva Chau summoning him to appear before 
the Governor. He appeared—-his personality and enthustaem 
prevailed and the Governor was won over. He not onli\ 
winked at his departure but hinted a apeedy making' 

One of the novices was sicldy and the other waa faint-hearted ; 
both were sent back. A new horse was bought but no guide 
was avaihible. By a lucky accident he met a person desirous of 
executing the monk's orders to act as a guide who could dodge 
the live forts ahead. An old trader was introduced to Hiuen 
Tsiang by the guide. This trader exchanged hia pony with 
Hiucn Tsiang's horse. They crossed a river by bridging or^'cr 
it by bau^s and pursued their course. Next morning they 
were within the verge of the desert wbcre» luckily however, 
they found water. Hiuen Tstang not being satisfied with the 
behaviour of the guide dismissed him with the present oF hts 
horse. 

Wc now find our traveller solitary on the unending desert 
of Gobi eagerly looking out for bieached bones to mark the 
track of a caravan. Me saw several mirages, but a voice said 
lo him "Fear not,'* which dispelled his fears. He was busy 
Hlling his leather bottle with water, when he heard arrows 
shot. He exclaimed '*Don*t shoot, 1 am a monk from 

the capital** whereupon he was taken Into a fort before 
the enptain, who urged him to return home, but the heroic 
piety of the pilgrim melted the heart of the captain, 
who guarded him further towards another watch tower. 
The same thing occurred here. The captain here 

hospitably entertained our traveller and gave him better 
advice to avoid the third fort by choosing another route where 
according to him sweet water would be available. So the 
traveller mended his way through mid plain where not a 
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blade of graaa was to be seen. FaiitaHtic fears ari^ee in his 
mind, but a sacred manusedpt fo^ed in bis bosom, the gift 
of a lepoi whom he had befrieiidled was a nolace but im- 
fortunately he spih the water of his leaifier bottle, Hia horse 
lost his way but he turned htg head to the north'west and 
pushed O'n. Four horrid nights hiled with hallucinations pass¬ 
ed away, and hut for a cool bfeeae. the traveller and his horse 
would have succumbed for want of drinking water. The 
horse scented water and a little oasis vras reached. After a 
day*3 rest in this uninhabited country, the joumey was con¬ 
tinued till he reached the pastures of Uijthura. By now he had 
done 600 miles Frotni Liang Chau, The capital of Uighurs is 
identrfted with what is now known as Hani where he 
Found a Chinese monastery to which he repaired. He was 
now in the domain of the ruler of Kanchang fTuifanh On 
his Orders Hitien Tsiang was brought to Turfan where he was 
received with great honour, Tbe king tried in v ain to detain 
him for the edification of his subjects. Indeed the king would 
not let him go. until a hunger strike for days convinced the 
king of the determination of the traveUer. but on the king s 
solicitation he stayed one month. The impressioni of hi* 
singleness of purpose resulted in the king providing him warm 
clothing and an armed escort, ns well as one hundred ounce* 
of gold and thirty thoi.(snr)d! pieces of silver and five hundred 
pieces of satin. Letters of recommendation addressed to the 
princes of the West were also fdven. Now the route lay 
westward over a difficult movnUaTUOUS country. Briirand* in 
the way were bought off. /Coro Shahr (which he calls Akni 
or Agni) Was reached, its king was verv courteous to our 
traveller. In this region there were ten monasteries of the 
lesser vehicle. 

News from Kara Skahr that a holy pilgrim was bound for 
India reached the next krngdom whose capital was Kutcha, 
He found monks to greet him at the p!:ate to welcome him, 
the flowers presented to hhn were laid before the image 
of Buddha, instead of using them for himself. Kutcha was 
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a land of music. The king detained him till the melting of 
snows. When the ways became open he was sent forth in 
magnificent pomp and protected with an armed escort and 
a staff of servants. A march of 200 miles brought our traveller 
to another Khanati after crossing a small desert called Bat 
where there were some Buddhistic monasteries. Then cross¬ 
ing of another small desert had to be done. Now there were 
before him the towering ranges of Thian Shaw called 
Khan Tenjri which has an elevation of 24.000 ft. a peak 
of perpetual snows where there is no shelter, one has 

“to sling up your cooking pot and lay your sleeping mat 
on the frozen ground/’ De.spite absence of guides of ex¬ 
perience, fit boots or ropes for the glaciers, cover for sleep 
at night, and poor food, our traveller did the climbing 

heartily. Some beasts of burden and some men of the caravan 
were lost through hunger and cold. It took one week to 
cross the higher ranges. Before Turks conquered the upland 
of Western Turkistan. nomadic tribes lived there. The 
nomadic ruler gave the pilgrim’s party a gracious reception 
of which a graphic description is given by the traveller. 

Suffice it to say that sumptuous dinners were given consisting 

of meat and wines but our pilgrim was given “pure food” 
i.e., fruits and vegetables. The Khan kept him about his 
person for some days, tried to persuade him in vain not to 
go farther. The Khan accompanied him some little way on 
his journey. He arrived at Talas, and then Samarkupd where 
Buddhism was practically dead, the morursteries were empty 
but Hiuen Tsiang had them reinhabited. 

From Samarkund he crossed a pass and reached Oxus 
and crossed it. He then went to Hvoo a Khanati where a 
son-in-law of the Khan of Ughairs lived. Here he met a 
monk who had dwelt in India. With him our traveller went 
to Baikh where he found one hxmdred mormsteries and some 
three thousand monks. He spumed the gold ad jewels which 
the kinglets near Ballakh were ready to offer him. 

Now near Nagmrahara. in the district of Jalalabad, there 
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was a certain cavern where peradventure. the pious might 
behold the shadow which Buddha had cast on its wails. It 
had been granted to Sung-Yun to see it. when the Empress 
Dowager of a Tartar dynasty which ruled in Northern China 
sent him and another on an embassy to obtain Buddhist books 
(A.D. 316) ; and Hiuen Tsang was consumed by desire to 
see it also. His escort from Kapisa eamesdy begged him not 
to make an attempt ; it was a rash and perilous project ; 
brigands were abroad ; and few indeed were those who might 
see the holy vision. Tbey could not dissuade him : so they 
left him and went home, and he took an old man as a guide. 
When he got near the cavern five brigands poimced upon 
him. He pointed to his monks' robe and told them. that, 
if they were brigands, they were none the less men. and 
he had no fear of men, or even of wild beasts, when sacred 
duty called him. He touched their hearts, and they let him 
go. 

Although a man visited by visions and a dreamer of 
sigiuhcant dreams, he spent a long time in the cave and saw 
nothing. Prostrations and convictions of sin were in vain. 
Then, quite suddenly, came a flash of light ; thereup>on he 
vowed that he would not quit the spot until he should behold 
the veritable shade, in the end the reward of such persistent 
enthusiasm was bestowed ; he beheld the Buddha, attended 
by his sacred court, in ail their heavenly splendour. But, 
iust then, torch-bearers came into the cave, intending to bum 
perfumes in the holy place, and the glory disappeared. 
Hiuen Tsang ordered them to put out their lights, and lo I 
there was the vision as before. Five of the six toridi-bearers 
declared that they beheld the shadow. It is characteristic 
of our pilgrim that he is careful to tell us that the sixth man 
saw nothing whatever. Never a shadow arises as to his 
good faith. Sung-Yun the Chinese ambassador and pilgrim, 
writing an account of his journey a hundred years before Hiuen 
Tsang, tells us how, ’’Entering the mountain cavern fifteen 
feet and looking for a long time (or. at a long distaiu;e>) at 
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the western ddc of it, opposite the enltanccn at length, the 
figure, with Jts characteristic marks, appears ; on going nearer 
to look at it, it gradiially grows fairuer, and then disappears. 
On touching the place where it was with the hand, there is 
nothing hut the bare wall. Gradually retteating, the figure 
begins to come into view again, and foremost and censpicuous 
is that peculiar mark between the eye-hrows, which is so rare 
among men.*' And Hiuen Tsang tells ua, in his “Records 
of Western Lands, that in later days the ahadow had faded 
to a feeble likeness, although, by fervent prayer, it may be 
clearly seen, ^'though not for long."^—"Four Pilgrims.*’ by 
W'illiam Boulting. 

He then goes to Bamian in the heart of Afghanistan, a 
great centre of Buddhism of the little vehicle. He was 
received by the ruler who housed him in his palace for five 
days. Here there were huge Buddha images hewn out of 
rock. Then the crossing of a mountain pass brought him to 
hlapisa of the Greeks, that is to say, within a few miles of 
Kabul the people of which were fierce and cruel. The ruler 
received the pilgrim very warmly, iMonks quarreled as to in 
which monastery the pilgrim was to he accomodated. As 
a mark of honour he was asked to unearth a treasure buried 
under an image of Buddha, for the repair of a religious house, 

{Abstracted from Boulting*s “Four Pilgrims^ 

pp. I to 64), 
SlIEONARACN. 


INTERNATIONAL BUDDHIST INSTITUTE AT SARNATH 

Under the auspices of the Maba Bodhi Society of India, 
a meeting was held on Sunday. {Dec, 7th) at the Buddhist 
Hall to accord a hearty send-off to Revd. Dhamoloka TTiera, 
Sasonasiri Thera, and the Samaneros. who were leaving for 
Samath* Bcn&res, to start the International Buddhist Institute. 
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The meedn^ waa attended hy a number of ladies 

and gentlemen, prominent among whom were Mr. Htrcndra 
Nath Dutta, Attorney'flt'Law, Mr. J. Oinudhury, Bar-at-Law, 
Mr, IV, Cbatieijce, Mr. C, F. Leo, Consul General for China, 
Mrs. Leo, Poet Dr* Lju Yen Hon of China* Mr. S, C, 
Mookheneo, Bar'St'Law^ Dr, IVLiss Stella Kraml«ch, Pt. H. 
W. B, Moreno* Mr. S. C, Mookherjee, l,C*S* The meeting 
WAS presided over by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar. 

At the outset* Mr* Devapriya Walisinha. Secretary, Maha 
Bodhi Society* gave a detailed account of the work to be 
undertaken at Sarnaih which* being the place where the Lord 
Buddha preached his first sermon, was looked upon as holy 
by the Buddhists of the whale world* He told the audierice 
how it was one of the long cherished dreams ol Ven. 
Anagarika Dharmapala* the founder of the Maha Bodhi 
Society to found an, Institute at Sarnath where etudies in 
Buddhism might be carried on in perfect eaac, Mr. Deva^ 
priya said that students would soon come from China, Jap«an 
and other countries to join the Institute and announced amidst 
applause the donation by Pandit Sheo Naraln of Lahore of 
his splendid library and the promise of a gift of the entire 
Chinese Tripltaka to the Institute by His Holiness Toe Kai 
of China- He concluded by an appeal for funds and public 
sympathy* {\'b* Devapriya^s speech is published m thi« iseuc), 
Mr. Hirendra Nath Datta expressed his sympxathy with 
the movement and gave his good wishes to the Acharyas and 
the Samaneras who were leaving for Samath* 

Mr. S. CL Mukherjee, Vice-President, M*B. Society gave 
his blessings and hoped that the present Institute might grow 
up into a university during hia lifW'time, 

Dr. H, W* B. iVloreim expressed the desire that the 
IrxstU-ute at Samath should preach the eternal truths in 
Buddhism—which had Found no preachers In India for many 
cemurLet past* 

Dr. Miss Stella Kramrisch said that Buddhism was rm 
lortger confined to the bounds of Asia but that it was embeddled 
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in the hearts of millions in Europe and America. She said 
that in Europ>e the number of persons who did not openly 
profess the Buddhist faith but were secretly Buddhists was 
very large. She pointed out how Buddhism in India brought 
about a renaissance in fine arts—specially architecture and 
painting. She was positive that a revival of Buddhism in India 
was bound to bring about progress of India in all directions. 

Mr. N. Chatterjee asked the Bhikkhus to tell the Indian 
people that their Vihara at Samath was open to all persons, 
whatever their caste, creed or colour might be. He wished 
their mission all success. 

Mr. J. Choudhuri said that the sight of the Achaiyas and 
Bhikkhus brought before his mind's eye the vision of Buddha 
going to Benares to preach His faith. He said that at present 
in Europe, a person who had no knowledge of Buddha's philo¬ 
sophy would not be regarded as cultured and related how he 
had met at Paris a scientist of the Pasteur Institute—who was 
studying Buddhism seriously. Mr. Chaudhuri expressed the 
desire that Buddhism might again lead India to the Himalayan 
heights where she sat enthroned In days of yore. 

Dr. Bhandarkar In winding up the proceedings said that 
he never thought that Buddhism was dead in India but that 
it was absorbed in the divers religious creeds of India. He 
believed that as there were in India many people who could 
not believe in a personal God, Buddhism was bound to be 
popular in India. He advised the Bhikkhus to make a com¬ 
parative study of Buddhism and Brahmanical philosophy and 
also emphasised the necessity of their living in touch with the 
masses in India. 

Rev, H. Dhammaloka Thera, in repljdng to the good 
wishes expressed by the various speakers, said :_ 

First of all it is my duty to thank you all on behalf of 
the staff and the students who are going to start "the Inter¬ 
national Buddhist Institute" at Sarnath. Venerable Anagarika 
Dharmapala's idea, as you have heard, is to organise this 
Institute after the model of the ancient Nalanda University, 
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We have a great and a noble scheme before us and we 
therefore very much appreciate your good wishes and pro¬ 
mises of help. Buddhism teaches among other things, the 
necessity of acquiring and conserving Mctta or love, Viriya 
or energy and Panna or wisdom. You know that love 
according to Buddhism, is the most essential requisite so far as 
our dealings with our fellow men are concerned. Selfishness 
belongs to animal nature and ought not to be found in man. 
WTien we think only of our own comforts and are even ready 
to put others into inconvenience a man is degraded to the 
r-lnm> of bcBsts. It is lovc, and not hatred—the spirit of 
service and not the spirit of mischief-making—that leads to 
real happiness which we are all hankering after. Now what 
is real happiness? Real happiness is that which does not 
lead ultimately to sorrow in some form or other. Suppose 
some children are taken ill and like to eat many things which 
ar< not suitable for them. Suppose also their parents allow 
them to eat whatever they want. Well, in such a case these 
children will be, no doubt, able to have some enjo)miient for 
a little while but, to be sure, they will have to suffer after 
sometime. Similarly people may have some enjoyment by 
killing, stealing, speaking lies, committing adultery or drinking 
intoxicating liquor etc. But this enjoyment is sure to lead to 
sorrow in some form or other in their present life or in some 
futiue life. But real happiness never turns into sorrow. You 
know that there are many religions, creeds, castes and nations 
on earth. And 1 want to tell you that these social dis¬ 
tinctions or differences of opinion need not create mutual 
hatred or enmity. Hatred never leads to real happiness but 
to suffering which may continue through a cycle of existences. 
A true Buddhist looks upon his neighbour whatever be his 
caste, creed, or nationality with the same amount of love 
and attention as he bestows upon himself, for as I am. 
so he is.** Well, friends, with such feelings of universal love 
and spirit of service, we are going to start our Institute at 
Samath. We hereby send our Invitations to people of all 
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cDminunities in the world- Though our reaourcea are pool 
at present, it is our determination to try and develop this 
Institudon into a frreat centre of learning where studies and 
researches in Buddhism may be carried on in peace and 
under the inspiration which the hallowed and cherished 
memonea of the ancient Migadaya will create. 

Let us in conclusion express oui gratitude to Ven, 
Dharmapala who conceived the idea of this Institute and 
others who are helping us, for an institute like this— 
where men can meet in mutual confidence and with feelings 
of good will—-helps to remove all artlfiGial barriers between 
one country and another and contributes ultimately to peace 
and happiness of the world. 

May all be happy. 


KING MINDOJTS FEIGN 

Mis* May Oung delivered a very interesting lecture 
recently on *'King MindonV Reign” and the following la an 
extract from her speech 

Events in Burm4, 

No^v we come to the events in Burma Itself, 1 hope 
I have not dealt at too great a length on the events of the 
world outside our country. \ wanted to show how King 
Mindon s reijfn fits into the general scheme of the world. 
Mrndon Min was a son of Tharrawaddy Min and the brother 
of Pa^n Min. While the Second Burmese War wa* going 
on, the and-war parly in the Burmese Court began to look 
upon Mindon their leader. He, like his father was amiable 
and engaging fn his ways. Well-read, plotis and intelligent he 
had consistently denounced the war. Just when Pagan Min 
became suspicious and was about to seize Mindon and his 
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brother, they left Amarapoora and on the other side of the 
Irrawaddy they defeated the soldiers sent after them by the 
King. They then went on to Shwebo which had always been 
taken as the sign of revolt during Alaungpaya dynasty. They 
again defeated the force that was sent after them and within 
a month Mindon*s brother aiHi his supporters were in the 
suburbs of the capital. The rebellion was well plarmed. After 
3 days of fighting and looting, they attacked the city which 
had now been guarded. Kanaung Mintha, Mindon's brother 
took the city after 46 days* fighting and proclaimed his brother 
king and he was formally appointed Elinshemin. Mindon Min 
did not arrive till much later and it was not till the end of 1833 
that he was consecrated king. Pagan Min was confined and 
allowed to have a court of his own in a comer of the palace. 
He lived for many years even outliving Mindon Min by a year. 

Meanwhile the English had decided that they had 
had enough of the war and a draft treaty was sent to the 
Burmese Court. The British proclaimed the aimexation of 
Pegu and fixed the boundaries 6 miles north of Myeda. They 
added that they would expel all Burmese soldiers in their 
territory and that if the Burmese intended, they threatened to 
resume hostilities to annex the whole of the Burmese Kingdom. 
Mindon Min saw this outline of treaty hut he sent no reply. 
He merely ordered the cessation of fighting and let the treat>' 
go by default. He was determined rtot to be recorded in 
history as the King who signed away territory, Mindon Min 
never quite got over the fact that Mindon. the town from 
which he got his name was in British territory. On many 
occasioiui he tried to raise the question of the retrocession of 
Pegu but the reply of Lord Dalhousie was firm and definite. 
Mindon was well-intentioned and he was anxious to secure 
peace and prosperity for his country. He professed no love 
for the British but he recognised their power and kept on 
friendly terms with them. 

As far as was compatible with the maintenance of his own 
autocratic power, he was nrucious to introduce western ideas 
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and civUisation into hb kingdom^ He oent envoys to 
Europe in order to study industnnl arts and Ke sent young- 
men of good families to England, France and Italy to leam 
the language and customs. At the same time he kept the 
reina of government fiimly in his own hands. 

Three years after he came to the throne he Founded 
Mandalay, Being a pious king, he huilt various pagodas and 
placed a new ihti on the Shwedagon pagoda. He had the 
Tripitaka engraved and preserved in marble. The King also 
started factories of all kinds and bought all manner of machi¬ 
nery, he very early got some steamers, he set up sow mills and 
printing presses. In 1865 die Erst coins were struck at the 
Royal Mint iron foundries and furnaces were created and 
a perfectly equipped cotton mill was built but the latter was 
closed down and allowed to go to ruin. All these establish- 
ments had their European supervisors and managers, some of 
them were capable while others were merely eager for pay. 
He started coal and iron mines with modified success, Mindon 
Min Was also very tolerant ; he not o-nly built a School and 
Church for Dr. Marks but also sent a number of his sons to be 
taught English there. 

He also gave great attention to the working of English 
fiystem of telegraphs and had a line constructed from Mandalay 
nearly to the British frontier. 

Although he had no soldierly qualities he appointed 
Europeans to the Army and tried to reform it but as he would 
not supply the necessary money General de Facieu who was 
at the head of the Burmese Army could not do much. Mindon 
Min's mind seemed to have chiefly taken up with trade but 
he knew nothing of politica] economy. He did not under¬ 
stand that without security of life and property, without roads 
and railways and without moderate and settled dues, trade 
could not expand. He tried to mix trade and government 
which was fatal to both. He gave Joans Co agriculturists in 
return for which he obtained the produce. This led to the 
British merchants accusing him of trying to evade the clause 
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restricting royal monopolies. In his endeavour to promote 
ccHumerce, he extended patronage to European merchants, 
sometimes it was done very rashly and met with unbecoming 
return but naturally the personal connection with trade on the 
part of the sovereign was attended with endless complica¬ 
tions. It had injurious ejects but in no way did the royal trade 
in piece goods bear a resemblance to the royal monopolies 
given up by the Treaty of 1867. The King however yielded 
to friendly advice of the Political Agent and trade returned to 
its normal ciumnel, the king being the chief loser. 

Grave Charges. 

Imperfect accounts were sent to the firms in Elngland who 
accordingly submitted a memorial to the Home Government 
alleging that the King was acting contrary to treaties of 1862 
and 1867. It was said that breaches of treaty had caused 
complete stagnation in trade and that they had also neutralised 
any effort which had been made for opening up trade with 
Western China via Bhamo. It was even asserted that the king 
had issued a Royal edict requiring all producers to sell only 
to his agent and all dealers in piece goods to buy only of his 
agents under pain of getting no redress in his courts in the 
event of their having any disputes with their customers. TTierc 
was really no foundation for these grave charges though the 
action of the king was ill-advised. There is no doubt thiit there 
was an annexation party which existed among the merchants 
of Rangoon in the ranks of Government service. Even in 
1853, some people demanded the occupation of the whole 
Burmese Elmpire and in 1669 vehement exhoradons were made 
to the Indian Government to go in and seize the land on any 
preference whatsoever ; but Lord Mayo, the then Governor- 
General forbade the Chief Commissioner to pursue any course 
of conduct as would result in armexation. There was no real 
stagnation of trade as far as importation of piece goods from 
Europe was concerned, more piece goods had been sold 
though the local retail was depressed for a short time. King 
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Mind^on had actually sent Jarg^c quantities of cotton mid othef 
produce to Bhamo whilst a htisk trade woa being carried on 
by the Chinese^ He had also active means to Icecp the trade 
route open by building posts or guard houses along the Aaiping 
and across the Kachin liilJa. 

Mindon Min tried also to introduce reform* uito the 
internal adimnistration. hJe introduced a unifonn system of 
taxation. The Thatkameda in 1661—tried to aboliah the assign¬ 
ing of revenues to officials and to introduce salarics^^oi suc¬ 
cessful—(Lower Burma under Chief Cbmmiaaioner I662K 

There was an unpleasant interlude during t-hia peaceful 

reign in i[66&. Myitigun and Myingondaing rebelled_killed 

Einshemln—would have killed the king hut for devodon of a 
handful of Court Ofiicinla—^opps remained loyal—the rebels 
fled to Rangoon—interned and sent to Calcutta, escaped. 
Myingondaing lay in French Pondicherry' and Myingun settled 
in Saigon. Same day that Klanaimg Mlniha was killed, his 
son Padeihg Min fled to Shwebo—looked alarming at firsts 
troops 4oon got together and Padeing Prince was taken 
prisoner. 

Place of Einshcmin remained unfilled. King Mindon 
died in July He was undoubtedly loved and 

esteemed by his people, his merit was that he was com¬ 
paratively rational and sane, goodhearted and woU-imentioned. 
Although he had the quick Alaungpaya temper and a 
moderate share of pride, he wis free from cruelty and 
ferocity* Mindtm Min seemed to have attempted to in¬ 
troduce loo many reforms at the same lime with the result 
that none of them were carried out eJfectively. If he had 
reorganiaed the internal organiBation of the kingdom and 
placed the relations with the British Government on a more 
stable basis, his weak son could not have mismanaged the 
aflairs to such an extent that he did in the next 7 year*. 



miNCriON OF BUDDHISM IN IHDU 


in the last Qumbor of The Bniish Buddhist CaptAin 
EJlftjn has given u* the atate of Buddhunn in hiam. Dj'» Piratt 
tells us of vaiiouB phases of Buddhism and its pumeraue sects 
in Buddhist counliies including Gamhodia where we hear of 
Buddh Siva as well. I have no concern with the varictJcs of 
Buddhism in Asiatic countries. This is certain that except 
a feeble rc-mention of Buddhism which 1 caJinot call revival^ 
Buddhism Is extinct from India propeTn The teamed authors 
of '’Times HlEtorians History of the IRi^otld hriefiy describe 
the process of its disappearance thus : 

'Mt ia true that In the first Buddhist monuments eighteen 
to twenty centuries old, such as the balustrades of Bharhut, 
Sanchi, Buddh-eay* ^tc.^ the reformer figures lolely as an 
emblem, Wgrahip ia accorded to the imprint of his feel and 
to the image of the Pee under which he entered the state of 
supreme wisdom hut wc shortly begin to see Buddha repre¬ 
sented as a God having place in all the sanctuaries. At first 
he is represented as alone or nearly so as in the most temple* 
of Ajanta ; then gradually he appears in company with Brahman 
Gods 1 Indra, Kali, Saraswati, etc, as is to be seen in the 
Buddhist temple* of Flllom serie* of monuments. Completely 
lost a little later in the crowd of gods that he had at first 
dominated, he comes, after a few centuries to be regarded as 
nothing more than an incarnation of Vishnu, From that day 
Buddhism baa been extinct in India- I Historians History of 

the World. Voi. 11, P. 535). 

Vincent Smith wrote :— 

"The Eirahmanical reaction against Buddhism had begun 
at a time conHiderably earlier than that of Fa-hien s travels 
and Indian Buddhism was already upon the downward path'\ 
(Smith, The Early History of India, 29^. 
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Professor Samaddar says iti regard to tke above para¬ 
graph 

‘^We may go even farther back. The leaodon against the 
religion of the Buddha had become apparent even at the time 
of Pushya-mitra^s celebration of the liDrae-saorihce in the 
second century A. D. Two centuriefl aftcnvarcU Samudra 
Gupta and after him his grandsons followed- The 
recrudescence of Brahixianised Hinduism was clear during the 
Gupta period r The Muhamnindan invasion helped to bring it 
about in Behar. That was the Last vestige of Buddhiam in these 
parts* though it lingered for a while in the minds of some 
sections o-f the people. The surviving ministers migrated to 
Orissa, founded Colleges in Southern India and stopped the 
tide of extinction by building Chaityas and Stupas^ \ (Glories 
of Magadha, 139). 

Buddhjsm ln Nepal* 

1 have gone through foui volumes of “Hindoo IcotvO' 
graphy”* [ Found only one plate In which Buddha apfrears 
in Indian Hindoo Pantheon, [f Buddha was sincerely given 
the dignity of one of the avateurs of Vishnu one should Lave 
expected that in the galaxy of avaiats after the absorption of 
Buddhism by Brahmanism which Mr* Macauliffe (Religinn of 
StkJu, Introduction) characterises as a “Leviathan'* Buddha 
would have been present generally in Hindu temples* If he 
was so, why is he not now placed along side other Avatars 
in the present day } 

Be it aa It may let us see what is the condition of Buddhism 
in Nepal* 

The monuments of India relate to us plainly* when we 
examine with care the statues and bas-rcUefa with which they 
are covered, the history of the tfansFormation of Buddhism, 
They show us how the founder who disdained all godi, finally 
became a god himself, and figured* after having been absent 
from idl, in every Banctuaiy, How, after having been the 
head of the crowd of Brahmanic divinities, he gradually became 
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confounde<l with thrm until he hnally passed out of sight 
entirely among their number. In order to place beyond dispute 
the theory just advanced in cjtplanation of the transfomiation 
and disappearance of Buddhism from India, it wdl be necessary 
to place ourselves back In the Seventh Century of the Oinstian 
Era. or to discover a country which is undergoing a phase 
similar to that which India passed through at that epochs 
Nepal, one of the craddles of Buddhism, is the region which 
opposed the etrongest resistance to the transforming forces 
by which it was menaced aa soon as it came iti contact with 
ancient Brahmanism anl has now reached the very moment 
of transformadon at which Buddhism has become mmgled with 
Brahmanism without having been entirely swallowed up. The 
Hindu and Buddhist gods are so closely intermingled in the 
temples of Nepal, that it is often impossible to determine to 
which religion a particular temple belongs. This peculiarity 
has been remarked, though nothing ha^ been oSered in the 
Way of explanation by those English Sciendats who have made 
a 0 t|jdy of Nepal, The fact ao inexplicable* when not made 
clear by a study of the ancient monuments of India is perfectly 
apparent when they have been given careful examinadon. 
One notes as was said a little earlier that the same confusion of 
divinities prevails everywhere at a certain period, and it is 
easy to comprehend how ancient temples could be attributed 
even by learned Hindus first to one religion and then to the 
other* (VoL 11, Times Historiaiis* History* p, 539). 

Pandit Sheo Narain, 


NOTES AND KEWS 

Our Guest, 

We offer a hearty welcome to our distinguished guest from 
Eng!and. Mr, B, L. Broughton, Vice-President of the. British 
Maha Bodhi Society, who arrives in Calcutta at the begimung 
□f this month, Wc welcome him on behalf of the Buddhists 
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of IndiH. the gieal !aod where our Lord waj bom, wothed 
end passed away. The BnddhUts of Indie Ke e handful end 
If the weieoine we are able to aceord Lin, is not so grand nr 
ela^rato as in Buddhist countries it is not due to any laclt 
of hospitality on our part but solely due to the fact that we 
are only a udcruscopic minority In this country. But we may 
aeenre our guest that the welcome Is not a hit less cordial or 
warm on that account. We welcome him as a biother who 
doe. not come to this country for eaploilatlon as many of his 
countryrueo do hut as a devout Buddhist who looks upon 
India M t^ holiest place on eanh. He come. a pilgrim 
to pay hrs homage to the sacred place, of Buddhagaya. Benares 
hasmara etc. hallowed by the BIes«td One. We wish him 
a very pleasant and j'oyous sojourn in India and hope whereret 
ne goes he will be received as a brother. 


A visrr to Burma. 

y? *re la be able to aunoiincc that a depuiation 
consttmng of Revd. H. Dhammaloka Thera. Rai Bahadur 
^dtt Sheo Naram. Mr. B. L. Broughton and Devapriy. 
Waharnh. Secretary Maha Bodhi Society, is visiting Burma 
towar* dre close of February this year. We are infonnerf 
at the purp^ of the visit i. three fold. Fimt of all. it U 

M “■"Plttion of the 

Mulagandhakub Vrhar. at Smnath. and the proposed Inadhite 

m connect,on wtth the same , tmeondly to diseu«, dte possi. 
riility of opemng a braneh of the Maha Bodhi Society in 
Bo^n. and thirdly to enlist the sympathy of dm Burmese 
Bud^t, for the wort of the Maha Bodhi Society in India and 
o nng about closer co-operation between the Buddhist 
workers of India and Burma, tlrb is lie first time that such 
a deputation .a sent to a Buddhist counUy and the visit ought 
to be welcomed by all lovers of the Dhamma. Burma with 
=r eWactorwbe generoaity has always responded to the 
appeal, of the MJta Bodhi Society fo, fond, and the deputation 
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be able to thank the generouA supporters perMjnally. 
Inspite of the Padc depression and vaHous other difficulUcs 
facing Burma we arc sure that our Buddhist brethren vdll help 
the deputation to make its mission a iuccess. Mr. BrouKhton 
>^l also speak about the spread of Buddhism in the West- 
Hs consent to join the party will afford the Buddhists of 
Burma an opportunity to come in personal contact with an 
English Buddhist who jg devoting all his time and energies for 
the propagation of Buddhism in hts own country^ 

Asaociariorw and individuaU desirous of inviting the party 
are requested to communicate with either U lliwin. Rice 
Miller. 17, 2etK Street, Rangoon, Burma, or the Secretnry 
Maha Bodhi Society, 4A. CoUegc Square. Calcutta, 


Pandit Sheo Narain*s Gift to the Budwist 
iNFirruTE AT Sarnath, 


Pandit Sheo Narain, the well-known Buddhist of Lahore, 
and one of our most prominent members, has made a [rfft of his 
extensive library of rare and valuable books lo the Buddhist 
Instittite at Saraath. The Pandit]! is a great lover of literature 
and has spent a considerable amount of money in purchaemg 
standard works on Religion. History. Philosophy and other 
subjects of which he is a painstaking student. Our readers are 
no doubt familiar with his contributions mostly dealing on the 
relation of Buddhism to Other faiths. Ag the Buddhist Inrtitute 
at Samath is going to be a settled fact he has taken the earliest 


opportunity to present the Institute with his valuable books. 
To a lover of literature like Panditji the most valuable posses^ 
sion a good library and this priceless possession he has 
gladly given to the Society. This is one more iLlustration of the 
^eat love he has for Buddhism end his desire to disseminate it 
m India and wc lake this opportunity to offer him the Society's 
grateful thanks. With his hooks as the nucleus we hope 
6 
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Samath will soon have a splendid library for the students who 
wish to study in peace at the sacred site. Books and 
ma^azinea^ especially dealing on reHgion and Philosophy, will 
be thankfully accepted by the Librarian. Buddhist Institute 
Library, Samath, Benares CantL, India. 


Sarjpittta amp Moggallana Day. 

At the suggestion of the Venerable Anagarika Dharmapala 
the Maha Bodhi Societies of India and Ceylon celebrated the 
anniversary of the Parinirvana of Sanputta and Maha- 
moggallana in November last. This is perhaps, the first time in 
living memory that these two greatest saints of Buddhism have 
been remembered by a public celebration in India. Sariputta 
and Moggallana were the two chief disciples of the Blessed 
One and all Students of Buddhism are aware of the important 
part they played in carrying the gospel of the Buddha far and 
wide. It is said that Sariputta resembled the Lord Buddha 
in various ways and as a preacher of great charm and fascia 
nation he had few equals. Many were the occasions when the 
Lord Buddha himself sat listening to his wonderful discourses. 

It was a happy thought that suggested the celebration of 
this day and we are thankful to our revered leader for remind¬ 
ing us OUT duty towards these two great leaders of the Dhamma. 
The more we think of them the more we become aware of 
their greatness. We shall fail in our duty as Buddhists if we 
forget to honour then memory. We hope the anniversary will 
be increasingly celebrated all over Buddhist countries. 

• • • • * 


Earthquake in Blirma. 

In a previous Issue we had the occasion to refer to the 
disastrous earthquake that occurred at Pegu, and hardly a 
year has passed when we are stunned by the news of another 
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great calamity, this dine at Kyautpyu. According to the papers 
thirty she persons have lost their lives as the result of the 
upheaval and noany have sustained serious injuries while the 
damage to property is enormous. It will lake years to rebuild 
the devasted locality. Nature has bestowed on man her vast 
store of wealth but now and then she takes delight in destroy¬ 
ing all that she has helped to build Just as a cbild takes delight 
in pulling down the house of sand he has built. To those 
who believe in a personal god this ia his will but to the 
Buddhists who do not pin their faith in such a being these 
diaasters can only be attributed to the changing nature of the 
elements. Change and impermanence are inherent in every¬ 
thing, so the quiet of the world is now and then disturbed by 
an upheaval. It is for Sdence, if it can, to discover the real 
cause of such disasters, 

Burma is a Buddhist country and we have no doubt that 
our fellow Buddhists will face such calamities with etjUanimity 

and find in them the confimiadon of the truth of the Dhamma_ 

decay and death are inherent in all component things, work 
out your salvadon with diligence,*' 

We Cicpre^ out deep sympathy with the sufierets of the 
earthquake. 

■ • • • i 

DlSTTNCUrSHED VISITORS FROM CHINA. 

Among the prominent oversea^visitora to our headquarters 
during the cold season which invariably brings them to this 
country^ are two famous Chinese Buddhists. One Is a venerable 
Buddhist priest who has grown grey in the service of hia 
religion in China and the other an ex-general who has fought 
many battles for the consolidation of the Republic of China 
but now an out and out pacihst and a messenger of peace. 

His Holiness Toe Kai, President of the EasteTo Buddhist 
Society, is well known in China for his efforts to keep the 
Sag of Buddhism flying in that vast continent. He has been 
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organising Buddhist Societies and preaching the Gospel of the 
Buddha all over his motherland and is now on a visit to the 
holy places in India. He honoured our Society with two visits 
and has graciously promised to send the whole of the Chinese 
Tripitaka as a gift to the Buddhist Institute at Samath. We 
offer His Holiness our grateful thanks for the promise of this 
valuable gift. We hope His Holiness will be able to co-operate 
with the Maha Bodhi Society in bringing back Buddhism to 
the land of its birth. 

General Liu Yen Hong who is an author and a poet has 
been staying as the guest of the Society for sometime and is 
on his way to Geneva to launch an anti-war campaign. 
Having personally seen the sufferings caused by warfare he is 
devoting his time for the abolition of the same. He addressed 
a largely attended meeting of the Maha Bodhi Society about 
his scheme. We wish him every success in his efforts. We 
are glad that inspite of his anti-war activities he has promised 
to co-operate with the Maha Bodhi Society in spreading the 
Dhamma which we believe is the surest method of preventing 
war. 


FINANOAL 

MULAGANDHA KUTl VIHARA FTJND. 

Previously acknowledged Rs. 66.927-12-1. Collected by 
U. E. Maung, Retired £. A, C., Yamcthin: —U. E. Maung 
I ' ^ Treasurer. Rs. 3/-; U Tun Win. Inspector 

n • /-J Daw E. East Moat. Re. I /-; Maung 

Pu Nyo. Revenue Surveyor. Re. I/-; Ma Ma Khin, As. 8/-; 
Maung Kyaw, As. 8/-; .Maung Hla Khaing. As. 8/-; Maung 
^ng Khin. As. bj-: Maung Po Lwe, As. 4/-; Maung Mya, 
As. 2/-: Maung Tun Maung. As. 4/-; Total Rs. 18/10/-• 
ess As. 4/. for com Rs. 18/6/- ; Poddie Singho. Queens^ 
T Ford. Queensland. Rs. 6/12/-* Mrs 

Bank) ; S. N. Barua. Delhi (Dec.) Rs. 5/-- Dr N N Rnv 
M B., GJeutt.. Re. I/. (NoV.): i. C. G. KWn^U Ma!: 
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Calcutta. Re. I/-; Tandin Wai^ Chen. Calcutta, Re. I/s 
Darjt Lama. Calcutta. As. 8/-. Grand Total. Rs. 68,0()0<I4^I. 


Maha Bodhi Journal. 

Statement of Receipts and Expenditure for the month of 
Nooemher 1930. 


RiCUPTS. 

Snbscripdoos 


^50 Stamps 
Blocks 
Paper 
Pnatme 
Cooly 


Bxplnsss. 

... ... 050 

... ... 3 t 14 6 

— ... 44 3 6 

... ... 131 14 o 


Rs. 94 5 o 


Rs. 198 8 o 


Maha Bodhi Society. 

Statement of Receipts and Expenditure for the month of 
November 1930. 


R1C11PT8. BxmiNSis. 


Dr. N. N. R<^ 




Stamps 

28 

6 

0 

establish- 




Charttv— 




ment a/c Rs. 4 




2 Poor women 

a 

0 

0 

food a/c Rs 3 




Badhadevaset'asram ... 

7 

8 

0 


7 

0 

0 

Blectrict bill ... 

ts 

8 

0 

Amnknmar Bama for 




Wimalananda a/c— 




Gaya Dharmasala 




Tuition fee ... 


0 

0 

water tax 

4 

M 

0 

School fee ... 

5 

8 

0 

Rev. Sngnnapala and 




Coat 

16 

13 

0 

Party— 




Miscellaneous 

4 13 

3 

Food a/c .. 

3 

0 

0 

Secretary's visit to 




Jacob La, Donation ... 

5 

0 

0 

Benares 

51 

la 

6 

U. Saw Hlaing, Dona- 




Mtscellancons ... 

as 

0 

9 

tioQ 

5 

0 

0 

Mr. Dcvapriya a/c. ... 

a ts 

0 

Admission fee 

5 

0 

0 

Remington Typewriter 




Membership fee ... 

Rent of ball ... 

5 

40 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Company ... ... 

Salary ana alUKvance ’ 

ao 

0 

0 

Hoase rent for Sept. ... 

1x0 

0 

0 

Calcutta ... M. 

118 

0 

0 

Interest from Sk. A. 




Samath ... ... 


0 

0 

Gtmny for ScpL ... 

250 

0 

0 

Gaya 

a? 

0 

0 

Interest from Mallick 




Mr. Alahakooe's Salarv 




Sept. & OcL ... 

416 

IZ 

0 

for October ... 

50 

0 

0 

Mr. AJahakons'a salary 




Debising's Pension ... 

la 

0 

0 

for OcL ... 

50 

0 

0 

Old Dnrwan's Pension 

5 

0 

0 

Rev. Dhammaloka a/c 

50 

0 

0 

Paid to Sugata Kanti's 








mother ... ... 

30 

0 

0 





Food a/c. ... 

1*4 

*3 

0 





Boipnr a/c. ... ... 

aas 

8 

6 

' Rs. 

951 

9 

0 

Total Rs. 

857 

8 

0 
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MULAGANDHAKUn VIHARA. SARNATH 

Statement of expenditure incurred up to end 
of December 1930. 


1925 



Rs. 

A. 

p. 

March 


M. C. Khanna for preparing plan 

200 

0 

0 

• f 

23 

A. B. Mendis 

10 

0 

0 

P 9 

28 

A. B. Mendia 

2 

0 

0 

f f 

30 

A. B. Mendis 

100 

0 

0 



A. B. Mendis (paid by Cheque) ... 

500 

0 

0 

June 


Dr. Sobharam's Bill (a/c Mendis) ... 

14 

4 

0 

21 

J. M. Ohose for digging foundation 






as per Bill 

254 

8 

0 

Aug. 

19 

Messrs. S. N. Sanyal Ac Sons ... 

3.000 

0 

0 

Sept. 

11 

Drawing Materials Sent to A. B. 





Mendis 

••• ••• 

67 

10 

6 

• • 

20 

A. B. Mendis on a/c salary ... 

100 

0 

0 

Oct. 

20 

A. B. Mendis on a/c of petty 






expenses 

30 

0 

0 

, 


M. O. Commission 

0 

6 

0 

Dec. 

25 

A. B. Mendis on a/c Salary 

100 

0 

0 

1926 






Feb. 

2 

Messrs. Sanyal & Sons, on a/c of 




May 


BUI. . 

7.000 

0 

0 

5 

A. B. Mendis on a/c Salary 

A. B. Mendis. Petty expenses as 

850 

0 

0 




per BUI ... 

72 

3 

0 

1927 






June 

17 

Mr. Han Chand to pay for pre- 




Aug. 


paradon of plans ... 

100 

0 

0 

27 

Babu Parmeshri Das. C.E. Allahabad 


Sept. 


for preparing specification, etc. 

150 

0 

0 

15 

The ‘’Statesman” for advertisemerU 





regarding'tenders in 4 issues 

60 

0 

0 


FINANCIAL 





Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Sept. 

26 

The Menageti Leader'* for advt.. 






regarding tenders in 4 issues ... 

25 

0 

0 

Oct. 

H 

Secretary's train fare and carriage 






hire. etc. at Benares 

30 

2 

0 


31 

S. N. SanyaJ final payment on a/c 






of materials, etc. ... 

4.000 

0 

0 

1926 






Jany. 

16 

Harichand Esqr. to pay Draftsman 






for December, 1927 

40 

0 

0 


24 

Burma Stationery Co, for printing 






donation lists ... 4 ,. 

5 

0 

0 

Feb, 

to 

Miuichand Esq. to pay Draftsman 






for January 

36 

2 

0 



Sri Goujanga Press for printing 






2000 copies of appeal 

22 

0 

0 

May 

23 

Draftsman for April, 1928 

40 

0 

0 

July 

5 

*. ,, May 6 ( June, 1928 

80 

0 

0 

Aug. 


,, JiJy to October 

160 

0 

0 

Nov. 

15 

Paid to Contractor by cheque 

13,673 

0 

0 

Aug. 

15 

Paid to Contractor by cheque 

6,066 

0 

0 

June 

27 

Secretary *8 visit to Samath 

43 

4 

0 

Oct. 

22 

Ditto. Ditto. 

45 

0 

0 



Draftsman's salary for November 






to January, 1929 (at Rs. 40/-) ... 

120 

0 

0 

»P 

31 

Framing Samatb Appeal 

1 

4 

0 

Dec. 

28 

500 receipt forms printing 

4 

r 

0 

1929 






Jauy. 

23 

Art paper for printing Samatb Photo 7 

0 

6 

Feb. 

16 

Visit to Samath (Secretary) 

49 

7 

0 

May 

31 

Paid to Contractor by cheque 

12,146 

0 

0 

July 

20 

Secretary's visit to Samath 

36 

2 

3 



Draftsman's salary for Feb. to June 

200 

0 

0 

Oct^ 

21 

.. July to Oct. 

160 

0 

0 

If 

21 

Secretary's visit to Samath 

32 

8 

3 
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Nov.; 


Paid to Contiactor 

Rs* 

17.557 

A. 

0 

p. 

0 

March 

21 

Ejigincer's travelling expenses 

50 

0 

0 

Do. 


Paid to Contractor M. Govila 

13,039 

9 

0 

May 

2 

Telegrams 

17 

3 

7 

0 


3 

Blocks 

6 

3 

it 

23 

Secretary's travelling expemea 

44 

2 

0 

June 

4 

Advance for Ledger 

15 

0 

0 

July 

7 

Paid to Contractor 

HJI7 

13 

0 

«. 

19 

Secretary s travelling expensei^ etc, ... 

54 

0 

0 

Dec. 

15 

Paid to Contractor M. Govila 

15.000 

0 

0 


Total 10U902 0 9 
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BURMA AND THE BURMESE PEOPLE. 

UNDERSTAND 

By Reading 

“NEW BURMA” 

PUBUSHED THRICE A WEEK. 

The Only English organ with a progreasive policy, 
managed and edited by Burmans. 

For rates of advertisementf subscription and other 
particulars, apply to the publishers and proprietors :— 

THE NEW BURMA COMPANY, Ltd 

25 Lewis Street, RANGOON (P. O. Box 785) 


Buddhist Pictures and Post Cards for Sale. 

Buddha Gaya—Coloured Reproduction of a painting 
especially drawn by Ceylon Artist A. C. G. S. 
Amaraaekara—Large a^e, mounted on board ...2 0 0 
.. unmounted prints ...10 0 
Sri Dharmarafika Vihara, Calcutta—Coloured repro* 

duction of a painting by the same Artist ...040 
The Buddha—Coloured reproduction of a painting 

by Professor Roerich ... ... ...080 


POST CARDS. 


1. Queen Maya’s Dream 

2. Prince Rahula asking hts father for his 

inheritance 

3. Queen Maya on her way to her father’s 

palace ^ ... 

4. Prince Siddhartha’s Renunciation 

5. Prince Siddhart>*a receiving greetings of a 

lady of his court 

6. Infant Prince Siddhartha 

7. Ajanta Post Cards (Packet of 21) 

8. Elllora Post Cards (Packet of 21) ... 

9. Ajanta Guide Map ... 

Apply to—MAHA BODHI BOOK AGENCY. 
4A. College Square, Calcutta. 


Rs. A. p 


0 2 0 
0 2 0 


0 

0 

0 

0 


I 12 
I 12 
I 8 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 






‘"All that I am 1 owe to her/' 

DO YOU REALIZE YOUR DUTY ? 

'"1 had a wonderful mother"" 

said LINCOLN. 





advise to bn 
I at once to c 
and vou will s 


Just as every mother la anxious for the mental 
{inprovement of her child so also does every mother 
naturally desire her children to he healthy and free from 
any physical deformity or malformation. 

Therefore anything that 
Is calculated to remove 
deformity in children and 
to impiove the physical 
condition oF deformed 
children truist be always 
welcome. If you find 
your child suffering from 
any deformity * such as 
Spinal Curvature, Infan¬ 
tile Paralysis, Scrofula, 
curve legs. Club Foot, 
etc., etc., or from Umbi' 
lical Hernia or Rupture 
df other kind we would 
earnestly 
the child 
Institute 
how hundret 
formed children 
attended to bv \ 
how immensely they are 
henefitted by the treatment. Attached to otit Deformity 
Institute we have our complete X-Ray Department where 
we cjtamine, if necessary, the patients under X-Rays for 
accurate and Scientific Diagnosia. 


us 


our 

see 

De* 

are 

and 


THE ZANDER ORTHOP/EDfC AND 
MFJ^lCO^ELECrRlC INSTITUTE 

Incorporated with 

N. POWEUL & COMPANY, 

LAMINGTON ROAD, BOMBAY. 


H'^hen uirrtin^ to advertiaen please mention **Maha-3odhi.** 













THE HOLY ORDER OF KRISHNA 


A Course of 24 Lessons Bated on the Teachings of the 

Bhagavat Gila 

PRACTICAL INSTRUCTIONS IN OCCULTISM (YOGAK 


1, Tlic PrtllinlnAiy of 5Kuttin(f Ofi 

Fftmi the Sejjee-World, 

2 . Oti (He of Aiig*!, 

3. Never ReBTct i 'Grieve. Nmaht'. 

4, On the PuTptw; of Ufe. 

L Seeing the ScuK 

6, Tudnif the Saul. 

ContiactEng the Sbul-Livre. 

6 . Conqucftt of the Kingdom. 

9^ G»v«TiimcDl hv LBodfiTHhip, 
l(h lahitLtioio of Though! h}* 
Silence, 

11. The SoLLiifi that RceoLtiidr 

Through the Soul. 

12, What jrou h^ve to Do trhile 

cullIt-Mling the Sllcnoe, 


13. The Equllihrium of Life-Dealh. 

14. Into Life Soctfhee Drath. 

15. Firrlher on Shutring Off From 

The Scnpo-Wofld, 

16. PrrvcTi tlcrti of the Flow of 

Prana. 

17. Life is Not a Slave to the 

Brculh.. 

1^. Regcnermtlon Through pBating. 

19. MortHunKoD. and DetacKment- 

20. Conacienee'a Qualma r SonoWi 

of the 

3T* Uaiog the Brcalh-RhytKm. 

22. Ehminatlng Worry. 

2J, Rain Yogn, 

24. DO IH'HAT THOU W7LT. 


The Order chooios iruhvldrulB for altflloment uid draw* irvea up lo 
Kriih n« All the Practices lead to Peileetioti. to God. It does not 


matter at all to whal religlour helLefp ttte ■tudenli anhacTihe la. The 
Btudenifl who join the Order owc no duty to the Order^ 


THE LATENT UCHT CULTURE, TINNEVELLY. INDIA. 


Be on the loolt'OUJ 
FOR 

BENGALI TRANSLATION 

Of 

DHAMMAPADATTHA KATHA 

VOL r. 

Bv SUSIL CH. CUHA KHASNABIS. w *.. b.l 

PuhLiciaHon undertaken hy 

MAHABODHI BOOK AGENCY. 

4A. OHiXct Srj., CaLniTn. 


THE ADYAR THEOSOPHIST. 

FjjrTED BY Annie Besent, dx., p.t.5. 

Alt iitCemational Magazine of BrotFrrfiood, Oriental 
PhilooopKy, Art. UtersUtre and Ocmldam. The Official Orftan 
of the Preaiderit of the ThctHophiccJ Society, 64 Pp. 
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Just out Book your ortlcr uriy 

AN HITHERTO UNTRANSLATED INTO. & UNPUBLISHED 
WORK IN ENGLISH 

ONE HUNDRED POEMS OF TAYUMANAVAR 

TRANSIATU) from 7>« OWCMAL TaML BY 

N. R. 5UBRAMANIA PILLAI 
With a FORnroRO by 
K. S. RAMASWAMI SASTRI. b.a.. bl. 

Author of "‘Sir RahinJmnath Tagoro, His Life, PersonaHtu, S Cenias,“ 
“ Hindu Culture.” ” The Present Cnata in Hindu Sodetg” etc., 
and Commentator on ” Bhegovod Gita,” etc., etc., etc. 

Who ure we? XHien do we come? Where arc we now? ^X^lit^>eT do 
we Ro? How does ihe creation lake place? Who and where ia God? 
What is the relationship between God and Man? Vl'hat is the Liheratian? 
How to attain it? Wkat is meant by Religion? Why are there seveial 
Religions and Sects? What is the aim of ea^ Religion and of each Sect? 
What do the Veilas. Upaniahada. Puranas and Itihaaas say? What is 
the Happiness? Where is it and how to get it? Is it by living in or by 
leaving the world? Are there any means to attain it? VlTat are they? 
Who and where is the Guru (Teacneff? and all such several other questions 
that the modern mind ntay put were all vrrll answered by this Poet-Saint 
of the I7th Century. 

OPINIONS ON A PERUSAL OF THE MANUSCRIPT. 

Mr. K. SnbramanU PiUai. M.A.. M.L. Reader in Tamil, Annamalai 
University: 

I am very glad to have a look at your translations of some of the 
poems of St. Tayumanavar. Tlrcy are very proper choices and deserve 
to he brought to the knowledge of the English knowing public .......... Your 

translatioos are happy, clear and faithful. I wish you all sucress in the 
atrempL 

Dewan Bahadur S. Bavanandam Pillai. I.S.O.. O.B.E., F.R.H.S. (Lond.), 

M.R.A.S. (Lond.), F ounderPresident, Bavanandam Academy 
and Ckanceller of the Madras Sen-Tamll Academy, Madras: 

I fully endorse the opinion of my friend, Mr. K. Suhramania Pillai. 
M.4., MX., that your tranaUtiona are happy, clear and faithlul. I wish you 
every success in your laudable attempt. 

Mr. K. S. Ramaswami Sastri, B.A., B.L., (now District and Sessions 
Judgs, Mangalore) t 

.. excellent volume of poema from Tayumanavar., . I 

have read them with delight. .........1 wish your work every success. 

The author has by this work presented the great Poet-Saint's work to 
the world and has thus enabled India as well as the rest of the World to 
merrotne the manifold ills and griefs of modern life and to taste the 
divine ncctex of Ood—Lrovo end Cod^rmltMtion# 

Crown 8vo. Indian Ed., Re. 1-4 net. English Ed., sh. 5-6 isel, 
Eye^one should possess a copy and no Library and Reading Room 
should be vrithout a copy. Only limited number of copies are beina 
printed. ■ 

Applff sharp to— 

N. R. Subramaku PttXAi, 

(M. F. C.) Lawlcy Rood P.O., Colmhatote. 
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AND THE ViSAKHA OF THE MoDEfij« BUOpHIfiT WORLD. 
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Died D(fc. 22, 1930, 
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Founded by the Anacardu H. Dharnupala 
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fVBHt I vm' ^ 

fj o O and tnander forth for the gain of the 

many, for ihe welfare of the many, in campuKion for the world, 
hr ihe good, hr the gain, for the welfate of gods ond men. 
\f<mijest hotineM, per/erf and J&urc/'—M ahavacca. Vinava 
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Anicca Vat a Samlthard I 

MRS. MARY EUZABnH FOSTER OF HONOLULU 

PASSES AWAY. 

We have the sad duty of informing our 
readers ail over the world of the death of our 
esteemed patroness, Mrs. Mahy Euzabeiu 
Poster of Honolulu—which unhappy event 
took place on the 22nd of December. 1930, The 
sad news reached India rather late and this 
accounts for this belated publicity on our part. 

We have decided to bring out a special issue, 
next month, in honour of the much lamented 
VIsakha of the modem Buddhist World, All 
articles about her life and activities will be very 
welcome. 

Editor. 

The Maha-Bodhi 7oiirnaf. 

















THE LATE MARY FOSTER 


To THE Editor of the Mahabodhl 

Sir, —Buddhist India must. Indeed, be grieved to 
hear of the death of Mrs, Mary Foster of Honolulu« 
She was a true friend of India* and although she lived 
in that island in the Pacific, leagues away from our 
country^ her heart turned to the fjeople and the religion 
she loved. She was a queen and queenly were her 
gifts for the advancement of enlightenment m Buddhism. 
To-day many a stately edifice in Calcutta, in Samath* 
yea in London, stands as a silent and ineffaceable 
memorial to her munificence. She had learned of the 
great Teacher, that to give ia to possess and that to 
possess ia to lose. Aa one %vho witnessed the 
re-beginnings of Buddhism in Calcutta and at Sarnath, 
associated with great workers like the Revd. Anagarika 
Dhaimapala and others, 1 offer unstinted praise lo her 
honoured name, India is passing thro igK many a 
phase, but in the end the eternal verities will stand i and 
India will not be cast down if she maintains the standards 
raised by seers like Buddha and hia Foliowers: nor will 
she forget the charities of her best and most loved, in 
which roll* the name of Mrs, Maty Foster holds no 
mean a place, for posterity to come and behold. 

Yours etc., 

H. W. B, Moreno. 


Coicuftn, January 16^ 


BUDDH[SM AND TRUE BROTHERHOOD 
By A. H* Perkins. 


The Crest and Crowning cf hII Got^d. 

Liters £iiat 5taT is brodierlicKHl r 
For it will bring again to Earth. 

Her long lost poesy and birth; 

Will acQjd now lisht an every ftice, 

A kingly power upon the Race, 

And till it eamcs wc men are slaTcs, 

And travel downward to the dost oi Graves. 

trj< 

Come dear the way„ then dear the way. 

Blind creeds and Kings have bad tbeir day. 

Break the dead branches from thfr path ; 

Our hope is In the afLemtath.— 

Our hope is In heroic Men, 

Star led to build the world again. 

Tn that event the ag=s ran t 

Make way for Btothcrhciod,—Make way for N^an. 

Edwin Mahickam Power. 

The tenn Orotherhood is one we often hear used ; in 
Fact we meet the expression from many quarters, it is written 
about in the newspapers and the popular press, and is ex* 
pounded from many of the pulpits and platfonns of the various 
Christian Sects that are so numerous in the Western World 
to-day. Those peculiar Religious Bodies whose divergent 
tenets seem to appeal so Strongly to those illiterate and simple- 
minded people, who seek in superstition and imposaihle 
dogma, an outlet for their devotranal zeal, and fanatical 
enthusiasm. 

Every political reformer that seeks to thrust his pardcular 
palliatfs’e on a long-stilfermg public, prates about it, while 
even the established Churches have their Bishops, and their 
Deans, to say nothing of the lesser shining lights, constantly 
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reiterating, witt a parrot-like pereistency. their particular ideas 
with regard to the Fatherhood of God, and the Brotherhood 
of Man. 

Alas I this pardcular term has long since ceased to have 
any very definite meaning, and it is swaUowed up by the 
unthinking crowd, with the fond hope that the pious reiteration 
of a dogmatic formula, may somehow or other prove of value 
m reducing to some small extent that suffering which even the 
pious Non-Conformisl, despite his conscience ham at least re¬ 
cognised as existing, 

I remember some years ago we had a Sunday Lecture 
Society in Portsmouth, its platform being open for the dis¬ 
cussion of any subject as long aa it was debated with decorum 
and courtesy ; therefore the subjects were varied ax^d rnany 
extending from free love, atheism, and anarchy to the con^ 
eideration of the Christian creed and the virgin birth, 1 had 
the honour to be the Secretary, at the particular dnte of which 
I am speaking, and the Conunittee had decided that a lecture 
on Buddhism would be both interesting and instructive, there¬ 
fore we looked around for someone of importance to hold 
forth. 

Now we were not only short of speakers, but alas we were 
short of money also, so it was decided to approach the 
President of the Portsmouth Brotherhood, whose motto ia 
Deeds, not Words, and sec if they would allow a lecturer, 
if one could be Found, to give a lecture ou the Sunday aftet- 
noon at the Brotherhood, and wc proposed to have one by the 
same lecturer on Sunday evening at the Lecture Society, the 
expenses if any to be shared. 

Now, 1 was deputed to find a lecturer and to approach 
the President for his permission. My Friend, the late Captain 
Ellam, who WHi then Secretary of the old BuddhI&t Society of 
Great Britain and Ireland, at once offered to fill the gap, and to 
give a Lecture on "Brotherhood from the Buddhist point of 
view," Here 1 thought would be something that should 
at once prove interesting, and acceptable to both Societies, 
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But, ala*, when I approached the President with the 
suggestion, he politely thanked me and said that though they 
were always open to lectures of an interesting and inalructive 
nattire^ the proposed subject could not he entertained for one 
moment as, though the Brotherhood was nori'sectarian, it 
certainly could not allow anything that savoured of heathenism 
to he propagated from its platform. 

Such, my friends, seems to be the prevailing attitude of 
Christian Society to-day towards a practical realization of this 
much-maligned term Brotherhood. 

Yet the greatest minds and the keenest intellects of all 
the great religions of the World, irrespective of their creed, 
have always insisted that true Brotherhood was the greatest 
necessity of Mankind, but this lesson of Brotherhood has to be 
leaml in the bitter school of esperience. Let us cast our eyes 
back over die pages of history and trace its pages back into the 
mists of the dim and distant past j do we not find the whole 
of human history saturated wildi blood and blistered with 
tears? 

Look for a moment at the grim struggle of the uprising 
of the human race from the brute, when the human mind was 
not and the lesson of Brotherhood had to be learned in the 
bitter school of experience, by the slow growth of love, and 
the gradual welding of man, first to Lis kin, and then to his 
kind. The first men who walked in the red dawn of time 
lived every day for himself, his heart a sanctuary of suspicion, 
every man feeling that every other was a hidden enemy and 
therefore his prey. 

So there was War* Strife and bloodshed. Slowly arose the 
(deem of truth, that it was belter to help than hurt, and man 
was organized into Clans and Tribes. But Tribes were divided 
by rivers, mountains and other natural barriers, and men 
on one side of the river felt that men on the other aide were 
their enemies, and again there was war. pillage, and sorrow. 

Great Empires arose and met in the shock of conflict 
leaving trails of skeletons across the earth, but gradually the 
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truth began to dawn, the wise man and the philosopher began 
to recognize the necessity of Brotherhood and its glorious 
possibilities for the human race. These truths have been 
recorded in all the great religious and ethical scriptures of 
the world. 

Still the majority would not listen : the thoughts of self 
and self-advancement here or hereafter took precedence of all 
else in their lives, and crossing rapidly across the vale of time, 
we find that civilization has taken advantage of scieirce and has 
applied its laws to the making of Social life possible on a more 
humane scale. The advent of the steam engine, the discovery 
of the internal combustion engine, and the laws and practical 
application of elecricity in inter-communication between the 
nations have brought the ends of the earth far nearer than 
ever before. 

Men of all the nations of the world have met and mingled, 
passed and repassed and are beginning to learn that human 
nature is. as it has always been, much the same everywhere. 
All men have the same hopes and fears, the same aspirations 
and the same love of life, yet there are many things which 
divide and estrange men hrpm one another. 

Not satisEed with natural barriers men hav£ erected walls 
of caste and sect to exclude their fellows and the men of 
one sect are sure that the men of the other sect are wrong 
and doomed to eternal damnation ; thus when real mountains 
no longer separate man from man, mountains are made of 
molehills, the same old mountains of mistmderstanding are not 
yet cast into the sea. Barriers of race, of creed, of caste and 
of colour, of habit and custom as well as diversity of interest 
separate man to-day isolating him more than when natural 
barriers were insurmountable, begetting as of old suspicion 
and hatred. Still there is war, waste, and woe and through 
it all men are imjust and cruel not only to the so-called lower 
animals, but to their own kind, because the>' are still un¬ 
acquainted with their fellows. 

Therefore mutual forebearance and goodwill are the first 
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essentials in any attempt to bridge the g\ilf and to weld 
humamity into a great league of sympathy and service which 
alone constitutes true Brotherhood. 

Towards a great friendship and Brotherhood the World is 
slowly moving, though there are difficulties and delays, re- 
actiorrs and reconstructions. That day, foreseen by all the great 
seers and risis, will surely come, though long deferred, when 
nations will be reverent in the use of freedom, just in the 
exercise of power, humane in the practice of wisdom, when 
no mam will ride roughshod over his fellows, when no man 
will starve in the midst of plenty, no woman break her gentle 
heart with sorrow and anguish over troubles which are of 
man*s making, and no little child be made wretched by bigotry 
amd greed, but the beneficient spirit of Brotherhood will weave 
all the threads of human Destiny into one mystic cord of 
fellowship, encircling the earth in the true unity of spirit and 
the bonds of peace. 

For if the law of life is love, if men are to be won away 
from hate, if those who doubt amd deny are to be won over 
to faith in the ultimate di\'ine destiny of mankind, if the race 
is ever to be led into a life of service in contradistinction to a 
life of selfishness, it must be by the fine art of Brotherhood 
and Friendship, the complete recognition of that great Buddhist 
truth — the complete uniformity and akinness of all sentient life. 
Then indeed will mam recognize that he is indeed a Bodhisatva. 
bearing within his heaut of hearts that tiny seed of divinity 
that will one day blossom forth into glorious Buddhahood. 

One of the ancient Eastern Scriptures tells of a pauable 
how the Gods had stolen from mam his divinity and met in 
council to discuss how they should hide it : one suggested that 
they fhould carry it to the other side of the earth and bury it, 
but it was pointed out that man is a great wanderer and might 
find it even on the other side of the earth. Another proposed 
that it should be dropped into the depths of the sea, but the 
same fear was expressed that man. in his insatiable curiosity 
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miglit dive deep enough to find it even there. Finmlly after 
a space of silence, the oldest and the wisest of the god* said 
Hide in man himself as that is the last place he will ever 
think of looking for it. So it was agreed as the gods con¬ 
sidered this the most subtle form of strategy. 

Man did indeed, wander over the earth for ages seeking 
in all places^ high and low. before he thought to look within 
himself for the divinity he sought. .At last slowly and dimly 
he began to realize that in the sanctuary of his own heart, 
nearer to him than the breath he breathes was the object of 
bis search, and that it was not an external thing but bis own 
inner being and tbat therefore it was essential to recognize 
and acknowledge that as a man thinks, so he becomes, that 
at the bottom of all bis disguises and under all his outer 
trappings a man is only personification of his own thoughts, 
his own deeds, and hia own acts. Our thoughts have made 
us what we are. our thoughts shape us and frame us. and 
good or evil thoughts follow us all in this life and in the many 
rebirths that are before uj closer than our own shadows. 

In that grand old Buddhist Scripture the Samyutta Nikaya 
it is set forth how deeds live on i 

"Naught follows him who leaves this earth : for all things 
must be left behind : 

Wife, daughters, sons, one^s kin and friends, gold, grain 
and wealth of every kind. 

But every deed a man performs* with body, or with 
voice, or mind, 

Tis this that he can call his own. 

This will he never leave behind. 

Deeds, like a shadow, ne'er depart: bad deeds can 
never be concealed ; 

Good Deeds cannot be lost and will in all their glory 
be revealed. 

Let all then noble deeds perform, as seeds sown in 
life's fertile fields j 
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For merit gaitie^i this life within, rich blessings in the 
next will yield/* 

Let us then try to break away from every groove of bigotry 
and sectarian narrowness, even if it may seem unorthodox to 
our preconcieved rebgious views, and in our endeavour to 
realise Brotherhood consider only what i» fair. Just and 
equitable. 

May I ask you to consider for a few moments that beautiful 

from the Litany of the CThtirch of Lnglaiid r 

That it may please thee to bring into the way of truth 
All such as have erred^ or are deceived. 

That it may please tKee to strengthen such as do stand j 
and to comfort and help the weak^hearted ; to 
raise up them that fall i and hnally to beat down 
Satan under our feet* 

That it may please thee to succour, help and comfort 
all that are in danger, necessity, or tribulation. 

That It may please thee to preserve all that travel by 
land, or by water, all women labouring of child, 
all sick persons, and young children, and to show 
thy mercy on all prisoners and captives. 

That it may please thee to have mercy on all men, 
the fatherless children, and widows, and all that 
desolate and oppressed. 

That it may please thee to forgive our enemies, persecu¬ 
tors and slanderers and to turn their hearts. 

That it may please thee to give to our use the kindly 
fruits of the earth, so as in due time we may 
enjoy them. 

We beseech thee to hear us good Lord." 

Let us, therefore, with those words of broad charity, and 
sweet kindliness sdll ringing in our ears, remember the ill 
requited labour, the loveless and unhonoured lives, to which an 
evil social system has doomed millions of our human brothers 
and sisters, to say nothing of those live® that are elill climbing 
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on the lower Tungs of the great ladder of evolutjon. living 
under no apparent hope of respite or salvation, 

[ would ask you how much pity we bestow upon our 
prisoners and captives, how much provision we make for the 
falhetlesa children and widows what amount of succour, 
help and comfort we bestow upon or vouchsafe to all that 
are in danger, necessity, and tribulation, and with regard to 
the kindly fruits of the earthy who produce them, and who 
enjoy them. 

Those pregnant words of the Christian Litany can only be 
translated into somethin;^ deeper than words, into those deeds 
that Buddhism ttlb ua we can never leave behind, if they are 
carried out in the terms of true Brotherhood, that shall encircle 
the world with love and friendship, irrespe-ctive of race, or 
creed, colour, or position. Let us therefore sec that in the 
near future they stretch across a sorrow-striken World in 
letters of gold. 

Let us ermine in a true Buddhist spirit all means pro¬ 
posed to alleviate, to palliate, and to do away with poverty, 
war, col our'hatred, and class and racial oppression, and let 
Us endeavour to find some means that will indeed confer pros¬ 
perity, tme knowledge, and freedom on all men. 

If we look around the professedly Christian world of to¬ 
day, we find very little of the gentle :&pirtt of its master, 
Christian they are in name, but 1 dan discern little of Christ in 
their ideals, in their Institutions or their daily lives : for if to 
praise Christ m words and to deny him in deeds be Christianity, 
then London, New York, Paris, and Berlin, arc OmsliBn cities, 
but alas, we all know that they are very far from that. 
For it is self-evident to the most humble student that OUr 
common ideals are and-Chnstaan, and that our commercial, 
foreign, and social Life and affairs are run on and-Christian 
line*. 

The League of Nations is only one of the many AssOTia- 
dom that have been bom within comparatively recent date 
to try to prevent war, and racial hatred, and to spread the 
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principles o^ BrotherliCKid and co-operation in a world tom 
asunder with selfishness, bitterness, and greed. Lon^ may 
they sutvivCt for they are sorely needed amid the turmoil of 
the competitive struggle for place and power to-day« 

But to aclueve uru versa] Brotherhood we must recognize 
that the sole difference between the worst man and the best 
is largely a diScrence of opportunity ^ that is to say, that 
environment and heredity contribute largely towards the making 
of one man amiable and another churlish, one strong, and 
another weak, one vile and another pure. 

Every man is alike when he has to pay the bill that his 
Karma presents^ for as we sow, ao also do we reap. Lei US 
then not censure those who offend our particular susceptibilities, 
lor just as the sun shines alike on both the evi] and the good, 
so does our Buddhist conception of the Cosmic Law teach us 
to show love and kindness to all living creatures. 

Therefore let lis be the champions of the weak against 
the strong, for as all the great world Xcnchers have Insisted 
that man should love and respect his fellows, let us who 
profess to be followers of the greatest of all World Teachers 
—THE LORD BUDDHA —begin by loving the weakest, and those 
whom the world would condemn as the worst, fot they 
have so little love, counsel, or comfort, while those who have 
advanced farther on the evolutionary scale have perhaps so 
much more. 

Let us ever remember how inter-dependent we all are on 
one another, how each one of us has been Influenced by his 
fellows, by the thoughts of his ancestors, thousands of 
generadons, long since passed away. 

Let us not forget what an enormous influence the life and 
teaching of all the mighty Intellects of the past have had upon 
the individual both for good and evil. Have they not 
influenced us all beyond even anything we can possibly 
conceive ? 

Those rare blossoms of the human race like the Buddha 
have given an enormous impetus to all men to conceive and 
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to live a nobler and a higher life, by putting the means and 
pointing the way whereby that glorious millennium of a 
golden age of true Brotheihood can be realized. 

For nearly fifty years before the Great War, Europe was 
an armed camp, men lived upon the verge of a volcano that 
threatened at any time to break into an eruption that would 
engulf them and all they held dear. All men lived in con¬ 
stant hope that the threatened conflict would be averted, and 
in coirstant fear that this hope was futile, and that mankind 
would be blotted out by the approaching catastrophe. 

For ever the rumblings of the approaching storm grew 
louder, and as they broke in upon our reveries, they seemed 
to tell us that slowly but surely the coming armageddon would 
sweep away all our vaunted civilization, our culture such as 
it was, and leave us all struggling in a welter of blood, like 
brute beasts that have no understanding, red in tooth and claw, 
every man's hand against his neighbour, though many pro¬ 
fessed to believe firmly that fallacious doctrine: that to be 
well prepared for war made peace certain. 

Then came the great catastrophe, when in Augvut 1914, 
after nearly 2,000 years of Christian teaching, Europe was 
plunged into war, and its ghastly results will last for decades 
and its inequities will rise up out of the past rmd will condemn 
our fervent professions of faith as a ghostly sham and a 
mockery of the teachings of Europe's greatest Teacher. The 
cry went up; let this be a war to end war. How nuiny of 
the nations of the World to-day, struggling imder taxation, 
and oppression have really realized how false was that slogan) 

Buddhism has always taught that "Hatred ceases not at 
any time by hatred but by love. 

All the great Teachers and foimders of the various 
religions of the world have spoken in the same strain. It is 
recorded in the Bible that Jesus said to his Disciples:— 

"Love ye your enemies, and do good and lend, hoping 
for nothing in return". 
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**Be ye merciful as your father in heaven is merciful. 
Condemn not and ye shall not be condemned. 
Forgive and ye shall be forgiven", 
or again, it is recorded in the gospel of St. Mathew that Jesus 
said: "that all that took the sword should perish by the 
sword". 

We find it recorded in the Hindu Scriptures the following 
statement:— 

"The elder brother is the same as the Father, the wife 
and the son are one's body. The servant folk are 
one's shadow, the daughter is the most deserving 
of compassion, though slighted by these let a man 
bear it ever undisturbed. 

"He who seeth all beings in the self, and the self in all 
beings hateth no more." 

for the well being of all beings was Dharma declared. 
That only which brings such well being is religion. 
This is sure ; for the making harmless of all beings 
was religion declared." That which secureth pre- 
^ servation of beings is religion. This is sure. He 

only who is the Friend of all beings—who is 
intent on the welfare of all beings with act and 
thought and speech knoweth religion." 

Knowing the Supreme to be all beings, the wise extend 
love to all creahues undeviatingly." 

From the Zoroastrian Scriptures 1 quote the following 
text:— 

"If 1 have committed any sin agaiinst the law of Brother- 
hood in relation to my father, mother, sister. 
. brother, mate or children, in relation to my leader, 

my next of kin and acquaintances, co-citizens, 
neighbours, my own townsmen, and my servants 
—then 1 repent and pray for pardon." 

The Jewish Scriptures again tell the same truth:— 

‘When ye reap the harvest of the land, thou shalt not 
wholly reap the comers of the field, neither shalt 
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thou gather the gleanings of the harvest. And 
thou shall not glean thy vineyard, neither shall 
thou gather every grape of the vineyard. Thou 
shall leave them for the poor and the stranger ; 
1 am the Lord thy God . . Thou shah not avenge, 
nor bear any grudge against thy people, but 
shall love thy neighbour as thy self . . And if 
a stranger shall sojourn with thee In your land, 
ye shall not vex him. But the stranger that 
dwelleth with you shall be unto you as one bom 
among you, and thou shall love him as yourself.** 

From that great Chinese Gassic Toa Teh King I quote the 
following : — 

The Master fights by means of love, then he conquers. 

He keeps guard by means of it. then he is impregnable. 

Heaven will save him, and by love defend him. 

He who loves, in being a soldier is not warlike. 

He who loves, in fighting is not angry. 

He who loves in conquering docs not grasp for self. 

He who loves, in employing men is lowly before them. 

This is called the power of using men. 

It is called union with Heaven ; Of old it was man*s 
highest aim. 

A great Soldier used to say:**! plan not to be a Lord, 
but to be a follower. 

1 plan not to advance an inch, but to recede a foot. 

This is called —advancing with the advance of the inner 
life. 

There is no greater calamity than to engage in war, 
and to engage lightly in war is to lose our treasure 
of gentleness. 

Therefore when soldiers, who are equally strong meet, 
he who is compassionate will conquer.** 

India under the great Buddhist Emperor Asoka became 
one of the greatest couiitries the world has ever seen, for 
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we find that the grand principlea of humanity and universal 
Brotherhood were made a part of the life of the nation, for 
the great King Asoka put the ideal into practice, a thing 
which the Christian World has never succeeded in doing, and 
cannot do to-day. 

Moreover throughout the 2500 years that have elapsed 
since the great Master passed away, the Buddh'sts of the 
world have never attempted to spread their ideals by means 
of the sword, or the rack, the thumbscrew, or the faggot, but 
have liberated the slave, and extended their loving kindness 
to the so-called brute creation, besides denouncing war. 
teaching spiritual religion, building hospitals for man and beast 
centuries before the idea became a fact in the west. Blood 
sports were forbidden, as well as sacrihces. and religious 
toleration was extended to all men. All this takes you two 
centuries before Christ. 

We. Buddhists do not depend on oral tradition, or even 
on the records of our sacred books, for besides sending 
Missionaries all over the then known world, even as far as 
Ireland, and the Hebrides Islands of Scotland King Asoka had 
carved upon the living rock a testimony of the teaching of the 
Tathagata. and of his precepts and ethics that no argument 
can sweep away. 

These Rock Edicts are well known to most of my listeners, 
and are 34 in number, all of them showing to what a wonderful 
pitch of ethical culture Asia had risen even in those far- 
off da 3 rs. 

How many centuries has the modem world taken to rise 
to such a high level of wisdom and charity. How many of 
the nations of the world have reached it even yet.—few, very 
few. 

Just to sum up the wonderful achievements of a policy 
of love and compassion directed by an earnest and sincere 
Church, we find— 

1. That the most formidable priestly tyranny the world 
has ever known was crumbling away before this 
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Doctrine of Righteousness ; for the followers of the 
Sakya Sage were paramount in India for a 
thousand years. 

2. The Institution of Caste was assailed and overthrown. 

3. Polygamy was for the first time condemned, and 

women, from being considered chattels and 
slaves, were considered man's equal and were 
allowed to develop their spiritual life as they con> 
sidered best. 

4. All bloodshed, whether with the knife of the priest. 

or the sword of the conqueror, was rigidly for¬ 
bidden. 

5. For the first time in the history of mankind, the 

awakening of the spiritual life of the individual 
was considered of supreme importance and the 
degrading efforts of serrsuality and selfish Irving 
exposed. 

6. The principles of religious propaganda were recog¬ 

nized and introduced and the missionary, 
preacher, and teacher sent out to give this message 
of enli^itenment to all who were willing to 
receive it. 

6. All drugs and drinks that tended to do harm to the 
State were rendered illegal. 

Thus was Buddhism one of the first of the Relispons in 
preaching a practical Brotherhood, abolishiirg slavery, and reli¬ 
gious persecution, teaching temperance, chastity, and humanity, 
and rendering in rm uncertain tones the idea that a umversal 
reign of peace and brotherhood was not orJy possible but 
absolutely essential for the continuance of the human race. 

Therefore 1 thirdc you will agree with me if 1 state that 
true Brotherhood can be cultivated only by following the 
philosophy of the Buddha, for in the conception of the 
similarity of all life is surely the bedrock of fraternal relation¬ 
ship. 
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Wi'^en we recijgntie die simiLanty oF ali lifej we know that 
the life in one man is not different from the life m the other, 
or even in the animaU for the same consciousness is fitrugghjig 
for expression* though enmeshed In a form more crude. 

From our Buddhist point of vjcw knowledge must surely 
come, that every man is as noble or as vile, as divine or 
diabolic, and aa lonely as another : therefore will he seek 
to know his brother, to foridve their shortcomings, and to love 
his fellow crealurea, and he will leam to value the friendship 
and goodwill of all men, to make Friends and keep them, 
knowing that In this selffesa attitude towards Life he is 
endeavonring to follow the all compassionate Teacher of the 
Way. 

Therefore when man has learnt this great Lesson, he 
will produce wealth for equal enjoyment of all. He will 
enjoy nature without wishing to destroy life. He will not 
allow the community to be poisoned with noitiotis drugs and 
drinks, nor will lie, or steal, or lead astray his fellows. No 
voice of distress will reach his ear in vain, no hand seek his 
aid without response. 

He must and will find cfood in every faith which helps his 
fellow man to lay hold of the higher things of life, and toi see 
majestic meanings rn all the rnttltitudlnous complexity of the 
Universe, in whatever terms man has attempted to describe 
the indescribable, always remembering that after all we can¬ 
not picture truly in spoken language those inner and deeper 
meanings of things belonging to those planes which are 
other than the physical, and are therefore nearer the reality. 

When, therefore, we have made our Buddhist Philosophy 
a real part of oUr lives, a living faith in the true sense of the 
word, we shall have made the greatest steu possible towards 
the realization of the only true conception of Brotherhood, 
for we will keep faith with otu- fellows, and ever strive to 
assist them in their upward climb through many lives of 
struggle and self sacriHce* till at lagt the fetters of Somsara 
have been broken. 

3 
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Brotherbood therefore from the Buddhist point of view is 
in its essence the negation of self, the ceasing of hate, the 
recognition of the essential akinness underlying all diversity. 

I will, therefore, conclude with a short quotation which 
Hearn made from the Buddhist Scriptures, and is 
taken from one of his pen pictures of Japan ; _ 

In all the world there is not one spot, even as large as 
a mustard seed, where the Tathagata has not 
•urrendered his body for the sake of creatures.** 

Let us therefore exclaim with the Blessed One :— 

I have the same feeling for the high as for the low, for 
the moral, as for the immoral for those holding 
sectarian views and false opinions, as for those 
whose beliefs are good and true.** 

When we have truly recognized the purport of these words 
we shall have recognized Brotherhood In all its glorious 
possibilities. 

Peace to all Beings. 


HOW BUDDHA WAS VIEWED IN INDIA 

The ten avataras of Vishnu are Matsya (fish). Kurma 
(tortoise), Varaha (boar). Narasinha (man-lion). Vamana (the 
dwarO Trivikrama. Parasurama, Raghurama. Krishna. Buddha 
and Kalki. Some Hindu authorities do not consider 
Buddha to be an avatara of Vishnu, and substitute in his place 
Balarama. the elder brother of Krishna, as an avatara. 

(Elements of Hindu Iconography, page 120). Vol. part I. 

Buddha. Among the ten avataras of Vishnu, some autho¬ 
rities maintain Buddha to be one. while others do not consider 
him to be such an avatara. The Puranas themselves are 
divided in their view of the matter. Some of them, like the 
Bhagavatapurana. for instance, include Buddha among the 
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avataraa of Vishnu, while others do not. Among those that 
mention him to be an avatara. Bhagavata^purana says—“Then, 
after the Kali age begins, a person named Buddha, son of 
Anjana. will be bom among the Kikatas. in order to delude 
the enemies of the gods (the asuras).*’ A commentator 
explains the geographical position of the country of the 
Kikatas by the remark Madhyc Caya-pradete, meaning the 
region near Gaya. The Agni-purana states—“The Suras, 
having been defeated in battle by the Asuras, sought the 
protection of Vishnu ; he. in consequence, was bom as a 
deluder in the form of Buddha, the son of Jina ; by him the 
Asuras were deceived, who. on being induced to abandon the 
connection with the Vedas, lost all power as warriors. From 
that time has the religion of Buddha flourished ; and many are 
the heretics who have forsaken the sacred ordirumces of the 
Vedas.** In a dialogue between Parasara and Maitreya, 
recorded in the Vishnu-purana. the latter asks the former who 
the Nagnas were, why they were so called, and what their 
character was. To this the former replies—**The Rigveda. 
the Yajurveda and the Samaveda are the threefold clothing 
of the several castes ; and the sinful wight who throws off 
this is called the nagna or the naked person, meaning an 
apiostate. The three Vedas constitute the dress of all men : 
and when people neglect them they arc left bare.*’ He then 
proceeds to narrate the origin of Buddha, the deluding per* 
sonage. In a battle that took place between the gods and 
the Asuras headed by Hrada. the gods were defeated ; they 
fled to the northern shore of the milky ocean and there prayed 
to Vishnu to restore them to their original state. The Lord 
was pleased with their prayer and emitted from out of his 
person a deluding power, which he gave to the celestials and 
said to them—“This deluding form shall deceive the Daityas, 
who being thereupon led astray from the path of the Vedas, 
shall be slain.** This Being that so emanated from Vishnu 
proceeded as a naked mendicant, with his head shaven and 
carrying in the hand a bunch of peacock's feathers, to the 
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Daltyas wKo were engaged In severe austerities on the bank 
of the river Narmada^ and addressed them gently, saying— 

ye Chlcfi of the Daitya^race, why do you practise these 
devout penances> Do you eipect rewards m this world or 
in the neit^ ' The Asuras replied—'‘O worthy personage of 
great mind, we have been engaged in these peruinces with a 
view to reap fruits in the next world/' The deceiving 
personage then told them that his teachings would bring them 
final emancipation and that they were worthy of receiving 
those teachings. That is why the Daltyas came to be known 
hy the name of Arhatas (meaning those that are worthy)^ 
Then he preached against the sinful massacre of animals taught 
by the Vedas, and taught many more things opposite to 
the path of the Vedas. The word Buddhyadhvam. meaning 
"know ye?" was uttered by their new preceptor at the end 
of his discourse to the Daityas ; and they responded hy saying 
BuddhyatC'^—‘Tt la known." Thus thoflft that have followed 
the religion preached hy this deluding personage came to 
be called Nagnas as well as Buddhas. The Visbnu-Purana 
says many hard things against Buddhism and Buddhists. 

Practically the same account is found in some of the 
other Puranas also, which need not be given here in detail. 
The following is a description of the image of Buddha as 
gathered from the Vrihat-samhita. the Agru-purana and the 
VishnU’dharmottara. 

The figure of Buddha should have on its feet and the 
palms marks resembling the padma or lotus ; the body should 
be full and fresh and of fair complexion j and the head should 
have short ctnly hair on it. The image as a whole should 
appear calm and full of grace, as though it represented Buddha 
aa the father to all creatures and it must be seated on a 
padmarana. The lobes of the ears most be made pendant. 
The body should be covered with the Kashaya^ the yellow 
garb of the ascetics, and on the ahoiilder there should be a 
piece of valkala, or clothing made out of the bark of certain 
trees. The hands should be in the varada and the abhaya 
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poses. T~hi9 description is that of a Dbyoni-Buddha. It w 
in a way foreign to Hindu icunography to notice in detail the 
innumerable sculptural repreaentatians of Buddha. Hence the 
image of Buddha is described here mainly as it occurs in 
Hindu sculptures. Thioughout tbe Cbalukya and Hqys&la 
countriesp Buddha is seen to have been invaiiahly included 
among the ten avataras of Vishnu ; and his image U always 
found wherever these avataras are portrayed. 

(Hindu Iconographyp Pages 216^220). Vol. 1, Part 1. 

The drawing of Jalasayin on PI. LXXiX^ is that of the 
image of this god found in the central shrine of the Vishnu 
temple found in the middle of the village of Halebldu. In 
this it may he noticed that Lakshmi is. as required in the 
Sanskrit authorides. seated near the feet of Vishnu^ while 
what appears to be the figure of Bhumidevi is seen seated 
near the head. One of the left bandE. of Jalasaym is held m 
the K ataka pose. The weapons are not reprcBcnted in tluB 
case as their personifications^ hut are treated as actual 
weapons. In. the comer near the head of Vishnu ig a small 
figure seated with crossed legs ; it appears to represent tbe 
sage Markandeya, who is reputed to be immortal even at 
the dme of the deluge, Above the figure of the reclining 
Jalasayin are sculptured the ten avataras of Vishnu as described 
in the Rupamsndasa ; it ta interesting tu note that the 
avataras t Matsya and Kuttna. are represented by a fish and 
a toitoLBe respectively, and the incarnation of Buddha is shown 
as a Dhyani-Buddha and the Kalhyavatara is shown as a man 
riding a horse. Near the foot of Vishnu stands what is 
evidently the figure of Garuda with hands held in the anjali 
pose. 

(Elements of Hindu Iconography, VoL L Part I, p. 264-265), 

This deity is celled Sssti because he is able to cotitTol 
and rule over the whole wqrld ; etymologically therefore, the 
word means a ruler of a country, and is sometimes applied 
to teachers and Fathers, The Amarakosa applies the name 
to Buddha also. The Tamil Nighantus call him by the addi- 
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bonal names Satav^ana. the rider of the white elephants, 
Kan. the wields of the weapon known as sendu, the consort 
of Parana and Pushkala. the protector of Dharma and Yogi ; 
they also sute that the vehicle of SasU is the elephant and the 
crest of his banner a cock. The names, rider of white 
elephant. Yogi, the protector of Dharma coupled with the 
significance of Buddha applied to SasU in the Amarakosa 
incline one to conclude that Buddha as conceived and wor¬ 
shipped in the Tamil country was ultmuUely included in the 
Hindu Pantheon and a Puranic story invented for his origin 
at a later period of the history of Hindu Iconology. The 
name Satavahana is also very noteworthy as it has been 
assumed by a dynasty of powerful kings of the earlier cen- 
turies of the Christian era. 

(EUemenU of Hindu Iconography, Vol. II. Part 11. p. 487-488). 


A NEW YEAR’S PRESENT 

The following are a few specimens from that invaluable 
bead of pearls known as the “Dhammapada.*' They are 
being presented to the readers of the “Mahabodhi Journal.” 
as a new year’s present 

1. Vigilant among the vigilant, awake among those 
asleep, as a fleet courier leaves behind a sorry nag. so go the 
wise.** 

2. Fear there is i>one in the man awake, whose mind 
is clean of craving, done alike with good and with evil.’* 

3. **Enemy works evil to enemy, hater to hater, but 
worse is the evil wrought by a virrongly directed mind.” 

4. “As the bee takes the honey from the flower. leaving 
colour and fragrance uninjured, so let the sage go about in 
a population. 

5. **As from a heap of flowers many fair garlands may 
be made, so by one living mortal many good deeds should be 
done.” 
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6. “Hie good man diffuses fragrance in all directions." 

7. Long is the night to the watchman, long is the league 
to the weary, long is the round of lives and deaths to the 
fools that know not the Truth." 

6. "Irrigators conduct water where they will ; fletchers 
shape the arrow ; carpenters bend the wood to their will ; the 
wise bend themselves." 

9. Even as a solid rock is unshaken by the wind, so 
do the wise remain unmoved by praise or by blame." 

10. Desire not a son either for thyself or for another, 
nor yet wealth nor a Kingdom. Seek not thy own success by 
others* loss. Be virtuous, wise, righteous." 

11. Better than a thousand words devoid of meaning 
is one word charged with meaning through the hearing 
whereof comes peace." 

12. Though one should conquer in battle thousands 
and thousands of men. he who so shall conquer himself, is 
the greatest warrior." 

13. In him who is ever respectful to the ripe in years, 
these four things are increased—length of days, beauty, 
happiness and health." 

Better than a hundred years lived viciously and 
inconsiderately is a ringle day lived virtuously and in 
meditation." 

15. If month after month for a hundred years one should 
offer sacrifices by the thousands, and then for a single instant 
should do homage to the self-controlled, such homage was 
better far than hundred years of sacrifice." 

16. Belter than a hundred years lived blind to the Truth 
Supreme is a single day lived beholding the Truth Supreme." 

17. Of him who so wrongs the innocent, the man 
palpably free from offence, evil comes back on himself like 
fine dust, that has been thrown against the wind." 

18. ‘ If one has no wound or cut on one's hand one may 
handle poison. The unwounded hand is not come at by 
poison. To him who does no evil, evil is not." 
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19* in tKe air, not in lie depths of the ocean, not 

in the clefts of the rocks, nowhere in all the world 19 place 
to be found where a man i# sale from his evil deeds.” 

20. "Speak not harsh words to any : they will be spoken 
back to you again. Fraught with suffering in angry speech 
retribution overtakes it.” 

21. ‘*Neither going about naked, nor with matted hair* 
nor with dust on one’s body, neitber fasting, nor sleeping on 
the ground, nor besmearing oneself with aahes, nesr observance 
of the crouching posture—none of these things make pure the 
mortal not delivered from doubt/’ 

22. ’"The ignorant man grows old as grows old the ox : 
his bulk increases but not bis wisdom.” 

23. '’First eatablish tbyself in the right, then thou mayest 
counsel others. Let not the wise man give occasion for 
reproach.” 

24. ' 'He that one time was negligent and afterwards 
practises vigilance, such a one lights up the world like the 
moon emerging from the cloud.” 

25. Health is the greatest gain, contentment the greatefit 
wealth. A faithful friend is the best kinsman, the highest 
happiness is Nirvana.” 

26. ’’Follow the sage, one good and wise, as the moon 
follows the track of the stars/’ 

27. ’"Who so pulls back rising anger as a driver a rolling 
chariot—^him do I call a ebamoteer ; others only hold the 
reins/’ 

28. ’’GDuquer the niggardly with liberality, with truth 
the speaker of falsehood.” 

29. ’’There never was and there never will be, nor is 
there now to be found, one who is altogether blamed or 
altogether praised.” 

30. "Even as the smith refines the ailver. ao gradually, 
little by little, moment by moment, docs the wise man refine 
away his defilement/’ 
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31. "Easy i* life for the shameless, the impudent, the 
tiuschievpu&, the braggart, the forward, the impure m life." 

32. “Hard always is life for the modest, the seeker after 
purity» the detached, the retiring, the cleanly in life, the 
discerning." 

33., "Fire there is not like lust, nor ravening crocodile 
like anger. There is no net like delusion. There is na rushing 
irver Like craving,'* 

34. '*Neither readiness in speech nor a handsome appear^ 
ance gives grace to a man who is envious, niggardly, false.*' 

33. "Silence makes not the sage, if a man be foolish and 
untaught." 

36. "He who weighs matters in the balance and makes 
his choice accordingly^—he Is the real wise man,*' 

37» "Refuge is none in children or father or kinafoLk., 
^^^en thou thyself art assailed of death, kirumen can give 
thee no shelter*” 

38* *'Better far to swallow hall or red-hot iron than, 

evil of conduct, unrestrained, to give on alms. 

39. "Good is it to honour mother, good is it to honour 
father, good is it to honour the homeless one, good is it to 
honour the Brahman/* 

40. "Heavy bonds, say the wise, are not those that are 
made of iron or wood or grass, hut rather ardent delight in 
jewels and ornament, attachment to children and wives* 

41. *' All-conquering, all-knowing am I ; in all things un*^ 
polluted, lid of all, freed through the destruction of craving, 
myself having penetrated all* whom should 1 name Master ? 

42 r "Apart from wisdom there \s no meditation ; apart 
from meditation there Is no wisdom. In whom are found 
meditadon and wisdom, he truly is nigh to Nibbana." 

43, *'Let the Bhikkhu be hospitable, kind* and 
courteous [ thereof will he have great joy and make an ending 
of suffering.*' 

44, *'Juat as the jasmine sheds its withered blossom, so, 
Bhikkhus, do you shed craving and hatred." 
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45. “Oneself is one's own protection ; oneself is one's 
own refuge. Therefore rein in thyself as the merchaiit the 
spirited charger.'' 

46. “For whom there is neither without nor within 
fearless, fetterless—him do 1 call Brahman.'' 

47. “By day glows the sun. By night shines the moon. 
In war array glows the warrior. In meditation glows the 
Brahman.'' Day and night always glows the Buddha in His 
splendour.'* 

48. “Let not hurt be done to the Brahmin. Let not the 
Brahmin retaliate. Shame on him who striketh a Brahman. 
Shame on the Brahman who retaliates.** 

49. By whom no evil is done in deed, in word, or 
thought ; in these three ways restrained—that man do 1 call 
Brahman.** 

50. Neither through matted hair, nor through clan, nor 
through birth is one a Brahman. In whom arc truth and 
piety and purity—he. he is the Brahmin.** 

51. What of thy matted hair, O witless one ? ^Tiat of 
thy garment of skin—within thou art a jungle, the outside only 
thou maketh smooth.** 

52. “Who so has severed all bonds, who trembles no 
more, who has done away with all ties—him call I Brahmin." 

53. Who no more clings to delight than water to petal 
of lotus or mustard seed to point of awl—him do I call 
Brahman." 

54. “Who like the moon is pure and clear and serene, 
who has made an end of delight in existence—him do 1 call 
Brahman." 

55. “Who perfectly knows the passing away of all beings 
and how again they arise, the detached, the happy, the awake 
him call I Brahman." 

56. "Difficult is it to be bom a man ; difficult to live in 
this mortal life. Difficult is it to get to hear the Good Teaching. 
Difficult is the arising of Awakened ones, of Buddhas." 
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57. “Hard to find ia tlie man supreme, iKe Buddka ; such 
a One does not take birth everywhere. But where he b bom, 
the wise one. that famlJy is blessed.'* 

Shiva CtiARAN Lal, 

Lai Bagh, Lucknow, 


FOUNDATIONS^OF BUDDHISM 

BY 

NATALIE ROKOTOFF, 

{A Review), 

We can confidently recommend this little book to anyone 
beginning the study of Buddhism, 

Neatly and attractively got up, it contains much matter 
for thought. 

Further we may call it a veiy significant book: Stich a 
publication would have been impossible thirty years ago, 
when Buddha was supposed to be the name of “a heathen 
god.** 

It should be noted that the writer is a Russian lady. 

To-day, Russia 19 the great enigma. In some respects 
she is the moat intereatinff country in the world, for here we 
have a great Emopean nation renoimcing Christianity and pro¬ 
claiming hostility to most religions. An exception appears to 
be made in favour of Buddhism for the Soviet has established 
a Buddhist Institute at Leningrad and a chair of Buddhist 
Philosophy at Moscow, 

Quite in accordance with the new spirit growing up in 
Russia, our authoress Is more than sympathetic to Buddhism, 
she writes with the fervour of a devout Buddhist, which no 
European would Have dared to do last century when the 
author of the immortal Light of Asia * had to apologise to 
the conventions by subsequently vmdng the deplorable 
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*'Light of ihe World,'' a poem which Kn^s hollow with 
in^ncerity and which t« now forgotten, while the ''Light of 
Asia " has been translated into all the leading languages. 

The bock we are leviewing commences with an ex* 
cellent sketch of the life of the Buddha, Wc particularly 
commend the following passage, 

''Gotama did not avoid life, but look part in the daily 
life of the workers. He tried to direct them toward the 
Teaefunga, o^ered them participation in Hi* communitiea* 
accepted their invitations and did not fear to vi^t courtesan* 
and rajah*.'' Wc hear loo often the charge brought against 
Our Lord that He was a mere quietist who did no thing to help 
the worldt or that He was a mere repressiomst aa He was 
in fact called during His lifetime by the ascetic Magandiya 
(Majjhima Nikaya LXXV). Madame Rokotoid shows her 
grasp of the DKamnrta and her spiritual kinship with great 
Buddhist leaders like Nichiren when she writes* ''Buddha — 
who understood that the selfish and conceited could not 
build the future, because, by the cosmic laiv, he would be 
outside the current of life which carries the all-existmg toward 
perfection—patiently planted the seeds, establiahing the cells 
of a community basis foreseeing in the distant future the 
realization of the Great World Community. The European 
mind has indeed progressed since the days when Monier 
Williams wrote that the later Mahayana Buddhists embraced 
the hope of a dreamy indolence in heaven, in preference to 
the aiuiihilation of Nirvana.'' 

Again to quote "Foundationa of Buddhism"’ ’'out of such 
men (the sangha) disciplined and trained by austere rcnuncia' 
tion of everything personal and consequently virile and fear¬ 
less. did Golama Buddha desire to create workers for the 
common-welfare-creators of the people's consciousness and 
forerunners of the world community. No truer picture of the 
proper function of the Sangha could be given, they should 
in a lesser degree be what the Buddha Himself was* the 
charioteer of men and devas.” 
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Madame Rokotoff very wisely fortifies her statements with 
quotations from the ocripturea^ thereby safeguarding herself 
against charges of making Buddhism out to be better thar» 
it reaiLy is. She is Further to be commended for quoting 
Mahayana as well as Thcravada works. 

We particularly recommend, the concluding pages of the 
book which show how many of the marvellous elements in the 
scriptures are confirmed hy modem scientific discovetie:^. 
Thus the six^Fold Buddha glories are the aura^ the einstence of 
which is now an established fact. Professor Yourevitch of 
Moscow points out the V Rays of the human aura as a 
newly discovered highly powerful and invisible radiation. 
After a decade of detailed experiment Professor Vourevitch 
brought the results of his investigations before the Inter¬ 
national Psychological Q>Dgrecs» which took place at Copen¬ 
hagen last year. 

The difference between the human emanations and those 
of radibim and the Roentgen Rays is that human emanations 
arc far subtler and can penetrate dense walls whereas the 
Roentgen Rays and Radium depend upon a definite density 
of the bodies which they penetrate. The emanations for 
instance transfomi gaseous streams, otherwise non-canduclors+ 
into remarkable conductors of magnetic force. Without 
respect for duilance and intensity, these gaseous streams 
become conductive under the inHuence of humaji emanations. 

* The Y rays have the power when piercing thick obatruc- 
dons, to exercise mechanical functions as well. During certain 
experiments they induce refraction of light waves. They may 
also be photographed. The Y rays of the aura are at the 
basis of levitadon and telcfcenedc phenomena (Pages 121-123}. 
Again on page 126 "His (the Buddha's) affirmations about 
thought acting at a distance ante-date our researches in the 
domain of thought transmission and wiieleM.” We do not 
doubt that m time science will give proof of all the wonders 
in the Buddhist scriptures ■ further investigatJon into the power 
of thought to objectify itself in outward manifestations vastly 
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remote in time and apace from the causal tKnughl 

impetus will substantiate the truth even of stones as strange 
as that of Treasurer Mendaha's golden rams. 

We will conclude with a few obaervatioiw. It is a pity 
that the writer should use the word Maya for i^orance, for 
Maya is a term of Vedanta Philosophy embodying ideas 
widely remote from Buddhism. 

It was surely a slip of the pen to write on 23 

' According to the Pali Suttas Buddha never claimed the 
omniscience which was attributed to Him by His liisciplea 
and foUowem/* "Those who told thtc. Vachcha^ that 

Teacher Gotama knows all, sees all and asserts His 
po«9cssiDn of limitless powers of foresight and knowledge and 
says In motion or immobility in vigilance or sleep always 
omniscience dwells in me.' those people do not say what I 
said..,”. The passage Is from Majjhima Nikaya and does not 
deny the omniscience of Buddha, but merely that He exercised 
iddhi power without effort, ^uat as a man with sight cannot 
helping seeing. The claim was made for the Jain Nathaputta 
that he could exercise iddhi powers without effort. But the 
Buddha in. this Tevijja Vacchagotta Sutta merely says that 
His iddhi power is not spontaneous, but as long as I please 
1 can call to mind all my past existences. As long as I please. 
I can see with the eye celestial etc. 

It is startling and painful to find on page 60 in the descrip¬ 
tion of the Buddha*a death the retenuon of dial old error that 
the Buddha died from eadng pork. 

This mistake was made by Professor Rhys Davids m his 
first translation of the Maha Pari Nibbana Suilanta (Sacred 
Books of the Elaat), hut corrected in hia subsequent revision 
in VdL hi of the sacred Books of The Buddhists, 

The word is Sukara Maddava "boar’s meat" a kind of 
^ffle. To assume boar’s meat means pork is Hke the Japanese 
m London who thought the English ate cats because he was 
told the hawkers were selling cat's meal. 
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But thes* are smaJJ bJcmishca in ati eicellenl work, whlcb 
should not only be full of infortnation for the student of 
Buddhism, but an incentive to out Eastern co-religion bta to 
undertake the work of propaganda in the West where there are 
such evident assurances of success as this brilliant exposition 
of our Dhomnia by a Russi an lady, 

B. L, Broughton, 


QUOTATIONS FROM AN ANONYMOUS PAMPHLET PROBABLY 
USED BY HINDU MOHUNT OF BUDHGAYA 

A nghlcous man by bowing unto the Mahabodhi tree be¬ 
comes the enjoyer of heavenly regions, 

Agni Purana, Lesson 115, Verse 37. 


Salutations to Buddha, who is pure, and who is the con- 
mundet of Daityas and Danavas. 

Bhagavadgil*, Skindlm X. Lesson «. Verse 22. 


( shsll pres'^ntly speak of (Vishnu’s) menmatinn as Buddha 
He who recite, and listens (to his account) obtains the fruition 
or a]] hia wishes. 

Agni Purana, Section XVI, Verse I. 


_ Havfeg worshipped Vishnu with these Manti«. a golden 
image of the illustrious and divine Buddha should be set up 
on a iar (full of water). It should then be worshipped (with 
proper mantras) and then given away to Brahmans, 

Bhavishya Purana. latter half. Usaon 73, 
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Fish. Tortoise, Boar. Man-lion, Dwarf, Rama. Rama 
Krishna. Buddha, and Kalki, are endued with high attributes. 

Varaha Purana, Lesson 113, verse 27. 


For establishing righteousness and achieving the destruc¬ 
tion of the Asuras, He, of eyes like lotus-petals, through the 
pursuit of his penances, took birth as Buddha, his ninth 
Incarnation. 

Matsya Purana. Chap. 47, Verse 247. 


Salutations unto Buddha, the pure. Salutations unto thee 
that art the form of knowledge. Salutations unto thy form as 
joy. Salutations imto Him that is witness of the universe. 

Kurma Purana. Chap. 6. Verse 15. 


Salutations to Buddha, the pure. Salutations to Him that 
is emancipated, to Him that is the Cause. Repeated Saluta¬ 
tions unto thee that art the beguiler, to thee that art the 
Creator. 

Kurma Purana. 


Salutations unto Buddha, the pure, to Him who agitated (the 
hearts of sinners) and to Him that is immutable. 


Vayu Purana. Sec. 30. Verse 115. 


On the acci^on of the Kali age. the puissant Narayana 
will take birth as Buddha. 

Nrisinha Purana. Chap. 36. Verse 29. 


Vasudeva will once more take his birth as Buddha for 
beguiling the foes of the deities, for the purpose of protecting 
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tbe deidea and others^ and for expelling unrighteousness. On 
hearing Bharata and (the exploits of) the incarnations (of 
Vasudevah man goes to heaven. 

Caruda Purana, Chap. 149, Verse 39, 


For the purpose of preserving righteousness^ for the des¬ 
truction of unrighteousness etc., and for the purpose of destroy^ 
ing Daityas and Rakshasas, Vishnu incarnated Kimscif first as 
Fish etc, in due order. The Tortoise, the Boar, the Man-lion, 
the Dwarf, Rama eurging with might, then DajiarathaV son 
Rama, ICrishna, Buddha and also Kalki (these are the incama- 
tioru of Narayana). 

Caruda Purana, Chap. 86, Verse 10, 


Let Buddha rescue us from multitudinous swartua of sinful 
wretches : but Kalki rescue us from ain. 

Garuda Parana. Sec, 202, Vera* 11. 


The Fish, the Tortoise, the Boar, the Man-lion„ Rama,, the 
after Rama, and Krishna, and BuddKn along with Kalkt, these 
ten names should always be kept in mind by the knowing. 

Garuda Purana, the subsequent half, Sec. 31, Verse 35. 


I worship that Supreme Lord {Buddha}, whom all Yogins 
behold after having annihilated (by his aid) self, the body 
etc,, as also the three worlds, Having the Earth for the first, 

Vrihannaiadiya Purana. Chap. 2. Verse 39. 


1 bow to thee to that Effulgence, which assumed the form 
of Buddha for stopping the sacrihea of the wicked, for prevent¬ 
ing the slaughter of animals. 

Devi Bhagavata. 5kanda JO, Chap. 5. Verse 14. 


5 
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1 baw thee, to that Buddha who fiUed with humoiuty 
censured the Vedas, beholding the slaughter of animals (which 
they seemed to sanction), 

Padma Purana, Kriya Khanda, Chap. 6. Verse IBB. 


] bow to Thee that art the embodiment of Illusion, to Thee 
that takesl innutnctable forms, to Thee that takest the form of 
Buddha for beguiling many creatures I 

Mahabharata, SantI Parvan, the great hymn 
of Bhishma to Vishnu^ 

Thou didst incarnate Thyself as Buddha hlLed with hatred 
for the diverse rites and ceremonies ordained in the Religion 
established by the Vedas which were formulated by the 
Grandsire Himself, and disregarding, by renunciation of all 
worldly acts, the claims of ''Prakriti' which is nothing else 
except the illusion caused by the pUy of what is only mistaken 
for Brahma, 

Kalki Purana, Ansa 2, Chap. 3, Verse Zb. 


In the three Yugas beginning vvith Krita, Hari, descending 
on the Earth for a little time, in the forms of the Man-iion and 
the rest, protects the Earth. He called Buddha is placed in 
the Kali age. 

Vayu Purana, the Glory of Ekolinga, Chap. H, verse 39, 


Victory to Thee, O Lord of the universe. O Hari, Kesava, 
who tookest the form of Buddha, and as such didst censure 
those declarations of the Srutis, which bear upon the rituals of 
Sacrifice, saying Oh and Alas—beholding with a pitying heart 
the slaughter of animals I 

Citagovinda. 

(Received from Pt. Sheo Narain). 









GLEANING 

BUDDHISM IN CHINESE TURKLSTAN, 


From the end of the fourth century Kucha takes a 

leading part in the interpretatian of Indian Buddhism to the 
Chinese, h began with the great Kumarajiva who was brought 
to China by General Lee Koang who led an expedition 
against China^ and conquered it. Kumarajivn starts a new 
era in the history of QiLnese Buddhism. 

His father KumarayaLna was an Indian and his family 
fulfilled by hereditary rights, the ministeria] funedon of an 
Indian Stale. He abdicated his rights to his relatives and 
ernbraced Buddhism and left for the foreign countries. After 
croBsing the Pamir he reached Kucha and was warmly received 
by the King who soon made him the rajaguru. The Kuchean 
princess fell in love with Kamarayana and consequently they 
were married. The issue of this union is our famous Kumara- 
jiva. After the birth of Kumarajiva. the mother embraced 
Buddhism and became a nun. She remained there fm Kashmir) 
three years for the education of the boy and she subsequently 
returned to Kucha, after having passed one year in this way 
at Kashghar, which was also a great centre of learning, 
Kumarajiva, though bom in Kucha thus received hi a education 
in Kashmir and was as much an Indian as Kuchean^ 
Kumarajiva came to Ch'ang-ngsn in 401 and worked there for 
full thirteen years till his death in 413 A.D. He learnt Chinese 
Very well and* to believe the words of the Chinese historian^ 
the translation of Kumarajiva marks a new epoch m the 
history of the Chinese Buddhist Canon. He made a remark- 
able improvement on previous transIatiDna. 

Kumarajiva was a scholar of rare genius. In 12 yeai:s he 
achieved a colossal work. He was the first to introduce 
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Mahay ana in China and that is why he tranalat&d some of the 
most important phllosophico] treaiisea of Mahay nna . He 
made a v«y judiciouj selection—SutraJamkara Sastra of 
AsvaghofiKa, Dasabhumivihhass Sastia of Nagaxjuna, SatO' 
sasCra of Vasubandu and ^atyaGiddhi Sastra of Harlvarman. 
fn order to interpret these philosophical systema well, he 
translated also the biographies of these Indian Philosophers. 
Amorigst the 96 works which are attributed to him there is 
a text of special importance. It is the BrahmajaLa Sutra, a 
text of Mahay an a Vinaya destined to the use of those who 
wanted to follow the way of Bodhisatva. The text had a 
considerable fortune m China for tong centuries. Thi^ 
Kumarajiva was the first to bring to China a profound 
knowledge of Indian Buddhism. 

The human side of his character is not wholly unknown 
to us. On his death-bed he asked his disciples not to make 
him their ideal. He said: "Accept my work, but do not 
take my life to be a model. The lotus originates from the 
mud. TTie Lotus is to be loved and not the mud." Buddha- 
bhadra the Kashmirian, asked him why he was so much 
respected by all people. Kumamjiva replied, *'Because my 
hairs have grown grey." But Kumarajiva, an tndlani as much 
as a Kuchcan, was not the only interpreter of the Buddhist 
culture to China, We hear of a number of KucKcan monks 
who contributed much to the work of translation. We have 
texts rn the Chinese Tripilaka translated From the Kuchean, 
Numerous fragments of Buddhist literature translated from the 
Sanskrit into Kuchean have been discovered from Central Asia. 
A number of Chinese transcriptions of Buddhist terms in early 
translaticins show definitely that they were based not on 
Sanskrit original forms but on Kuchean ones. Tliere is no 
doubt that the Kuchean dialect served for some time as a 
vehicle of the Buddhist doctrine when it penetrated into China. 
—(Greater India Society Bulletin No. 2, by Dr, Prabodh 
Chandra Bagchi, pages 25-26.) 



NOTES AND NEWS 

Late Mrs. Mary E. Foster 


To the Maha Bodhi Society Mr«. Mary Eiizatheth Foster 
whose obittiBiy notice it is our saddest of duties to record was 
indeed a foster mother—its greatest benefactress. It was only 
in September last that wc celebrated her &5l}i birthday with 
heart-felt prayers for her longevity and happiness—feeding the 
poor and the needy of our neighbourhood, offering flowers at 
the foot of the shdne and burning candles on the occasion as 
has been our wont for these many years. Little did we think 
that the allotted span of her life in thia incarnation was coming 
to a close so soon. The wire From Ceylon inf arming us of 
the passing away of Our Grand Old Benefactress at Honolulu 
on December 22nd 1930 reached us here on January !5th 193). 

This long delay of three weeks in oixr getting the news 
must be due to some cogent reasons at Honolulu of which we 
are not as yet in possession. 

Upon getting the news we informed all our friends and 
supporters and convened a Public Meeting of Condolence 
under the Chairmanship of our President The Hon'ble 
Mr» Justice M. N. Mukerji on Sunday the ISth January I93L 

At the public meeting many appreciative speeches were 
made on the Grand Old Lady^s goodness of heart, truthfulne&s 
and muniheent bequests made through the Ven'ble Anagarika 
Dharmapala for the furtherance of the cause of Buddhistic 
Revival in India and Ceylon. A fitting resolution of condol¬ 
ence Was drafted and placed before the meeting For approval 
and support. That being done, it was further resolved to send 
a copy of the same under the signature of the Chairman tn her 
surviving sister at Honolulu. 

As a special number of this journal vidll be published next 
month—devoted to the Grand Old Lady"^* charities and her 
letters to the Ven'ble Anagarika Dharmapala, together with her 
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portrait and contributiona from frienda, we aKall abstain 
in tluB number from saying anything further than merely 
recording dial within recent memory there has been no one 
except our lamented Grand old Lady so generous with her 
funds for the revival of Buddhism in [ndm and Ceylon— 
countries she had never visited. 

* » « • • 

International Buddhist Instituie at Sarnath. 

Sarnath seems to be pulsating with a new life. The 
International Buddhist Institute^ the plan of which appeared 
in the last issue of our Journal in an article written by Mr, 
Devapriya Walisinha. Secretary^ M. B. S.. has already begun 
to function under the Rectorship of Rev. H. Dhammaloka 
Tlrera. A nice amaU library, which is the gift of out esteemed 
friend, Pt. Sheo Narain of Lahore has been opened and 
classes are being regularly held in the shade of the trees in 
the oriental fashion. The construction of the Mulagandha- 
huti Vihara with its majestic dome is nearing completion and 
the beautiful hall in the Vihara—which has been already com¬ 
pleted, reverberates, every evening^ with recitations from the 
Tipitaka—made by our bright, lively Slmaneras who belong 
to the fin&E batch of our students at Sarnath, A visitor to the 
place is filled with a divine inspiration and finds before his 
mind's eye the vision of a revival of the Buddhist faith in the 
land of its births Wo again send our appeal to our friends 
all over tbe world lo help us with funds before we have to 
meet the last bills from our Engineer in connection with the 
construction of the Vihara, 

We further draw their attention to the appeal which our 
Secretary^ Mr. D. Walisinha made in the last issue for ftmds^ 
amounting to Rs* 2,00,000^- for the Institute premises. Our 
teachers and students are now residing in the small Rest 
House which was originally meant for visitors and guests. 
Moreover we have received informatioTl From China, Japan, 
Tibet and other Buddhist countries that students would scHi^n 
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come therefrom to join the Institute with a view to studying 
Buddhism. Separate quarters will have to be made for them 
very soon. We earnestly appeal to all Buddhists and all of 
our friends interested in the revival of the Buddhist faith to 
come out with their help for the materialisation of this noble 
project of a Buddhist University in India. We further request 
them to recollect that this appeal goes out under the shadow 
of a great loss which the society has sustained by the death 
of its patroness. Mrs. Mary E. Foster of Honolulu. 

a • a a 

Mr. B. L. Broughton, m.a. (Oxon.) at Calcutta. 

Our friend, Mr. B, L. Broughton. M.A. (Oxon.). Vice- 
President. British Mahabodhi Society, reached Calcutta on 
the 3rd of January last and was received at the Howrah Station 
by Mr. S. C. Mookerjcc. Bar-at-Law, Vice-President, M. B. S., 
Mr. D. Walisinha, Secretary, M. B. S., Mr. S. C. 
Khasnabis, M.A. B.L., Manager, Mahabodhi Journal. Mr. B. 
Barua. Dr. N. Roy, Master Wimalananda and others. 
Mr. Broughton was given a public reception on the 8th January 
last in the Society hall under the presidency of the Hon'ble 
Mr. Justice Manmatha Nath Mukherjee. President M, B. S. 
Mr. Broughton gave a series of three lectures in the Society 
hall on the llth. t2th and Hth January. The subjects dis¬ 
cussed were: (I) “The World's Need of Buddhism" ; (2) Prac¬ 
tical Buddhism and (3) Buddhism and the State. The lectures 
were highly interesting and largely attended. The last two 
meetings were presided over by Prof. S. N. Das Gupta. M.A.. 
Ph .D. of the Presidency College. Calcutta and Prof. Radha- 
krishnan of the Calcutta University. We give below a sum¬ 
mary of his second lecture which was on Practical Buddhism, 
as it appeared in the Amrita Bazar Patrika —a Calcutta daily, 
of the 14th January;— 

Mr. Broughton first referred to the present relation of 
employees and employers in countries of Europe not excluding 
his own country, where it.was most strained and sad. In 
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pr«<;nl-day mduatrialiaed world there WftS no scope for the 
employee* lo rise and it weis not altogctlieT wrong to uuppoee 
that in many countries they could be rightly regarded 
*‘wagB slaves”. Formerly the employers of the West used 
to look upon their employees as something like animals. That 
was the reason why the relationship between the two was so 
bitter. According to Buddhism, said the speaker, die employee 
was required to rise early and leave hti w'ork lato ; at the 
same time the employer was wanted to look upon his people 
like that of master upon disciple. The prosperity of the 
business was to be enjoyed in company with the labourers 
who were responsible for the success of the concern. The 
work m this spirit had been done in Denmark in Europe and 
Japan in, Asia with great success. If the work was done in 
that spirit much of the class-hatred, that was evident now- 
B-days would disapptear. 

He next referred to social service which a Buddhist was 
required lo do. He replied to the criticism made by Christian 
missionaries that they were first to introduce sacial service in 
the world. Mr. Broughton said that long before they even 
dreamt it. Emperor Asoka priaclised social service in various 
Way a. The present-day social service got its fillip first from 
Russo-Japanese war in which Japan first IntroducEd it to 
alleviate the suffering of her hordes engaged in war. 

a « • • 

The Buddhist Gih]_s‘ School at Darjeeling. 

We ate glad to learn that a Buddhist Girls' schixil has 
been started recently at Dariecling under tbe auspice* of the 
All-India Buddhist Conference and that edorts are going to be 
made to place the school on a permanent basis For the 
education of the Buddhist children on Buddhistic lines. The 
school will no doubt remove a long-felt want of the locality 
and the efforts of our friend Rev, D. A. Dharmlcarya, Mrs, 
P. L, Tendup La, Mrs, N. L. Landen La. Suniti Tamangseni. 
Kumar aid S. Pulger, Misses Narsang and Karsang Tamang- 
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8cni cannot be too highly eulogised. We wish the school all 
success. 


All-Asia Educational Conference Delegates at Sarnatfi. 

The first All-Asia Ejducational Conference was held at 
Benares during the Christmas week under the patronage of 
H. H- Maharaj Sir Probhu Narain Singh Bahadur. C.C,S.I.. 

C. C.I.E.. LL.D. It was organised by the All-India Federation 
of Teachers Associations and was attended by delegates 
almost from all countries in Asia. Though the official date 
for the delegates* visit to our Mulagandhakuti Vihara at 
Samath was fixed to be the 31st of December, 1930, a large 
number of delegates used to visit our Vihara every day 
throughout the whole session of the conference. Rector 
Rev. H. Dhammiloka, Rev. Sisanasiri. and our Secretary 

D, Walisinha were all attention to the visitors who took great 
interest in the Vihara and Institute. 


REVIEWS 

One Hundred Poems of Tayumanavar, translated from 
the original Tamil by N. R. Subramania Pillai with a 
foreword by K. S. Ramaswami Sastri. B.A.. B.L., Desabandhu 
Press. Coimbatore, Madras, S. India. 1930. 

TTie work of translating any part of oriental literature into 
an occidental language has never been as easy task. This 
has been due to the existence in the Elast of an overwhelmingly 
large number of thoughts, ideas and imagery which are entirely 
unknown in the West. But we are glad to note that Mr. Subra- 
mania Pillai in translating the Tamil poems of Tayumanavar 
has tided the difficulty easily. His trarulation has been 
elegant, impressive and delightful. We congratulate Mr. Pillai 
on his success. The foreword by Mr. Ramaswami Sastri 

6 
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contains a abort sketch of the eamtljr life Uved by Tayu^ 
manavar. Tayumanavar recognUed jual like tnany other 
religious teachers tn the liiast that life on earth meant nothing 
but au^ering {dukkha). 

'Ah, what a pity 1 this thy slave vainly rambles 

here and there. 

As does a floating straw on the surface of waters."' 

(Poem No. LXXXVIU). 
He believed that this silvering was due to re-birth, reauldng 
from Karma. He asked—'*lf the wheel of birth is yet to roll 
on me...,.' But wc cannot really understand how birth 
can be due to God 3 Grace which ycajms to launch the bound 
souls on their course of evolving self-expressions*' (Foreword^ 
Cf. poem LXXX— It is thy grace that puts us down bound 
by the c h ain, of Karma to roll with the wheel of birth and 
death"* Jf birth and all our woe are due to our own Karma, 
why should a God be reaponsibie for them? Why again should 
birth which is the cause of ah suffering be attributed to the 
mstrumentali^ of a God*s grace? Tayumanavar belonged to 
the class of Indian philosophers who helicved that tbe rurintng 
wheel of birth could be stopped only by God*s grace. But 
we know of many seekers after God's grace—who have had 
to cry out after a protracted search after "'divine mercy'* in the 

famous words of Sir Edwin Arnold:_ 

Pray not, the Darkness will not brighten! Ask 
Nought from the Silence, for it cannot speak 1 
We however note that doubts and cjuestloTiin^ about this 
seeking of ealvation through a God s intervention had arisen 
at times in the Xamd poet s mmd also—"Vl^cre is then ihy 
grace to me? Oh, shall there be?'* (poem LXXIX), 

W e offer th e leiamed translator our most sincere 
felicitations and hope he will continue this admirable work 
of translating old Tamil literature into Engbsh or Hindi, if 
passible, in order to popularise the master-minds of TamiU 
Nadu to a bigger audience. 


Khaswabis 
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ShamhhQla —By KicKol^ RoericK^ Pub^Kslters—Fredcfick A, 
Stokea fic Co*, New Yorkt 1930, Price | 2/50* 

In tie greater work "Altai HimaJaya" Professor Roerich 
records every monient of his historic travel through Central 
Asia, and touches on points pregnant with great signrftcance 
to humanity. In the present work he enlarges some of the 
points r and gives out to the world ;n essay forms his impres¬ 
sions of events and countries hardly seen or observ'ed by the 
ordinary explorer. Prof* Rocnch is a after and a master- 
painter, He describes with pen what he paints with the 
brush with eqnai force and beauty. It is already known in 
intellectual circles that Roerich s paintings aim at unity of 
religions : and It can with equal truth be said his philosophy 
aims at a higher synthesis in which all apparent oppositions 
are brought to recondlcment and produce harmony among 
warring nations. World peace as, then, the key note of his 
art and philosophy. 


The Future King. 

A study of comparative religions shows that adherents 
of every relieion look forward to a teacher to come* 
The word Shanibala is as great in the northern Buddhist 
countries as the word Mai trey a in those of the south, 
rhe Ruler of Shambhala j& the Mighty, the Invincible Rigden 
Jyepo whose kingdom of ngkteouencss is to spread all over 
the universe. What we are most struck with is the first-hand 
knowledge brought to bear upon the story of the advent of 
the King, and the many events reiigiously connected with it. 
"A Tibetan ikon painter plays his lay upon a bamboo flute 
before the unfinished image of Buddha Maitreyn .... Thus 
shall we bring beauty to the people simply, beautifully, fear¬ 
lessly," 


Buddhism in Tibet, 

In this chapter Roerich raises the curtain so jealously 
held down by the Lamas to hide the spiritual decay 
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which U evident everywhere in Tibet. Hi* long and 
forced stay in the “Roof of the world,** the home of 
saint Milaraspa, during the closing days of his great expedi¬ 
tion enabled him to study men and their customs at close 
quarters ; and what we hear from him may well be regarded 
as the most up-to-date and reliable information regarding this 
mysterious country. The Professor sincerely deplores—every 
reader of his book will deplore with him—the general in¬ 
sanitary condition of the people, sorcery, superstition, 
hypocrisy, priest-craft c nd official extortion. Ignorance of 
nomads and forest-dwellers is appalling. Did the Dedai Lama, 
during his unusually long rule make any attempts to purify 
the teaching clogged by ignorance?'* asks the Professor. 
The impartial writer as he is, Roerich gives a hopeful glimpse 
of the land of eternal snows in those words “Those venerable 
Lama* who. in an enlightened life of labour, follow the 
covenant and the Blessed One will not take for themselves 
what has here been said. This pertains to the ignorant and 
harmful falsifier*. The best Lamas will say with u* in the 
name of true teaching— Depart, Shaman, you have not taken 
part in evolution. The Blessed Buddha denounced thee. 
Shaman. Arise, enlightened pupil of the covenants, because 
you alone can call yourself a lama—teacher of the people. 
Only through learning and labour shall you realize knowledge, 
truth, fearlessness and compassion.*' Again, “the guarding 
of the covenants of Buddha imposes a high responsibility. 
In the prediction of the approaching advent of the illuminated 
Maitreya, you can see the steps to the creative evolution". 
This saying of the great artist-philosopher may serve as a 
timely warning to the degenerated and quarreling section of 
Bhikkhus in Ceylon and Burma. 

KU.U AND RaVALSAR. 

Particularly interesting are the Chapters on KCulu and 
Urusvati. To the present writer who had the good fortune 
of being kindly invited to Nagar by Madame Roerich the 
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graphic account seems a reality. The journey from 
Dalhousie to Kulu Valley through Kangra and Mandi 
is a fascinating one. The author of Shambhala shows 
intimate knowledge of “the Silver Valley*’ and its inhabitants, 
their customs and religion. Professor Roerich has established 
a Research Institute called *'Ur\isvati" in Nagar a township 
in Kulu. where research in Geology and Botany is carried on 
in collaboration with eminent scientists. Urusvati is beauti¬ 
fully situated on the slope of a mountain covered widi apple 
orchards. On his way to Nagar the reviewer had the taxc 
opportunity of visiting, and spending a night near the famous 
lake Ravalsar, in Mandi, the place where the great teacher 
Padma Sambhava stayed. Thousands of pilgrims visit it. 
Kulu, the home of Santa Rakshita the Buddhist missionary, 
is probably the most beautiful and charming valley in India. 
It invites ail lovers of the BeautiKil : and orchards and the 
Vyasa river receive you moat enthusiastically. Sdll caravans 
of Ladakis and Tibetaiu are seen camped along the Vyasa’s 
banks, mingling with the naked Sadhus from Ayodh3ra. 
Beyond and above the valley are seen the snow-capped hills 
of the Himalayas. 

Professor Roerich has done a service to the English 
speaking world by giving them hrst-hand knowledge of these 
mysterious countries and their peoples. It is humrmitaxian 
work to rouse up the intelligenda to a sense of responsibility 
towcuds their brethren who are in need of the light of the 
Bodhi. 

P, SlRlVAROHAN. 


HNANCIAL 

Sarnath ViHAR Fund. 

Previously acknowledged, Rs. 68,000-14-1. Collected by 
Rev. K. Sirinivasa. at Sarnath:—U. Priya Tissa Thero, 
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Tangalla. R«. 5/- ; M. Sasanadaja & Other». Ra. 2/8/- ; Rev. 
Wansadeepa Thero, Chittagong, Re. I/-; Mr. & Mr». W. S. 
Soyaa. Ceylon. Ra. 5/- ; Mra. N. L. SUva Ratmalan. Ceylon. 
Ra. 20/- ; Mr. & Mra. A. R. Weeraanriya, Ceylon, Rs. 5/- ; 
Mr. W. R. Alwia, Ceylon, Re. 1/-; Mr. H. L. Saravelia. 

Total Ra. 40/8/-. Sarat Cliandra Choudhury, 
Yamethln, Burma (Dec.). f<a. 10/- ; S. N. Barua. Delhi (Jan.), 
Ra. 5/- ; Raj Kumar Lai, Ranchi. Ra. 10/- ; Mg. Twe, Head 
Clerk. ^ watang, Burma, Ra. I/- ; Verlag dea Buddhiatichen 
Holz hauaea, Germany. Ra. 13/8/- ; Dr. Mohini Mohan Roy, 
Bankura, Re. 1/-; Dr. N. N. Roy. Calcutta, Re. I/- (Dec.); 
S. Haidar. Retd. Magiatrale, Ranchi. Ra. 6/- ; Dr. jamea B. 
Pratt. \X^aiiam8town. U. S. A., Ra. 27-10-9 (| 10) ; 5arat Chand- 
dra Choudhury, Yamethin (Jan.), Ra. 10/- ; Dr. N. N. Roy. 
Calcutta, Re. 1/- (Jan.). Collected at 5amath:—Ramnam 
Praaad. Advocate, Allahabad, Ra. 5/- ; Lieutenant of the 
army, Bcnarea. Ra. 5/- ; Miaa Mildmay. Viceroy'a Camp. 

^/" J Party of Banga Chandra Mahasthabir, Chittagong, 
Ra. 13/12/-; K. N. Benkal, Re. I/-; Pandit Ram Ganna. 
Cawnpore, Re. I /- ; B. R. Banerjee. Benarea. Re. I /- ; M. C. 
Roy, Re. I /- ; M. S. Kati Swan. Madraa, Ro. I /- ; Rameswar 
Day^, Dy. Collector. Ra. 2/-; Gopal Chandra. Re. I/-; 
jiraaingh. Re. I/-; Mr. Kami, Re. I/-; Mr. & Mra. G. T. 
KUawe, Jabbalpore. Ra. 2/- ; K. B. Kocharerie, Re. I /- ; 
Biahnu Prasad Manna. Aa. -/8/- ; Dr. Peary Lai Srivaatha, 
Re. I/-; V. S. Acharya. Re. I/-; Lachamanayawa Rao, 
Re. 1/- ; D. S. Sarana, Re. I/- ; D. Norris Mudalali, Ceylon. 
Rs. 10/- ; Rev. Tliomas. Calcutta, Re. 1/- ; B. P. Agaramba. 
Advocate. Deoband. Rs. 2/- ; Kamini Kumar Barua & Party. 
Chittagong. Ra. 4/- ; Mohan Sundar Barua, Re. 1 /- ; Akhil 
Kumar Barua, Ra. 4/- ; N. Kimura «t Y. Osaki. Ra. 10/- ; 
Sathwan Wabaiong. Maung Kyaw, Ra. 3/- ; H. H. Young. 
Lucknow, Rs. 10/- ; Bulahore, Mirzapore & S. N. Ahanan. 
Fatehpore. Ra. 2/- ; Capt. Edward Miles. U. S. A., Rs. 3/- ; 
Rev. Sumanatisaa. Ra. 25/-; K. D. AlwU AppuLmmy 
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Mudalali, R», 25/- : A, A. Manisn Ceylon, Rs. 5/-, Total 
Rb, 150/10/-. Ven AfiagarikaL Dharmapala, General Secrctaiy* 
M. B. Society, Ro. 10,000/-, Grand Total Rs, 78,278-2-10. 


Maha-Bodhi Joubijal 

Stoiement of Receipts end £jvpendi/ure /or December, t93Q, 


Receitts. 


SubscripKotiB 

Advcitiaeincnla 


5« e D 
69 4 0 


Expenses. 

21 12 0 

Feinting till for Oel- I T9 Itt 0 

MlBcclIanjeouB 0 I3 Q 

Bank ctfiTgev ... ... <1 fl 6 


JU. 147 12 a 


R*. HZ 11 0 


OUR ANNUAL WESAK NUMBER 

All articleB, news and photographs for the Wcaak 
number of the “Maha Bodhi" should readi us by the 
end of March. Those who require catra copies are 
advised to book early to avoid disappointment. In the 
variety of reading matter and artistic get-up this year's 
issue will surpass all previous numbers. 

Manager, Maha Bodhi. 
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Maha-Bodhi Society 

Statement of ReceifytM and Expenditure for Decembert 1930 . 


Reovts. 


Ejcpcnscs. 


Dr. Lin Yen Hon 





Postage & Telegransi 

... 

39 

2 

9 

Admission fee 

... 

5 

0 

0* 

Charity: 





Membership fee 


5 

0 

0 

2 poor vromen 

•as 

2 

0 

0 

Rev. Dhatnmanuns 

and 




Russian Professor 

♦♦a 

3 

0 

0 

Petty 

... 

5 

0 

0 

Buddhadeva tevasram 

7 

8 

0 

Dr. N. N. Roy— 





Vitaslananda a/c 





Establishment a/c 

• •• 

4 

0 

0 

Tuition fee ... 


35 

0 

0 

MiaceUaneous ... 

aa* 

7 

4 

0 

School fee ... 

... 

5 

8 

0 

Rent of HsU ... 

asa 

30 

0 

0 

Miscellaneous 


7 

13 

0 

Interest from St, 

A. 




Library a/c 

a»e 

29 

14 

6 

Canny for Oct. Or Nov. 

500 

0 

0 

Miscellaneous^ ... 

... 

42 

13 

3 

.. from N. C. Mallik 




Mr. Devapriya a/c 

sas 

15 

14 

9 

for Nov. ... 

• •a 

'206 

5 

6 

PuUicatkm a/c 

... 

20 

0 

0 

Bolpur a/c Reed. 

frocn 




javanatikka Bhikkhu a 

/e 




Ven. A. Dharmapala 

424 

2 

9 

(dosed) 


to 

5 

9 

Beniapukur house repair 




Viham a/c house repair 

SO 

0 

0 

a/e teed, from 

Yen. 




Remington 

ass 

20 

0 

0 

^larmapals 


250 

0 

0 

Bolpur a/c 

sas 

193 15 

6 






Salary & allossance 










Calcutta 

sas 

iia 

0 

0 






Saraath 

♦sa 

65 

0 

0 






Gaya ... 

04# 

27 

0 

0 



Del>bing*i pcm»ion 12 0 0 

Old Durwui‘« petwkm 5 0 0 
B. house tepaif m/c 62 4 6 
Food a/c ... 215 2 6 

Samsth Institute mfc 
Fumitme. Priests jour- 

nay h other Expenses 304 12 9 


Ks. 1.430 12 3 


Rs. IJ72 3 3 






BURMA AND THE BURMESE PEOPLE. 

UNDERSTAND 

By Reading 

“NEW BURMA” 

PUBUSE ED '-rnRICE A WEEK . 

The Only ElnglisK organ with a progressive policy, 
managed and edited by Burmans, 

For rofea of adoeriissm^t, ^hscription and oi/ier 
particulars, apply to the puhliahers and proprietors i — 

THE NEW BURMA COMPANY, Ltd, 

25 LEwrs Street* RANGOON (P. O. Box 785) 

Buddhist Pictures and Post Cards for Sale. 

Buddha Gaya—Coloured Reproduction of a painting' * 

especially dravm hy Ceylon Artiat A. CL G. 

Araaraaekora—Large size, Tnounted on board ..,2 0 0 
„ unmounted prints ... 1 0 0 

Sri Dharmarajika Vifiara. Calcutta—Coloured repro¬ 
duction of B panidng by the aame Artiat .,.0 4 0 
The Buddha—Coloured reproduction of a painting 

by Professor Roerich ... ... ... 0 8 0 

POST CARDS. 

Rs. A. P 

1. Queen Maya's Dream *., ... 0 2 0 

2. Prince Rahula asking his father for hii 

inheritance ... 0 2 0 

3- Queen Maya on her way to her father's ^ 

palace ... ... ... 0 2 0 

4. Prince Siddhartha'a Renunciation ... 0 2 0 

5( Prince Siddharl^a receiving grectitigB of a 

lady of his court ... ... 0 2 0 

6. Infant Prince Siddhartha ..0 2 0 

7. Ajanta .Post Cards (Packet of 21) ... 1 12 0 

8. Ellora Post Cards (Packet of 21) ! 12 0 

9. Ajonta Guide Map ... .,.180 

Apply to^MAHA BODHl BOOK AGENCY* 

4A. CcM_LEGE SqUAH£, CAlXl/rTA- 









**All that I am 1 owe to her.’* 


DO YOU REALIZE YOUR DUTY ? 


**l Kad a wonderful mother” 

said LINCOLN. 





Just as every mother is anxious for the mental 
improvement of her child so also docs every mother 
naturally desire her children to'be healthy and free from 
any physical deformity or malformation. 

Therefore anything that 
is calculated to remove 
deformity in children and 
to improve the physical 
condition of deformed 
children must be alwa)^ 
welcome. If you find 
your child sufiering from 
any deformity, such as 
Spinal Curvature, infan¬ 
tile Paralysis, Scrofula, 
curve legs. Club Fool, 
rtc., etc., or from Umbi¬ 
lical Hernia or Rupture 
of other kind we would 
earnestly advise to bring 
the child at once to our 
Institute and you will see 
how hundreds of De¬ 
formed children are 
attended to by us and 
how immensely they are 
benefitted by the treatment. Attached to our Deformitv 
Institute we have our complete X-Ray Department where 
we examine, if necessary, the f^tients under X-Rays for 
accurate and Scientific Diagnosis. 


THE ZANDER ORTHOP/EDIC AND 
MEDICO-ELECTRIC INSTITUTE 


tncorporated with 

N. POWELL & COMPANY, 

LAMINGTON ROAD, BOMBAY. 


When writing to advertigert please mention ‘*Maha-Bodhi 








THE THEOSOPHIST 

AN INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINE OF BROTHERHOOD. 

PHILOSOPHY, OCCULTISM, LITERATURE A ART. 

Edited by ANNIE BESANT, D.L.. 

PnaiJcnt, Thetmffihtca/ Society. 

The TheofopKUt i» the tntetfuaional ocr«« oI the Pre»Uieitt o( the 
ThefMophkiii Society end i« publiihed every month at Adyar. Madmi. 
India. 

Dt. Annie Beunt vnth het staff of co-workera. Bishop C. W, Leadhealet, 
Mr. C. jinaraiadaM. Bithop G. S. Arendale. will contribut* revtilatly 
article* of laacinatinR interest relatina to Occultiatn, My*tici«n and all 
general problem* with the advance of Humanity. 

The Masazine hold* a unique position a* the Premier Theo»ophical 
loumal for. heaidea article* on Philotophy, Art, Literature. Scirnoe. 
Occultism and Social Service. «♦ contains the commenta of the Preaidmt on 
current event* of world-wide tnleie*!. ai>d keep* the re*d« in pataonal 
touch with her activUie* and opinion* concerning many •iqntficanl move¬ 
ment* and iitoaHon*. 

The Theceophis# contain* 128 pa«e* be*ide* Mmplement wimmary of 
Thcowiphical a* srell a* of world new*, correpondcnce and revirw* of 
valuable hook* on modem thought and occultiam. and all the beat claaa 
of literature, indudtno our latest publication* 

The Annual •uhscription will he R». 9/- in India. Bornsa and Ceylon 
18 Shilling* or A50 cent* for foreign countriev; Single enpy Aa. I4 or 
1 Sh. ftd. €>T 45 cent* poat free. 

THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING HOUSE. 

adyar, madras. S. INDIA- 


Be on t/i* hfoJ^-oat 

mu 

BENGALI TRANSIJVTION 

OF 

DHAMMAPAOATTHA KATHA 

VOL. L 

By SUSIL CH- CUHA KHASNABIS. mji,. ■-!- 

Publication undertaken by 

MAHABODHl BOOK AC£NCY. 

4A. Couicc Sq.. Cuxt/rr*. 


THE HUMANIST 

A Hich-Class Monthly Journai. in English published by 
the Humanistic CLim of B*ngiJare. S. India. 

Publishes Ooh's ActiviHes. Full Reports of Weekly 
Lectures or Papers and Articles on Science. RcTiRion. Philoso¬ 
phy, Sociology, Psychic Phenomena* etc. 

Aimual Stibscxiption Rs. 5/- or Sh. 10/- ; Single copy 

Annas Eight. ^ 

Apply to the Editoi 







BOOKS ON BUDDHISM 

Obtainable Through the 

MAHA BODHI BOOK AGENCY 

THE PREMIER BOOK AGENCY IN INDIA, CEYLON 

& BURMA 

4A, College Square, Calcutta. 

A, L. Qeather & ® isil Crump:— 

Rs. A. 

Buddhism the Science of Life 

... 3 12 

Voice of Silence 

... 3 4 

Some thoughts on Buddhism 

... 0 6 

Buddhism A Rule of Life 

... 0 4 

V. A. Smith—Asoka the Buddhist Elmperor of India 

Paper, 3-6 ; Qoth 

... 6 6 

Buddhist Service—by British Maha B^hi Society 

... 0 6 

Scenes from life of Buddha 

... 16 0 

New Asokan Eldict of Maski ... 

... 1 0 

Buddhist Sonnets by C. H. Human 

... 2 0 

Pali Grammar (aftc^^. chchayana) by Tha Do Ouns. 

Vol. 1. Rs. 4/8/-, Vol. 11 

... 5 8 

Pali Canon—by Buddhist Lodge ... 

... 0 4 

Dr. N. Dutt, M.A., P.-R.S., Pho.—E^rly History of 
Spread of Buddhism and the Buddhist Spools 

the 

... 7 8 

Ancient Mid-Indian Kshatriya Tribes Vol. I 

... 8 0 

Dr. B. Bhattacharyya, M.A.. Ph.O..—Indian Buddhist 

Iconography. Illustrated 

... 35 0 

Gods of Northern Buddhism—^Their History. Icono- 

graphy and Evolution 

... 36 0 

Dr. B. M, Barua & G. Smha—Barhtit Inscription 

... 3 0 

Pali—English Dictionary of the Pali Text Society 

£5 5 Mh. 

T. W. Rhys Davids;— 

Buddhist Krth Stories 

... 5 14 

Buddhist India 

... 6 6 

Dialogues of the Buddha. 1. 11, III ... 


Buddhism—American lectures 


Early Buddhism ... 

• • • 

Mrs. Rhys Davids ;— 

Psalms of Early Buddhists. 1 & 11. each 

... 6 14 

Kindred sayings, 1 & 11, each 

... 6 14 

Shwe 2Ian Aung ;— 

Compendium of Philosophy 

... 6 14 

Points of Controversy ... ■ 

... 6 14 

Dr. E. R. RosT:— 

Nature of consciousness 

... 9 8 

What is Buddhism—Bv Buddhist Lodge. London 

... 2 4 

Shiva Charan Lai—Life and Teachings of Buddha 

... 1 0 

Maha Boi^ Society Pubucations :— 

Anagarika Dharmapala— 

What did Lord Buddha Teach _. 

... 0 4 

Psychology of Progress 

... 0 4 

Repenting God of Horeb .... 

... 0 4 

Relation between Hinduism and Buddhism 

... 0 4 

Life and Teachings of Buddha 

... 0 12 











THE MAHA BODHI 



M«5. Mary E. Foster of Honouxu in her 86th year 












THE MAHA-BODHI 

Founded by the Anacariica H. Dharmapala 

«rtwnwni ^«iii 

ffBTB I RRT* Rlf^ RIN RRH RWIR* 

QfrilRTR wiTR RTtii B«r«^ •wnqfrnV qfrii ivtfrii i 

**Go ye, O Bhikkhus, and wander forth for the gain of the 
many, for the Welfare of the many, in compoBiion for the world, 
for the good, for the gain, for the welfare of goda and men. 
Manifest holiness, perfect and pure .”— MaHAVACCA. VinaYA 
PrTAKA 


Vol XXXIX 1 MARCH, ^ ^ | No. 3 


THE WAISAKHA CELEBRATIONS 

The thrice sacred festival in commemoration of 
the birth, enlightenment and Parinirvana of the Buddha 
Sakya muni will be held under the auspices of the 
Maha Bodhi Society on 2nd May, 193), at the following 
places:—Buddhagaya, Benares, Calcutta, Gaya town 
(Rev. Zawtika Memorial Hall), Madras, and London. 

The executive committee of the Maha Bodhi Society 
expects Buddhists of Burma, Ceylon, India, etc. would 
send their contributions to the Hon. Treasurer, Maha 
Bodhi Society, 4A, College Square, Calcutta, 

The Anagarika Dharmapala, 
General Secretary, M. B. Society, 












Mri. MARY FOSTER 


By H* W. B. Moreno. 


Huah, hnihf the tad bier paues by 
Of her wbo gave her all because the loved, 
Bow low ye men, for Indiana heart ti moved. 
In BoiTow bent and heaving sigh on *igh» 

Bom of the great, with favoured brow and high 
Free she bestowed the bountiei of her hand 
To adorn the face of this fair, smiling land 
For men to gaze upon, ere they pass by; 

And as the Teacher taught unto all tnenf 
^'To keep is direful loss, to give is gatn'^, 

So did she yield and highest honoured then 
She stands in realms beyond, without a stain, 
Beyond all himnan great, beyond all ken. 

In hallowed calm, untouched by earthly bane. 


/wwww"irtrt^wwvsindv%«"Lv^wwtA 





















THE UTE MRS. MARY ELIZABETH FOSTER OF HONOLULU 

By The Editor. 

The ’‘Foster Parent” of the Anagarika Dharinap>ala 
is no more. Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Foster passed away 
on the I9th of December, Friday, at 2 p.m., 1930 at 
Honolulu. She was bom on the 2l8t September 1844 
at Honolulu, and 1 met her, or rather she met me on 
October 18th 1893 on board the s. s. “Oceanic” in the 
harbour of Honolulu. 1 came to the United States to 
attend the Parliament of Religions which was held at 
Chicago in September 1893, as the representative of 
the Buddhists of Ceylon. After the close of the sessions 
the Chairman of the Advisory Board, Revd. Dr. John 
Henry Barrows, presenled me with a free ticket to make 
the passage from Chicago to Ceylon via Honolulu, and 
when the steamer arrived in the Honolulu harbour, 
Mrs. Foster and her friends came on board. 1 have no 
idea how they came to know of my presence on board 
the steamer, but they came and Mrs. Foster wished to 
know whether Buddhism can help her to subdue her 
indomitable anger which she was unable to control, and 
1 gave the simple psychological advice given by the 
Lx>rd Buddha to cultivate the will power and to repeat 
the formula “1 will be good, 1 will control the rising 
anger.” She practised the method and succeeded and 
thenceforth she would annually send small contributions 
for the work 1 was doing. She knew of my movements 
through the Maha Bodhi Journal, but I made no appeal 
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to her for help. In August 1902, I was at Los Angeles, 
California, and then the thought cfime to me to found 
a movement to help the illiterate children of the neglected 
people of Northern India, and to found an agricultural 
school at Samath, Benares. The impulse came then to 
wnte to Mrs. Mary Foster about my project, and 1 wrote 
to her explaining the scheme, and in reply I got a letter 
from her dated October 16, 1902, enclosing a cheque 
for 500 dollars. The Foster Industrial School Fund was 
forthwith started. A lady fnend who ja ke-s interest in 
Indian social affairs asked me to help her, and 1 
contributed 250 dollars out of this money. 

In January 1903 1 got a few friends in San Francisco 
to start a Committee to manage the Indo-American 
Industrial Propaganda fund, and had Mrs. E- j. Elaton 
of San Francisco Theosophical Society elected Secretary. 
1 spent the whole of the year 1903 in visiting educational 
centres in various piarts of the United States. On the 
3rd January 1903 Mrs. Foster sent me a further donation 
of 3,000 dollars which was forwarded to the Calcutta 
Hongkong and Shanghai Bank and the Foster Industrial 
School Fund was opened. I purchased the necessary 
agricultural implements from Montgomery Ward & Co., 
Chicago, and had them despatched to Calcutta and the 
agricultural school w'as established at Samath in June 
1904 under the guidance of an American agricultural 
instructor selected by Boston Committee. Tlie school 
met with lot of opposition from the orthodox T*heo- 
sophists of Benares, and the Commissioner of Benares 
desired that the American should be sent away. The 
technical side of the school collapsed, but 1 had the 
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vernacular branch kept up, and it is still going on, and 
there is every hope that a College will be started shortly. 
The sacred site of Samath, ancient Isipatana, which has 
now an exquisitely beautiful vihara, will within this year 
become a centre of spiritual attraction. In February 
1906 my father passed away, and 1 wrote to Mrs. Foster 
that my benefactor who had helped me to spread the 
Dhamma since 1891 was no more, and Mrs. Foster sent 
me gracious reply that she would take care of me and 
asked me to look upon her as my **foster parent.** 
From 1906 forward Mrs. Foster annually began sending 
me a contribution for my work. TTie money thus 
received was spent on permanent educational work in 
Ceylon. Nothing was spent for any temporary work- 
The current expenses of the Maha Bodhi Society were 
nnet from the allowance which 1 received from the Elstate 
of my late father. The permanency of the Maha Bodhi 
Society is therefore assured. When 1 came to Calcutta 
in March 1891 nothing was known of Buddhism and 
there was no place where a Buddhist could stay in 
Calcutta. When 1 arrived in Calcutta an impulse led 
me to call on Babu Neel Comul Mookerjee, Secretary of 
the Bengal Theosophical Society, at 22 Baniapukur 
Road, and he received me kindly and offered me 
hospitality, and for a week 1 vras his guest, and when 
again 1 returned to Calcutta to begin Media Bodhi work 
1 was welcomed by both Neel Comul Babu and his only 
son Babu Neerod Nath Mookerjee. On that day 1 
resolved to build a Buddhist Vihiua in Calcutta, a dream 
realized after the erection of the Dharmarajika Vihara in 
College Square, Calcutta, in December 1920. For 17 
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years the society had no permanent habitation in 
Calcutta, and the first permanent habitation was secured 
in July 1908, thanks to Mrs. Mtury Foster’s contribution 
of Rs. 12,000. In June 1916 the Government of India 
through the Educational Minister offered the Maha Bodhi 
Society two sacred Relics of the Lord Buddha provided 
we built two Viharas, one in Calcutta and the other at 
Samath, Benares. The offer was accepted, and i wrote 
in reply that the Maha Bodhi Society would spend 
Rs. 30,000 for the Calcutta Vihara, and the Vihara was 
begun on the site at 4A, College Square. We received 
not a p>enny from Japan or Siam or Burma for the build* 
ing of the Dharmarajika Vihara. My late brother 
Dr. C. A. Hcwavitame and his friend Mr. N. D. S. Silva 
sent a h£indsome donation of four thousand rupees 
for the building Fund. The Maharajah of Baroda and 
Mr. G. D. Birla contributed Rs. 10,000 and Rs. 5,000 
respectively and Mrs. Mary Foster contributed Rs. 63,123 
2 uid the beautiful Dharmarajika Chmtya Vihara was the 
result. The desire that I had cherished in my heart 
since 1891 was fulfilled. 

In January 1915, at my request Mrs. Foster sent 
me Rs. 17,781 to build a Mausoleum at Samath, and 
for seven years nothing could be done as the Govern¬ 
ment of India had me interned in Calcutta during the 
war, and I was able to visit Samath in 1922, and steps 
were taken to build the present Mulagandhakuti Vihara, 
since the Government of India had promised to present 
a sacred body Relic of the Lord Buddha to be dep>osited 
at Samath. The Government was prepared to present 
the Relic if we spent Rs- 30,000 in building a Vihara. 
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I dfiposited the Foster money in the tmpeHal Bank* 
Benares^ and went to Europe to secure medical treat¬ 
ment. I was away in Europe and in October 1927 the 
building of the Mulagandhi Vihara was started. The 
Industnal school at Samath was started in 1904 with the 
help of the Foster Industrial Fund, and the ^4uIagandha- 
kuti Vihara building was started with the Foster contri¬ 
bution which had then increased to Rs. 30*000. 
The Vihara building when completed would cost 
Rs* I M ,000. We have yet to pay to the Contractor 
about Rs. 16*000* and I expected this deficit would be 
made good by Mrs* Foster, hut death has removed her 
to a higher sphere of celestial joy. 

The Eondon Buddhist Mission was being maintained 
by the joint efforts of Mrs. Mary Foster and my^lf and 
now that she is dead the executors of the Estate of 
Mrs* Foster have already stopped the monthly contribu¬ 
tion of £61-10. The great historic mission to enlighten 
the British people has a great future* I trust the sisters 
of Mrs. Mary Foster will continue the payment of the 
monthly contribution* The London Buddhist Mission 
House at 41 Gloucester Road shall stand as a rnonument 
of glory to the memory of Mrs, Mary Foster. 

For forty years I have laboured hard in the held of 
the Lord Buddha* At Buddhagaya 1 succeeded in 
having built a Dharmasala for the use of Buddhist 
pilgrims. But for that spacious rest-house Buddhists 
would have no place to stay during the period of the 
pilgrimage. The Saivite mahatit has no right to 
say that he is the proprietor of the most holy 
shrine of 475 millions of Buddhists. The Dharmasala 
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lhat I have built at Gaya after 35 years of effort will 1 
hope be a centre of Buddhist activity. The holy Isipatana 
(modem Samath) will, 1 hope, become a centre of spiritual 
attraction. The Calcutta Dharmarajika Vihara and the 
Maha Bodhi Library are both useful centres for scholars 
and pilgrims. We need the library to be enlarged. A 
few more cottahs of land have to be purchased to build 
a bigger hall for the library. Isipatana requires more 
accommodation for the Samanera students and also 
pilgrims* rest. In 1891 January when 1 visited Samath 
the hallowed site was occupied by hog-breeders. In 
1901 with great effort 1 purchased a few bighas of land 
for the use of Buddhists. The Archaeological DeF>art- 
ment began excavations in 1904 and reaped a rich 
harvest. Single-handed 1 persevered but no help could 
be got from the Buddhists of Burma, Siam, and other 
countries. Thanks to the “unparalleled generosity*’ of 
Mrs. Mary Foster, the Buddhists have now a beautiful 
dominating shrine with a hundred feet tower. No 
Sinhalese Buddhist came forward to help me in my 
single-handed efforts. No Burmese, no Siamese, no 
Japanese, no Chinese, no Tibetan came forward to co¬ 
operate with me. But from distant Honolulu help came 
from Mrs. Mary Foster to revive the Sasana in India and 
establish anew the Sasana in Elngland. There is none 
to take her place in the Buddhist world. Wealthy 
Buddhists are all dead. Self-sacrificing ^ikkhus are 
rare. India will again supply young heroes to preach 
the doctrine of Ahimsa, Kamna, and Maitri—wearing the 
yellow Robe. I have worked for India since 1891, and 
now 1 am an invalid with the only wish in my heart to die 
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The Anacarika Dharmapala when he met Mrs. E. Foster for the 

FIRST TIME. 
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Faoimil£ of one of Mrs. Foster's UTIERS. 
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on the holy ground where stands the Mulagandhakub 
Vihira. 


LETTERS FROM MRS, MARY FOSTER TO THE ANAGARIK4 
DHARMAPAIA 

The First National Bank of Kawauat. Honolulu, 
United States Govemmcnl Depositary^ 

Honolulu^ H. T» Aug* 9th, 1910. 

The Anacarika Dharmapala, 

General Secretary, M* B. Society* 

Dear Sir* 

The writer acting under instructions of Mrs. Mary 
E* Foster the Ehjtior and who will wTitc to you under 
separate cover* sends the enclosed Draft of London 
Exchange for £220 pounds £20 of which is for one who 
is starting the hook which you wrote about and the 
balance two hundred pounds (£200) is for your work. 
Please acknowledge receipt of this to Mrs. M. E. Foster 
and oblige. 

Yours respectfully, 

(Sd.) Mark P* Robinson, 

Honolulu* July 24th, 191 L 

The Anacarka Dharmapala, 

My Dear Brother* 

It is a very long time since I have heard from you* 
1 hope you are quite well by diis time. I know you 
must be very busy and I hope you will have success with 
your good work. 

2 
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I will send you son^ money by next Sleamet lof 
your work and some for my birthday. You have asked 
me to let you know the date of my birth waa bom 
Sept^ 21, 7 a.m.'* It was also the day that I said I 
would help you 21st Sept. 1902 at Kahana. 

Hoping you and your mother are well; all success 
in your good work. Aloha Nui. 

1 remain. 

Yours truly, 
tSd.) Mary E. Foster, 

San Francisco. January IZth, 1915. 

My Dear Brother. 

When you receive this letter you will know why 
I have been so long answering your many letters. 

My brother has written to you before this. Your 
last letter has made me feel ashamed of myself. Believe 
me I am very sorry for being so selfish. 1 want you to 
please trust me, and never fear that I will forsake you. 

1 had thought that you understood me, but alas 
we are all buman, we fear when we cannot see or hear. 

My health is very poor, it is the Doctor's advice 
that 1 left home. 1 had no strength to write, but that 
is poor excuse, I was selfish and only thought of myself. 
You remember when you saw me last I had some family 
trouble, it was the stmin, I had to break down, the 
Doctor^s advice to me was a change and go to the 
Springs. 1 am improving eveiyday, so do not wony, 

1 will send you some Halpruncrs. Thank you for 
all your lettersj but promise me that you will always 
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trust roe in future. Please remember me to all your 
family* Be good to yourself* 

Yours truly* 

(Sd.) Mary E. Foster. 

Honolulu, T. H. July 26tli, 1917* 

E>ear Sir, 

Mrs* Foster at Kahana* yesterday requested me to 
send you ^6000. 1 enclose herewith Draft for 

£.l253-5-'3* which I trust will reach you safely and 
promptly, Mrs* Foster sends her Aloha to you and 
wished me to say that ahe is as usual. We are aU 
wishing for the end of this harbarous war. 

Sincerely* 

(Sd.) A. B. Lekenby, 
Honolulu, T. H. Nov* I Ith, I9i0. 

Friend Dharmapala, 

Mrs* Foster is sending you a Draft for £1042-15-0 
which hnd enclosed. 

The great good news came last night and is a 
cause for hope and gladness. 

Sincerely, 

(Sd.) A. B. Lekenby, 


The visit of the Maha Bodhi Societydeputaticin 
to Burma has been postponed till the 2nd week of 
April, All communications should be addressed to 
the secretary. 
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Law Office of 
RoaERT C. POHTFJI, 

1700 ClauH Spreckels BulidLog, 
San Francisco^ 

June I7ih, 1922, 


The Anacarixa Dharwapala, 

' 46 , Bcniapukur Lane, Calcutta, India, 

My Dear Sir, 

On June 9th I wrote you as follows :■— 

Mrs, Mary E. Foster la sending payable to your 
order draft from Bank of California National Association 
No. 64146 to the CbaiLered Bank of India, Australia 
and China, of Calcutta, India, in the sum of $10,000 in 
United States currency and bearing date June 9th, 1922, 

Mrs. Foster is writing you personally telling you 
of her desires in the matter of the application of this 
money* Mrs, Foster will hold the dupficate of this 
draft until the receipt of the original is acknowledged by 
you, 

1 will within the week drop you a letter teHing you 
that this original has been mailed to you in order that 
Mrs. Foster may be assured of a prompt communication 
from you as to whether you have received the original.*' 


Youre very truly* 

(SdJ Robert Porter. 
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E. H. WOODEHOOSE, 
Honolulu. T. H. 
July. 19th 1922. 


The Anacarika Dharmapala. 

46. Beniapukur Lane. Intally^ Calcutta. India. 

Dear Sir, 

Mrs. Foster has instructed me to forward to you 
the sum of $500, and 1 now hand you Draft No. 2521 
on the London Coimty Westminster & Parr’s Bank, 
Ltd., of London payable to you, for the sum of 
£1 111-2-3, being the equivalent of $5,000 at today’s 
rate of exchange. Kindly acknowledge receipt of this 
draft, addressed to me at the above address. 

Yours faithfully, 

(Sd.) E. H. Wodehouse. 


The Bank of Caufornu, 

’ National Association, 

400. California Street. 

San Francisco. 12th May. 1923. 

The Anacarika Dharmapala. 

4A, College Square. 

C/o. Sri Dharmarajika Chaitya Vihara, 

Calcutta. India. 

Gentlemen, 

Please be advised that, following instructions of 
Mrs. Mary E. Foster of the Clift Hotel, San Francisco. 
California, U. S. A., we have this day forwarded to the 
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Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China, Calcutta, 
India, to he delivered to you upon identification and 
receipt, $100,000 par value United States Government 
2nd. Liberty Loan Converted 4%% bonds, being bonds 
numbered B-00047937 to 47956. Inclusive, twenty at 
$5,000 each, with coupons due November 15, 1923, 
and all subsequent coupons attached. 

Kindly furnish the above mentioned batik with 
your receipt for those bonds to be forwarded to us, 

Youtb Very truly. 

The Bank of California 
{Sd.) Stuart F. Smith, 
Vice-Prejident. 

OiFT Hotel, 

San Franesco. Aug. Ist, 1924, 

Dear Mr, Dharmapala, 

Mrs, Foster has asked me to write to you on her 
behalf, she wishes me to thank you for your kind present 
of a Cashmere Shaw] and a necklace, which she received 
some time ago, you must forgive her for not replying 
more promptly, but everyday brings its own work, and 
letter-writing sometimes gets neglected. You will be 
glad to hear that Mrs. Foster is very well, she has been 
staying in Honolulu, for about six months and she 
enjoyed her visit to her old home, at present she Is in 
San Francisco, where she intends to remain for a little 
while and then return again to Honolulu. While she 
was in Honolulu, Dr. Straub came one day to see her, 
and gave her a very mteresting account of what be bad 
seen of your work in the Hospital, School, etc., and it 
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gave her much pleasure to hear Brst-hand from some 
one who had really seen the Institutions and to know 
that everything was going on so satisfactorily. 

Mrs. Foster hopes that both you and your mother 
are enjoying good health, she sends her Aloha to you 
both, 

H. H. 

pp. Mary E. Foster. 
Clift Hotel, 

San Francisco. Aug. Znd, 1924. 

My Dear Brother. 

I hope you are well. My health b good. [ have 
no ache and enjoy everything that is good to cat. 

[ asked Miss Hudson to write to you, and give you 
the news. It is good of you to remember me. But 
It is the thought that counts. You have proved, and 
carried out everything that you promised me. I am 
here in San Francisco just for a little while, and intend 
to return home soon. 

My home sounds queer, home is no more, one is 
surrounded by the Japs. \ often wonder what will we 
do. They own the best of the land. 

Last year I was in Chicago, 1 was with 2 of my 
sisters, the thought of going home gives me the Blues, 
I know I must be brave, 

A doctor friend called at the Hospital and he said 
that your work was fine. It was a pity that you did not 
meet him. I am happy to know that you approve of 
our work. * * •" 

Now dear brother I must close, 1 am always happy 
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to hear from you, please remember me to your mother 
and your brothers. Hoping all is well. 

I remain Your Siater. 

(Sd.) Mary E. Foster. 

Please give my Aloha Nui to all the children and 
every one on my birthday. 


Qift Hotel. 
Aug. 29ih. 1924. 


My dear Mr. Dharmapala, 

Mrs. Foster has asked me to write you a little note. 
1 know you will be pleased to hear she is very well, 
in fact 1 think at the present time, she looks better than 
she has been for a long time, she is just full of “pep** 
and vigor and she is so interested in all that goes on in 
the world, she is certainly a bright example to some of 
us younger ones, age does not count with her and it is 
difficult to realise her 80th birthday is so near. 

Mrs. Foster is having a very pleasant time in San 
Francisco, her sister is staying here too. The climate at 
this time of the year is cool and invigorating in San 
Francisco. 

Mrs. Foster trusts that your work is going on as well 
as possible, she also hopes that you and your mother 
are in the best of health. She sends you both her Aloha. 

Yours truly. 

H. H. 

pp. Mary E. Foster. 

1 have asked Miss Hudson to write you a few lines. 
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My Aloha nui to your mother and all that arc near and 
dear to you- 

I remnm 

Your sister and friend 

Mary E. Foster, 


Clift Hotel S, F., Sept. 26* 1924* 

Dear Mr, Dhannapala, 

I am vmring to you at Mrs. Foster'’a request to thank 
you for the two kind cahlegiama she received from you 
on the occasion of her birthday* She feels very happy 
to know that so many people in difiFerent parts in India 
were able to celebrate her birthday and she sincerely 
hopes that everyone had a happy time too* 

Mrs. Foster keeps well and she trusts that you and 
your mother are the same. The longer f know Mrs, 
Foster the more 1 marvel at her* She has such a love 
of humanity and she is always looking for the good of 
and the best in people, in that respiect she and Mr- 
Lekenby were so much alike* they both so love truth. 

Mrs. Foster sends her Aloha to you and your mother* 

Yours Smcerely* 

H. H. 

pp. Mrs. Mary E. Foster* 


Gift Hotel S* F** Nov, 24, 1924. 

Dear Mr. Dhazmapala, 

Mrs. Foster wishes me to write you a few lines to 
let you know how she is, you will be pleased to hear 
she is well, she is still staying in San Francisco, where 
3 
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her sister also is staying, the time passes along pleasantly, 
the weather is usually good in San Francisco, so Mrs. 
Foster gels out motoring, or walking every day, it would 
take a very bad day to keep her in if she had an engage¬ 
ment to go out. 

She often talks about you and your work in India 
and she hopes that ever 3 rthmg is going on to your entire 
satisfaction. It is sometime since Mrs. Foster had a letter 
from you, she trusts that your mother keeps well and 
that you yourself are in good health. She sends her 
Aloha, 

Yours Sincerely, 

H. H. 

pp, Mrs, Mary E, Foster. 


Qift Hotel, S. F. Nov, 25, 1924, 
My dear friend and brother, 

] hope when these few lines reach you you are 
better. You will be surprised to know that I am still 
in San Francisco, 1 found, tt impossible to live in 
Honolulu, I have found home too lonesome, my sister 
has returned. I have lost sisters, nephews and niecea 
and dear friends by death, so 1 am hack again in San 
Francisco. I have one sister in Sun Fmnciaco, We are 
together, and there is one in Chicago, 1 cannot make 
up my mind to return to Honolulu. 1 have been away 
from home for four years and six months, 1 wish [ did 
not have owned the place where 1 have called home. 
All round me, are the Japs and the Pacific. Last year 
my sister and m 5 ^elf spent our X'mas down in Honolulu, 
but this year my sister has made San Francisco her home 
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and we will be in San Francisco. X’mas Is always a sad 
day for me, (t brings up all sad memory of the time 
when the dear ones were with us. I have the account of 
your work and how you remember my birthday. How 
can I thank you. You have kept your word. You give 
me all the honours. No let us both enjoy the work. 
What could 1 do without you. True 1 gave you the 
moneyp but to carry on the work-that is the main thing- 
Please give my aloha nui to all that helped you in 
this work. 

Many many aloha nui. Please remember me to 
you mother. Hoping you are improving in health, 

1 remain, your sister, 
Mrs. Mary E. Foster. 


Gift Hold. Jfitiy. 12. 1925. 

Dear Mr. Dhamriapalar 

At the request of Mrs, Mary E, Foster I am writing 
to inform you that she has just received the report of the 
th anniversary of the Foster Robinson Memorial Hospital, 
It givCT her much pleasure to read from the report that 
the hospital is making such progress and it causes her 
much joy Eind happiness to hear that the hospital is giving 
so much benefit to the poor and needy of Colombo and 
she trusts that blessings will continue on all your great 
works in India, 

Mrs. Foster continues to enjoy good health, recently 
she had occasion to consult a doctor who reported her 
condition as wonderful, she is still the same dear lady 
we all love. Ever bent on doing acts of kindness and 
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sympathy to those who need a friend. Mra, Foster 
hopes you are better again and that you are conserving 
yotir strengths She also wbhes to be rcimembered to 
your mother. 

Your* Sincerely, 

H. R 

pp, Mrs^ Mary E.^ Foster. 

I hope when this letter reaches you you will be 
enjoying good health. 1 ‘am enjoying the bast of health. 
1 send you my aloha nui. Please write to me soon. 
Send your letter to the CUft Hotel. 

L remam, your sister. 

Mrs. Mary E. Foster. 


Clift Hotel. Feb. 17, 3925. 

My dear Mr. Dharmapala, 

Mrs. Foster has Just received your letter dated Jany. 
12th with much pleasure. She ia glad to learn that you 
are improving after your accident and she hopes that by 
this time your mother has got rid of that troublesome 
eczema. Mrs. Faster keeps well and she is always very 
much interested in everything you tell her about your 
work in India, She has the picture of the faculty of the 
Foster Memorial Hospital framed and hung up in her 
room in the Clift Hotel. She thinks it is very kind of 
the Mayor of Colombo to rename the lane Foster in 
honour of her« 

Sincerely yours, 

H. H. 

pp. Mrs, Mary E. Foster. 
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Qifl Hotel. Feb. 17. 1925. 

My dear friend and brother, 

1 thank you for the present you sent me. 1 have it 
framed and 1 never look at it, but my thought goes out 
to you. You are very thankful and you show to me 
that your whole soul is in your work. 1 am thankful 
also that 1 have a friend that understands me. Never 
for one monient think that 1 am not grateful for all the 
kind words that you write about me. You give me too 
much praise. 1 pray that your health may be better, 
every day, and your work grows and that you will be 
spared to enjoy it for many many years. My health is 
good, 1 enjoy everything that is worthwhile, that 
is, 1 enjoy gcMng to the Movies, 1 can keep wide awake. 
Often it is after eleven P.M. before we return to our Hotel. 

Remember me to your mother. 

Your friend. 

Mary E. Foster. 


503, Warrington Apt*. 
775, Post St„ San Francisco, 
Jany. 9, 1926. 

Dear Mr. Dharmapala, 

Mrs. Foster wishes me to write you a few lines- 
She was glad to have your cable and know that you had 
arrived safely. She also wants to thank you for your 
letters with regard to Abhedananda. Mrs. Foster has 
turned over all M.S. to Mr. Porter to deal with. She 
states the temple is for the Buddhists and that she never 
gave Abhedananda any idea that he had any rights in 
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it. To use her own words—she says "if i gave you a 
pair of shoes I dam t tell another party he can use them 
too'. However 1 thint Mr. Porter will he able to settle 
the matter finally as regards Swami Ahhedananda's 
claims. You will be pleased to hear Mrs. Foster is well, 
the weather is pleasant so she is able to go out and 
about with comfort, she hopes you are taking cate of 
yourself. 

Last Sunday evening Mrs. Foster invited Mrs. Eaton 
and Mr. Hays to supper and she enjoyed a very pleasant 
evening with them. Mrs. Foster aays alohn nui and with 
kind regards and bciSt wishes from myself. 

Sincerely, 

Hylda Hudson, 


775, Post St., San Franctsco* Calif,^ 
Nov. 20, 1926. 

Dear Mr. Dharmapala, 

Mrs, Foster wishea me to thank you for some recent 
letters and also for a copy of the Light of Asia which 
arrived safely 2 or 3 days ago. Mrs, Foster says you can 
take the money from the Foster Fund for the purpose you 
wrote to her about. 

Mrs* Foster ts sending you under separate cover 5 
enlarged copies of that old photograph of her that she 
likes so much, I trust they may arrive in good condition. 

The name in you address “Colpetty" is so hard to 
decipher that i have tried to copy it, so I hope the letter 
and photos reach you safely* Mrs* Foster is well and 
hopes you are the same, her sister has just returned to 
S, F. after a 7 months visit in the East, 
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The rainy season is upon us and I guess it was badly 
needed, but it is not so pleasant for getting about. 

Mrs. Foster hopes you will find your mother and 
all your family in good health, she sends her aloha. 

Sincerely, 

Hylda Hudson. 


The Warrington, 775, Post Street, 
San Francisco, U.S.A. 

Jany. 19, 1927. 

Dc 2 tf Mr. Dharmapala, 

On Mrs. Foster’s behalf 1 am writing to thank you 
for a letter recently received and some photographs sent 
from London, a {sortrait of yourself which Mrs. Foster 
thinks is excellent and a group. You must be glad to 
escap>e the cold Elnglish winter and be once again in 
beautiful Ceylon. 1 hope you had a pleasant trip. 
Mrs. Foster hopes you found your mother and family 
well on your arrival. 

Towards the end of November 1 wrote to you for 
Mrs. Foster and addressed the letter to Ceylon, and also 
at the same time mailed 6 copies of an enlarged photo¬ 
graph of Mr. Foster which she likes, 1 hope you received 
them safely. 

Mrs. Foster is well and hopes you are the same, 
she sends her aloha. 

Yours sincerely. 

Hylda Hudson. 




MRS. FOSTER AND HER DONATIONS* 


In reply to the Venerable Anagahka Dharmapala’a letter iKanltinj 
Mrs. Fatter far her last and biggest donation of ^ 100.000 he received a 
touching letter from her which we reproduce below 

Chicaco. 111. May 21, 1923. 

My Dear Brother, 

Your letter of April 12th reached me in Chicago to-day. 
I left San Francisco on May 12th, to visit my sister living in 
this town and your letter was forwarded to me. 

I note what you state in regard to self-denial on your part. 
The money sent you is for you to use for your comfort as well 
as for the worh you are accomplishing. 

/ am grateful to you for all you have done for me. Please 
^ranf me this one wish. Do tak.c care of yourself and take 
enjoyment and make enjoyment by being with your mother 
more often. 

Live for your work, that is by taking good care of your 
health and give yourself more comforts. Haoe pleasant 
quarters such as you should has}e, in which to receive your 
friends. Take the money for it for you deserve it and I insist, 
take good care of yourself for my sake. 

I thank you for the itemised accounts of the good work 
you haoe accomplished with the money sent you. 

How often the thought comes to me how wonderful your 
work has grown. You must haoe given yourself very little 
rest to accomplish such good results. 

Words cannot express my gratitude, and how fortunate 
indeed it has been to me to have met a man so unselfish. As 


A facsimile of this letter Is published in thU issue—EOTTOR. 
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Sri Dharmarajika Vihara. Calcutta, for thf. construction of which 
Mrs. Fostlr donated Rs. 6S,I23. 
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Main Shrinc of thf Sri Dharaiarajixa Vihara. Calcutta. 
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/ 9aid in the beginning *'We will wor}(_ together and the honor 
muti be as much mine as yours.” 

May it please the Great All that we may meet again. 

Me ke Aloha Nui 

Your Suter. 
Mary E. Foster. 

Please give my Aloha Nui to your mother. 


THE UTE MRS. FOSTER 

B. L. Broucht<w, m.a. (Oxon.). 

A hundred 3 rear 8 ago in Hawaii, that beautiful group of 
islands in the Pacific reigned King Kamehameha the Great, 
who deserved the epithet far more than many who have 
played a much larger part in the world, for he laboured to 
advance his people and to save them from the destruction at 
the hands of white men that now unhappily seems to be their 
inevitable doom. 

He might be classed as one of the brilliant failures of 
history, but he was surely redeemed from that sad position 
by one fact, for we can say as Chang Yueh said in his preface 
to the Hsi Yu Chi of the ancestor Yuan Chuang, “his virtues 
produced a noble descendant.'* 

Returning from the Parliament of Religions held in 
Chicago in 1893, the Ven Anagarika Dharmapala met on 
board the ship Mrs. Mary Foster, a descendant of the great 
Hawaiian king. 

This lady confessed to the weakness of an over-hasty 
temper, and the Ven Anagarika taught her the Buddhist 
method of self-control. 

Mrs. Foster had evidently established relations with the 
4 
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Tlirce Jewels In fotitner lives, for she was from tlial day n 
devoted Buddhist. 

Being wealthy, she, like Vis&kha Devi was tin stinting in 
her ^"dana" to the cause ol Buddhism. 

It was largely thanks to her liherality that the Buddhist 
Mission ivas established in England, and all British Buddhists 
who have now or hereafter will embrace the Dhamma should 
remember with thoughts of love that it is largely to this noble 
lady that he owes his knowledge of the way of gaining metits 
and his confieiijuent rebirth under happy conditions. 

She lived a long life like our Lord Himself, and we 
may surely say of her as. of the Great King of Glory, *^ful| of 
noble thoughts she died,'* but not, we Hope to he bom in the 
World of Brahma, but rather that, folio wing the Bodhisatta 
course she will refuse the rewards of merit and make Earnest 
Wish to be reborn m this world out of pity for living beings 
and further to help forward the cause of the Dhamma. 

Our holy Religion teaches that old ties are not destroyed 
hy death but are renewed in future lives. 

So let Us hope that our sister wiB be with us m births to 
be, and that we shall with )oy renew the old associations with 
her simple ardent faith and the wise discourse of our revered 
leader and so pursue our way together to the great Nibbaua. 


A TRIBUTE FROM AN INDIAN 

By Sm Harj Singh Gour, m,a.. D,Uti., d.cx., ll.d.. m.l.a,. 

BARmsTEfl-AT'LA’W. NaGPL'R, 

In the summer of 1928 when 1 was in England 1 
received an invitation from the Britiih Maha-Bodhi 
Society to take part in the Atmiveraary Birthday Cdc- 
hradon of Mrs. Mary Mtkahala Foster, which I re¬ 
garded as a privilege, m though 1 had not seen thia 
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bDuntifuI lady, still 1 had heard and read of her fcreat bene^ 
factfons to the Maha^Bodhi Society and took perennial interest 
m the propagation of the Ohatma. Other speakers more 
closely acquainted with her eulogized hex services to the great 
cause of human emancipanon, which is the underlying current 
of Buddhism. I regret that in so short a time Mrs, Foster haii 
departed thie life, but 1 am sure that the work that she has left 
behind will endure and serve as a beacon light to other 
workers in the same field. Buddhism is not a creed so much 
as it is a cull, [t was so intended to he by the Master* It 
has destroyed human sendtudej freed man From the bondage 
of superstition, shed light where darknese prevailed before, 
destroyed caste, reviled the priest-craft who Hve upon the 
lucre of their dupes and revolutionised all previous ideas of 
man and the universe. As science advances the truths of 
Buddhism become more manifest, as superstition decays the 
light of Buddhism begins to shine, as human despotism h 
destroyed hy the onslaught of democracy, Buddhiism would be 
its key-5lonc. But it is Buddhism that taught the world the 
quahty of man and the nobility of human eervice. Of all the 
benefactors of Buddhism history reccids none were so 
magnanimous as its women votaries. Women aie better 
attuned and arc more susceptible to the finer sentiments of n 
noble religion. The Buddhism of today has already 
commenced its Westward march* where it has made many 
notable converts, but in this list of glorious pioneers of the 
creed the name of Mrs, Fofltet will always retain an honoured 
place. AU Lovers of truth must be sorry that one who has so 
richly endowed its pxopagatlan ia no more* But human life is 
transient : all that survives human frailty is noble deeds and 
the name of Mrs, Foster will always remain enshrined bi the 
role of honour of those who have dedicated their lives and 
labour to the service of a great creed. 



IN MEMORLAM 

By S, Halpab. 


Man know» but little here below. Of the great tuystene* 
of existence he has yet hacj but a glimmer^ a very faint view* 
In 1895 a young Buddhist from Ceylon fired with the noble 
ambition of Tc-establiBhing the Dharma in the land of its birth 
but fighting against adverse circumstances which would have 
driven an ordinary man to de&pair* went to Chicago to attend 
the Parliament of Religions and to speak to the Ameticatia 
about the life and teaebing of the Tathagata. The Americans 
knew nothing about Buddha and Buddhism. They knew only 
the generally-accepted European idea that the Bible contained 
the earliest rcli^ous truth and they believed that "Hebrew was 
the mother of all languages. Dugald Stewart (1753-1628) the 
philosopher, was convinced that the similaTities between 
Sanskrit^ C-rceh and Latui were due to Eaudulent imitation of 
Creek and Latin by wily BrahmanSr Sir Edwin Arnold hjiR 
stated that the great Hindu epic poems,, the R am ay an a and 
Mahabharata, were not knovm in Europe even by name till 
Sir William Jones announced their existence. In 1845 two 
Roman Catholic missionaries observed extraordinary Tcsem^ 
blances between their own ecclesiastic ritual and that of the 
popular form of Buddhism prevailing in Tibet and accounted 
f’r them by ascribing them to the Devil. It came as a shock 
to Europeans, as Sir E. Denison Ross has observed, that five 
centuries before the birth of Jesuis Christ a man had preached 
all the essential virtues of Christianity. 

Christian delegates assembled in great strength in the 
Parliament of Religions and the American Protestants who 
Vastly out-numbered others imagined that they would have an 
easy task in establishing the supremacy of theur own brand of 
religion. A* an observer has said they looked at men like 
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VrvtkaJianiia and Dharmapala wth an air oF supTeme con¬ 
fidence, 03 much &5 fco aay *‘Ju5t see Us Wipe them, out.'" But 
when VivekatiaLinda spake they (to Use the words of Sir Hiram 
Maxim) found that they *'had a Napoleon to deal with. His 
first speech was no leas than a revelation. Every word was 
eagerly taken down hy the reportera, and telegraphed all over 
the country., where it appeared in. thousands oF papers, 
Vivekananda became the lion of the day. He acxjn had an 
immense following. No hall could hold the people who flocked 
to hear him lecture. They had been sending silly girls and 
half educated simpletons of men, and tnUlioriB of dollars, to 
Asia for years to convert the poor benighted heathen and save 
his alleged soul : and here was a specimen of the unsaved 
who knew mare of philosophy and religion than all the parsons 
and missionaries iu the whole country. in 1916 when 
Sir Rabindranath Tagore delivered a lecture at the State 
University of Iowa it was said by one who was present i 
"'Many were the comments that reached my ears on the Tagore 
lecture. ‘I thought that the Hindus were a bunch of people\ 
a slangy under-graduate was heard to remark, who needed to 
be taught ; but now comes a Hindu who can really teach u* 
Americans* For the love of Mike 1 Doesn't that beat all' ** ! 

The more intelligent amongst the Americans w^Ko heard 
of the noble teachings of the Tathagata, free from creed and 
dogma, from the lips of the Anagafika had the surprise of their 
lives. Those teachings contained a complete answer to the 
questions which had arisen in their mind from the narrow 
religious creed they had been brought up in. But the number 
of such men was limited. It is all the more wonderful, 
therefore, that this visit to America proved so fruitful m results 
to the Anagarika. The impression created on an American 
lady. Mrs. Maiy Foster of Honolulu* had far-reaching results. 
The Anagarika met this great lady on his way from America 
to japan. Such was her appreciation of his great aims that 
from the moment of her first meeting she has. with queenly 
liberality, supported him in all hia undertakings and made it 
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possible for him to realise, to a p^eat extent, KLs noble aims. 
She herself wrote in a letter to him ; "How often the thought 
comes to me how wonderful your work has pawn. You must 
have ftivcn yourself very little rest to accomplish such good 
results. Words cannot express my patilude, and how fortunate 
It has been to me to have met a man so unselfish.” May the 
peat work for which this noble lady has done so much durinp 
her lifetime pow and prosper so that once more the Hindu 
may hear the words of the EnHghlened One who aaked man 
not to believe anything on His or on anyone^s authority but 
to believe k only because his own unbiased judgment tells 
him that It us tnie. and who declared : "Be ye lamps unto 

yourselves : be ye a refuge unto yourselves ; go to no externa] 
refuge,” 


MRS, MARY E. FOSTER 

By Prof, N. K, Bhacwat, M.A. 

There are many people, who command vast riches in 
this world, run after material pursuits and walks of life and 
prove a huge success. But to be wealthy is one thing and 
to know how to make use of the wealth b quite another. 
To think of wealth in terms of Self i\e., patiJlcation of wants, 
coruiecled with Self, is quite natural and normal. In fact, 
this has been the innate tendency of the world. But how 
difficult it IB to think of one's wealth in terms of others or 
some essentially righteous and altruistic cause I To take this 
point of view and being convinced of k, to rob oneself of 
personal comforts, to be on the look out of persons, who 
would prove themselves veritable benefactora and disintereeted 
friends of mankind and suifering humanity in particuiar, to 
Sacrifice one s wealth in this noble cause and derive pleasure 
indescttbable therefrom—requires a mind that is highly 
developed, highly concentrated, highly susceptible to noble 
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and generous impulaes and truly universal 1 Mts. Foster's was 
sucK a mind I 

As [ pass in teviCTy of the long life of that bcnefactre&a 
dF inankiiich t cannot but admire bei variaus quahtics of 
head and heart. It would be immensely prohtabic^ when all 
the letters^ that she has written to diffcjcnt persons, are pub¬ 
lished. so that they will serve to throw a dood of light on the 
toaman in her! Her mfallible instruction and appreciative 
heart i$ abundantly illustrated by her relations with the 
Anagarika Dharmapala whom she for the first time saw on 
his return from the Parliament of Qiicago. She could see the 
good work that was being done by the MaKabodhi Society, 
with Dharmapala at its head and on realising the great work 
of reviving the teachings of Lord Buddha in India and rC' 
habilitating the Buddha in his Country of birth and Pari 
Nibbana, she gave him (Dhaimapalaf large sums of money to 
enable him to carry out his mission. In all the- activities. 
Undertaken by the Mahabodhi Society, and which are now 
being nestled under the motherly n^ection and care of the 
Society, Mrs, Foster's liberal hand is noticeable E Indeed she 
stands as an cEoquent model of the verse in the Dhamma 
pada, which sayg ^'i'Vg out of a heap of flowers, they make 
many a garland, so should a mortal heap up much meritorious 
work.*' Her heart ever flowed with charity (Love) and when 
she saw or heard of any avenue which aimed at helping a 
falling yet righteous cause or relieving the sufle rings of 
humanity, her all-embracing, expanded and limitless love for 
good, transformed into active help and tangible sympathy. 
She translated the Teachings of the Lord into action and 
therein lies her greatness! Her long life was one continuous 
sPeam of active and energetic work, combined with strength 
of will and lofty confidence In the goodness of men, and 
self-.sacrificing heart without being sickly sentimental or 
credulous. She really occupies the roll of modem Visakha. 
May her great charity ever continue to inspire strong and 
brave hearts to work foT the restoration and glory of the past. 
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as attested fey the history^ art. culture and civilisation of the 
age of the Lord Buddha and may the institutions that liave 
sprung up due to her liberality and large heart, broad^cast 
the message of relief and hope given to the vtrorld fey the 
greatest and the best Fulfilment of humanity—Gotama Buddha I 
Mrs. Foster disappears but her great worL is immortal 1 
May She attain the hILse oF Nibbana! 


MRS, MART ELIZABETH MIKAHALA FOSTER THE BLESSED 

fji memonflim. 

By Mr. S, C MoOKERJEE, Bar-al-Law, 

Kice^President. Maha Bodhi Society, 

Associated with one of the richest Colleges in Oxford, 
due to its being tfec recepient of large bequests from tfee 
bands of Queen Pfeillipa the Consort of the Black Prince, is 
the motto, engraved on all its china and silver plate. 
"^^Queens afeall be tby Nurses.*' 

Comparing that small thing with the big royal patronages 
which Buddhism had received continually for a thousand 
years in the past, it is remarkable how aptly that motto fits 
in t For a thousand years Buddhism had not only become 
the '*State Religion*' of India but was the custodian of all 
its Educational and Cultural institutions under the five famous 
Universities viz*^ Nalanda. Xaxila, Jagaddal, Vikramsila and 
Odantapur which it nourished and maintained. 

The good work of imparting education and knowledge 
to thousands upon thousands of the alumni of those instltu^ 
tions in all kinds of arts, crafts and sciences as well as 
traming them in a practical psychology so essential for the 
true understanding of Buddhism and its misaionaiy propa- 
panda was in the hands of the Buddhistic Religious Order. 

Thus it came about that generation after generation of 
India's emperors and empresses, kings and queens, rich 
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mercliants and their wives vied with each other in lavishing 
and endowing funds and incomes of many villages in per¬ 
petuity for the upkeep of those beneficial institutions which 
were helpful in building up India's iimate culture and in pro¬ 
ducing a prolific Sanskrit and Pali literatine both of which 
had not only flooded India but scaling the heights of the 
Himalayas had made new homes in different parts of Central 
Asia according to the movements of deverse and successive 
groups of immigrants from India into those regions as the 
discoveries of Sir Aurel Stein and other explorers have 
established, 

TTie sand heaps of Central Asia and the niches of the 
Great Chinese Wall have preserved those Sanskrit and Pali 
works of immense quantity and they arc all being laboriously 
translated and deciphered in the universities of Berlin and 
Leningrad. These works as well as those that are still un¬ 
translated in Peking Library would, when translated, further 
reveal to the world the glory that India was during its Bud¬ 
dhistic period. Though many books have been destroyed by 
the vandal-hands of ignorant and narrow-minded fanatics— 
be those hands of Brahmans or those of Musalmans—we can¬ 
not but be too thankful for what remains. Nor can we but 
be less thankful for the advent of Pax Britannica which has 
fostered the growth of the National spirit in India by means of 
a just and stable government. 

Along with it has set in. as is natural and can be expected, 
a great Revivalist movement in Buddhism—a religious system 
based on Ethics—psychic philosophy of self knowledge and 
righteousness—an unique product of Indian culture which had 
lifted India in the past to the commanding position of the 
Instructress of the World on the one hand and on the other 
made her holy land of pilgrimage for all humanity irrespec¬ 
tive of Race. Sex. Cast. Colour or Creed because of the 
sublime personality of the Great Master who was not oiJy bom 
in India but was at hard work for forty five years in teaching 
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his disciple* the CrutKs of his doctrines—a record no other 
religious teacher in the world had aiirpaased- 

For opening wide the nisly gateways of this Revivalist 
movement in India at the cltjse of the last century there could 
be seen struggling and fighting the figure of a swarthy youth¬ 
ful BrahmachaH from Cay Ion and standing behind, him at a little 
distance there could ako be seen the figure of a white lady 
in foreign attire with a basket in hand out of which she 
would be occasionally throvidng out food and sustenance to 
him by way of encouragement to go on and on with his 
sacred and self imposed mission. 

Need w'e explain that the Brahmachari was no other than 
our friend and leader The Ven*ble Anagarika Dharmapala and 
the while lady befriending him from distance waa no other 
than our august benefactre** Mrs, Foster whose death we 
mourn to-day. 

A* the sequel would show it was a romance in generosity 
on her part that she should do anything to befriend him, 
particularly in such large a measure as she did* Being bom 
of wealthy Honolulu Christian parents and the wife of an 
American Christian gentleman she was imder no obligation 
to spend a penny piece for the cause of the Buddhistic 
Revival movement in Ceylon and India of which the Ven ble 
Anagarika may well claim lo be the pioneer in die field* Her 
immense trust and confidence in the Ven'ble Anagirika can¬ 
not be based on any earthly reason and therefore it rs pardon¬ 
able to surmise that in their post Incarnation^ of which they 
had no memory, they must have come in contact with one 
another and that the good Karma generated in the past Uves 
of both of them had discovered this particular method for 
working itself otHl a* hidden spring* flow out of the mountain- 
aide on to the valley beneath for fructifying the same. 

Those who like us joyfully view the Revivalist movement 
aa the right step forward for India s cultural regeneration the 
angelic generosity of the white lady of Honolulu can not but 
be the cause of rousing in them sentiments and feeling of 
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the utmost grateFulness and affectionate reverence b£ that of 
children towards their fond mother^ 

That being so, and she being venerated in every Buddhist 
home as the ^^Blessed*', we in order to keep our memory green 
SLB regards her sweet and noble personality and acts of bene¬ 
volence should in all solemnity and worshipful attitude of 
raind observe not only her birthday September 21st (sbe 
having been bom on September 2Jst 1844) as it has been our 
custom to do but her death day O ^th December) also ns she 
passed away at the ripe old age of 87 years on the 19th 
December 1930 at Honolulu. 

Now. what about the youthful monk struggling and 
fighting by the rusty gateways of this Revival movement? 
Anagarikn Dharmipala was the eldest son of a wealthy land- 
owner and business man in Colombo (Ceylon) and was born 
on the 17th September 1864. His family was the foremost 
Buddhist family in Colombo where it had established the Pali 
Vldyodaya College in 1873 when he was only 9 years old. 
Therefore the white lady of Honolulu was 21 years senior 
to young Dharmapala and old enough to be his mother^ In 
his 16th year (1860) when he was about to matriculate he 
came m touch with Madam H, P. BUvatsky the world- 
renowned founder of the Theosophical Society. She en¬ 
couraged him to devote his life and energy in the study of 
Pali literature and in the Revivalist work in connection with 
Buddhism. He became an ardent reader of her journal the 
’'Theosophisl.” That became the turning point in his career. 
He abnegated the world, took leave of his parents and deter¬ 
mined to devote his life to the cause of Buddhistic Revival, 
came to Adyar (Madras) in December 1684 (then only 20 
years 3 months old) along with Madam H. P. Biavaisky. 

From the time young Dharmapala became an inmate of 
the Home of the TTieosophists at Adyar it became (and along 
with it India) his second home. He devoted himself 
ardently to the Study of Buddhism and to the Improvement 
of his knowledge of English, as well as to the acquisitton O'f 
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facility in Writing and public'Speaking in boLh of which 
he became an expert. Those six years at Adyar were well 
spent in making hims elf eiiicient in the task Ke was about to 
take up namely an intensive propagandist work in the revival 
of Buddhism in India. 

Upon bidding adieu to Adyar in December 1690 he 
visited Buddha^Gaya for the fiist time on January 22nd 1891 
and on that day he pledged his life to the Buddha and 
promised to rescue the Maha Bodht Temple there^ containing 
as it does the Central Shrine of Buddhism together with the 
Bodhi Tree (now an o^shoot of the old Tree seated at the 
foot of which Prince Siddhartha became the Buddhah from 
the possession of the Satvite mahant whose dealings with the 
worship in the Shrine room amounted in hU opinion almost 
to sacrilege and thus was Ukcly to cause pain and humiliation to 
the whole of the Buddhistic world in whose estjni,ate every 
inch of the ground on which the Maha Bodhi temple stood 
was sacred soil. 

Returning from Buddha^Gaya he arrived in Calcutta in 
March IS9J and was cordially welcomed by the late Neel 
Kamal Mookerjee and since then the latter house 
at, Baniapukur became his Calcutta home for many 
years^ Constantly active and alert young Dharmapala did 
not know what it was to waste time* He became a regular 
reader at the Asiatic Society*s library and to keep up his 
habit of public speaking he began delivering lectures at 
Wellington Square and College Square the favourite haunt 
of the University students for purposes of recreation. Then 
be further resolved that he would establish a lechirc'hall 
of his own at College Square East for lecturing to the students 
on, the sublime teachings of the Buddha. During that very 
year (1891) the Maha Bodhi Society was established due to 
his exertion and persuasive powers with influential Calcutta 
friends* It became a registered association for the advance¬ 
ment of Buddhistic knowledge and culture which had almotit 
died out in India* Of this body young and energetic 
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DKatmapala became and still b, we arc glad tc record, the 
General Secretary. The storting oF thb Society was also a 
turning point in his career and helped him to go Forward 
beFore the large public in confidence. 

At about this time the building oF a Reat Houee for 
Buddhist pilgrims at Buddha Gaya near the Maha Bodhi 
Temple being essential he was successful in raising suHicient 
Funds from Arakan. Burma and Ceylon all of which he 
handed over to the Gaya District Board For the completion 
and maintenance oF the commodious two-storied house. 

Not content however with his own intellectual output in 
the shape of lectures to students on Buddhism, Dharinapala 
took the bold step of launching into journalism under the 
auspices oF the Maha Bodhi Society. He started, this '*Maha 
Bodhi" journal, the First Buddhist organ in India—editing and 
publishing it himself—in the month of Jauary 1893. k would 
be completing its 39lh year of existence in the month of 
December this year. 

By some good luck the first number of this journal Found 
its way into the hands of the Organising Committee at 
Chicago, of the Parliament of Religions which was con¬ 
vened to be held there in the month of September 3893. It 
was a thought-provoking anesdve number and that Gom- 
mittee lost no time In sending out an invitation to young 
Dharmapala who responded thereto by being pcrsoruJly 
present before that distinguished gathering in September 1893. 
His speeches made on that occasion attracted attention 

through-out the United States. 

A month after that great event Dharmapala left San 

Francisco for Japan via Honolulu. ^'3ien the steamer 
reached Honolulu harhour a numhei of ladies and gentlemen 
came on hoard to meet the Buddhist delegate. Never did 
he anticipate that among them was the white lady who was 

to become the Patron of the Maha Bodhi Society. On that 

occasion she asked him for the Buddhistic method of how to 
control her anger and imperious and haughty temper. Without 
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even enquiring about her name or who she was he gave 
her certain Buddhistic instructions of a psychological nature 
which upon practising for several years she was pleased to 
inform him of the efficacy of what he had told her. 

The white lady began sending annually small donations 
to the Maha Bodhi Society and later on began sending 
hundred bottles of Halpruner’s Malaria cure. 

In August 1902 Dharmapala had occasion to revisit 
America. From Los Angeles he wrote to Mrs. Foster ex¬ 
pressing his desire to open a free industrial school at Samath 
and asked her for help. In March 1903 when he was at San 
Francisco he asked for help. It came to him there which 
was equivalent to Rs. 10.000. She was the first to help him 
thus to make Samath a centre of his work, where previously he 
had acquired some thirteen bighas of land with funds received 
from his own mother and the Raja Bhinga of Benares. 

In July 1906 came ftulher help from the gracious lady 
which was sufficient for purchasing a small two-storied 
building at 46. Beniapukur Lane. Calcutta, which became 
the permanent headquarters of the Maha Bodhi Society, 
which till then had no permanent habitation. 

In 1914 December. Dharmapala wrote to Mrs. Foster 
expressing his desire to erect a Mausoleum at Samath 
and asked her to send her donation, which came in January, 
1913 and it was equivalent to Rs. 17,783. It was duly 
deposited in the Benares Bank and formed the nucleus for 
building the Samath Vihara which is now nearing completion. 

In June 1915 however, the Goverrunent of India at the 
request of the Government of Ceylon interned Dharmapala 
at Calcutta at 4/A. Collage Square, which had been 
previously purchased by Dharmapala. in fulfilment of his 
resolve to build a preaching hall in College Square as pre¬ 
viously mentioned. 

The discovery of Relics at Taxila a^orded the then Edu¬ 
cational member Sir Sankaran Nair to offer a Relic to the 
Maha Bodhi Society provided they bulit a Vihara in Calcutta 
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to enshrine the same. This offer of the Government of India 
came in June 1916. Thereupon the Buddhist world was 
appealed to for funds but no response came. He also 
appealed to the gracious lady and she responded to him 
with a draft for £1200 to be followed year after year with an 
equal or larger donation. 

As is well known the old structure at 4/A. College Square 
was pulled down and the present Dharmarajika Vihara was 
built on that land and the Relic of Lord Buddha came to be 
duly enshrined therein with the full approval of Lord 
Ronaldshay, the then Governor of Bengal in 1921. 

It should also be mentioned that from 1905 to 1912 year 
after year a donation of Rs. 3.000 was received from 
Mrs. Foster which the Anaganka applied for Buddhist work 
in Ceylon in founding schools, in the establishment of the 
Maha-Bodhi Printing Press, and a weekly newspaper under 
the name of “Sinhala Baudhaya,” which became a vehicle 
for the promulgation of religious, social. Industrial, and agri¬ 
cultural views among the Sinhalese. It was stopped by the 
Government of Ceylon during the riots in 1915 and remained 
suspended until June 1922. In order to show his gratitude to 
Mrs. Foster the Anagarika visited her in Honolulu in June 
1913, and the gracious lady pleased at the visit gave a further 
donation of Rs. 60.000 to establish a free hospital at Colombo 
in the name of her father, her husband and her friend. The 
hospital was established in the building at 2 Darlcy Lane, 
which has now been named after her as * Foster Lane — 
which was gifted to the Angarika by his late father and 
valued at a lakh of rupees. Since 1914 the hospital is being 
daily used by patients of all religions and nationalities, and 
the number of patients treated free with medicines is over 
300.000. Being pleased with the work of the Anagarika she 
sent in November 1919 on the day the Armistice was signed 
$50,000 U.S.A. Victory Bonds whose interest is expended 
for the manifold works of the Maha-Bodhi Society. Her last 
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(lunation of $900^000 reached the Anagarika with the letter 
which is rcprodticed in this isaue. 

It ia remarkable that in none of Mrs. Foster'a letters to 
Dharmapala she laid down any the least condition of her 
donation^. She left it entirely to the discretion of Dhamia- 
pala as to how he should expend the same^ In that respect 
she had absolute trust and confidence in him. It is also 
remarkable w'hat a wonderful and trustworthy manager or 
steward of her Funds he has been. And that notwithstanding 
the intense desire on ihc part of the gracious lady that Dhanna- 
pal a should not stint himself and live well and entertain 
Friends. 

It is estimated that the sum total of the lady's donations 
which reached Dharmapala's hands would amount to about 
eight lakhs oF rupees. Now. if she had not been oF that 
generous disposition and had Found pleasure in hoarding up 
her wealth, her name would certainly have never been known 
to the EuddhisrtJc world, nor would she have had much recog¬ 
nition at Honolulu or in America, There cannot be the least 
doubt that the dealings oF the Anagarika with her funds have 
ennobled Kcf name and given her a position amongst the 
best of her sex. 

To summarise the good work that have been accom¬ 
plished, We say that she hae bectl the benefactress and 
donor lo (IJ The Sri Dharmarajika Vihara and (2) the Foster 
House at Cslcutta. (3) the Foster Free Hospital, Colombo, 
(4) the Foster Seminary Colombo^ Ceylon, (5) the Foster Hail, 
Madras, (6) the Vihara at Samatli (which ss nearing comple¬ 
tion), (7) the Head quarters of the Buddhist mission in London 
at No. 'll. Gloucester Road, Regents Park, N,W, 1. 

After the gracious lady had breathed her last, it is 
incumbent on us to inform our readers as to what took place 
at Honolulu. We gather from the British Buddhi.st of 
February, 1931 that at a service "hel d at 1 lon^pvanjt J^cidt- 
dhist temple on Sunday the 21 at December, 1930 the Rev, 
E, H. Hunt presiding at the function spake followa t '"On 
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BubdHiaT Sciidjow KT RAMCinavA, Colombo, one of mf, schuols aENfpiTED hy Mbs. FosTER'a donations. 
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Fiiday afternoon Mr*. Mary Foster of Honolulu passed on. 
Mrs. Foster became a Buddbist in 1893 when she met the 
■Venerable Ana^arika Dharmapala who was returning from 
the Parliament of Reii^ons held in ChicagOH, 

It bafi b<^en my privilege to meet Mrs. Foster on several 
occasion* and 1 was always impressed with her strong yet 
intensely gentle personality. Sbe always symbolised to me 
tbe grace and ebarm of a lady of old Ida wail. 

Never sbal I I forget my I ast visit to tbis gracious 
personage. As L was taking my leave she turned to me and 
quoting from tbe Light of Asia said :— 

■Tor now I know by wbat within me stirs^ 

That t shall teach compassion unto men* 

And be a speechless world's inleTpretor^ 

Ababng this accursed flood of woe.*" 

adding a request that I take charge of her funeral service and 
T did have the pnvilege of saying a few words beside her 
body prior to her cremation. 

Buddhism owes a great deal to women in the past and 
no doubt they will continue to play an important part in its 
future history. In Mrs* Foster another woman*B name was 
added in the glorious Hst. 

The Buddhist world in all walks of life in India and 
Ceylon had called her blessed, for she has contributed very 
largely to the upkeep and endowment of orphanages for the 
sake of children* and seminaries for the tmining of the 
Buddhist teachers. Hospitals and free outdoor dispeosaiies 
also owe their existence to her beneficence. 

We in Honolulu ha’^'e also benefitted by the fact that such 
a gracious lady had been living In our midst. May she ever 
progress towards enlightenment*'* 

And in this, we of the MaHa Bodhi Society beg most 
respcctfiilly to add our sincere and heartfelt prayers that she 
may be once more reincarnated as a personificatton of a 
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lofder womanKood and work amongst us for our nationnl 
uplift and Te-estab|ishjTtent of iKo glofious traditions of 
BuddKism m India. 


'TOEIR WORKS FOLLOW WITH THEM'’ 

By Madeline R. Hardinc;. 

one attains the vision of mankind the world over 
as one great whole, one tegins to see the necessity for the 
manifold paths to Realisadon^ whatever be the understanding 
that ultimate Rcalisadon implies. One begins to realise that 
not one of the paths, whether of various forms and ceremonies, 
of renunciation or meditation, can be acceptable to all. One 
begins to understand that mankind cannot realise its highest 
idea] along lines insisted upon or laid down by certain creeds. 
The hours spent in trying to keep true to tenets of faith 
composed by others, with which our own inner being is not 
m harmony, mean so much labour lost and power taken away 
from attaining the end we have rn view. Therefore as a 
Vadaniist myself f can see the need for the t^mfous methndi 
of cjtpressing our Higher being, that each one may get into 
tunc along the path most haimonious to his Inner Self, 

Among Buddhists, particularly when attending the Vihara 
In London, England, I have met some of the most beautiful 
and unselfish characters, who were truly working wilhoul 
thought of reward, characters which it would be impossible 
to force into any other mould. Buddhi«m had developed 
them and Buddhism alone could keep them in the selfsame 
beauty of life. In Buddhism I find the pure teachings of 
various religions merely expressed xmder another name. On 
the Eight'fold path 1 find that Jesus the Christ based his 
teachings to a great extent. Let (>eop]e say what they will 
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about CKri£t>anity but all the pure, unpolluted tcacliing$ of 
Jcsua were ^mmcd up in the words:— 

Love the Lord thy Cod with all thy heart and With 
all thy soul and with all thy mind”; and, "Thou shall 
love thy neighbour as thyself.” 

There are no creeds and complications in this. And the 
disciples of Jesus knew what His simple practical religion was 
when one wrote: 

"Pure religion and undehled before God and the 
Father is this. To visit the fatherless and widows in 
their aillictSoti, and to keep himself unspotted from the 
world. 

And this simple teachings U to be practised without fear or 
favour^ for the great Christian Apoatle wrote : 

God hath made of one hfood ail nofions o/ men for 
to dwelt on all the face of the earth.” 

So in writing these few words of appreciation of the life of 
Mrs. Mary Mikahala Foster of Honolulu* it la with the con¬ 
viction that she earned out a great noble work. She saw 
Light and through her love and genoroaity, itrcspecdve of 
nationality, she enabled a great host of people to see it loo 
and so illuminated the unsatisfied yearnings of their nature. 
She became a power m a religiort which has its devotees the 
world over. She gave of her best. She helped to lighten 
the burden borne by the Rev. .^nagarika Dharmapala in his 
burning desire to relieve the ills of mankind. We all know 
bow the soul-force that he sent out in his unselfish eageraesa 
attracted to him one of whom he stood in need, for m 1893* 
in a most unexpected manner, he met Mrs. Foster on his 
way from the Parliament of Rcligiuns. She was his answer 
to the need he was feeling—surely another instance of pure 
unBetiish thought acting as a magnet to attract to itself thm 
of which it stood in need! 

When Mary Foster met the Venerable Aiingarika and 
beard his teaching she came into touch with something which 
satisfied her Inmost craving and. as the passing years proved. 
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Her ficvotion to Buddhism did not centre around any being. 
Only at rare intervals she saw the one who had brought her 
within the fold and yet her love clung to the teaching^ she 
had imbibed tbiougb him and ber feet kept firmly on tbe 
path along which abe had decided to realise the bigbeat. 
Her u>or^» proved tbe reality of ber convictions. As tbe 
Christian Scriptures say, "Faith without works ia dead/' 
Through her generosity the beautiful Vibara in Calcutta was 
^®dc possible, which stands -as a monument to her loving 
thought. But all she did for Euddbism and through Buddhism 
for her fellow beingSH^ in many parts of the world, is already 
known. JTosc of us who have met the Venerable Anagarika 
in England know how often, although away in that distant 
part of the world, she eased the load he carried, a load which 
for many year? he bore almost ein^e-handed. 

When we consider the constructive thought and through 
that the practical help that this one true disciple was the me^ns 
of bringing to innumerable people, it makes one long to see 
her mantle Fall on others. Not only arc such great souls 
needed in the Buddhist fold but in the many folds of other 
religions, whose followers so often seem content with the 
belief that their ovm salvation is assured but who so often 
appear to Have little thought for the crying needs of men and 
women in all walks of life, 

"Well done, thou good and faithful servant: thou hast 
been faithful over a few things, I wiU make dice ruler over 
many things : enter thou the joy of thy lord/' 


VISAKHA OF THE MODERN BUDDHIST WORLD 

By Devapriya Wausinha. 

In the galasy of famous Buddhist women who have 
brought glory to Buddhism, the name of Mrs, Mary E, Foster 
who pMSfd aw*y on thn t9lh of December last, will find an 
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Konoured place. Her name will stand out a® the modem 
representative of that long list of noble women headed by 
the great Visakha of Buddha's time., 

Mrs. Foster's conversion to Buddhism and her subsequent 
identification with the noble work of the Venerable Anagarika 
Dharmapala sounds almost incredible. But the fact Temains 
that it did happen. The lady whose name is bo familiar to 
us was born in the little speck of land known as Hawaii, 
in the midst oF the mighty Pacific and pouted forth her wealth 
into the bowl of another born in a sunllar island. Between 
her home and the ccumtry where her money was spent there 
U a distance of over 10.000 miles. She did not set her eyes on 
W'hat her money had helped to build up and yet^—^this is the 
strangest part of the story—she gave lakhs of rupees at the 
mere suggestion of that indefadgahle worker whom fihe had 
seen only thricc throughout a period of 38 years of friendship. 

What Is the secret of this unparalleled generosity? We 
can find only one answer to this: It IS THE InFLLENC^ OF 
THE AlJ,-EMBRAaNG BUDDHADHAMMA, Buddhism knows no 
barriers of race, colour or carte. It i« universal and its 
truth is to be tested and. proved in its applicaHon to human 
life. tMrs. Foster had a mere glimpse of the Dhamma from 
the lips of the Anagarlka Oharmapala Just as Sariputta heard 
one verse from AssajF But she took ic to heart and practised 
In her own life and found it efficacious. Thenceforth she 
befriended the one who had taught her the doc In'ne and 
contributed her share in the dissemination of the sublime 
Teaching, 

Having done her duty, she has now passed away. But she 
leaves behind an imperishable name. The great inadluiJoris 
both in India and Ceylon which owe ihetr existence chieBy to 
her munificence are living and growing monuments to her 
generosity. A grateful people will cherish her sacred memory 
juBt as they cherish the memory of VisakKa of old. 

Few can give like Mrs. Foster. There are people who 
give a rupee and clamour for accounts, Mrs. Foster gave 
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lakhs but never for onco did she inquire how the money was- 
spent. How few enn claim such confidence^ 

Buddhists of Asia cannot but be thankful to the Venerable 
Anasarika Dharmapala for getting into their fold one so noble 
and generous. It is difficult to hnd another like her and the 
passing away of this finest example of Buddhist philanthropy 
is a source of profound sorrow and regret to all who appre^ 
ciate genuine liberality and love of humanity. May she be 
rchom in a happy state to continue her work of helping 
humanity in its struggle to attain Nibbana. 


MAHY EUZEBETH MIKAHALA FOSTER OF HONOLULU 

MY HUMBLE TRIBUTE, 

By Mr. E. S. Jayasinha, Colc^^tbo. 

Mrs. T. R. Foster, the patroness of the Maha'Bodhi 
Society^ died on the 19th December 1930, at her residence in 
Honoluln at the ripe age of 66, Her passing away has created 
in the Buddhist world not only in Ceylon, but In India and 
Elnglond Os well, wEere her numberless benefactions in the 
cause of Buddhism are gratefully remembered, a void that 
will not be easy to fill. In the Buddha^s dnetrine charity takes 
precedence over all other virtues, and the spirit of "dona"* 
or giving was beet exemplified in the Master*■ own cUy by 
Anathapindika. the layman who presented the Jetavana 
Monastery to the Order, and among lay women by Visakhl, 
who is otill honoured oa the great patroness of Buddhism. With 
Visakha^s must b-e cherished today the memory of Mary 
Elizabeth Mlkahala Foster of Honolulu, as another noble- 
hearted woman, whose unstinted generosity in the cause of 
Buddhism hog made her name loved and honoured in the Blast, 
in Europe and America and wherever the word Maha-Bo^hi 
is uttered. The story of how an extremely wealthy American 
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lady like jVlrs. Foslef, living in tiie Honolulu came to 

embrace GuddkUm atid to make aucb munificent benefactlana 
in iLat great cause can only be described, aa a apirited romance 
and one that tbc doctrine of kamma alone can make clear. 
A few details may not be without inter cat to those who read 
for the firat dme something of the story of h<'lrs. Fooler and the 
loFty and himmnltanan ideals that inspired her ljfe» 

Following closely upon the great revival of Buddhism in 
Ceylon, the Venerable Anagarika H. Dbarmapala, another of 
Ceylon a great Buddhist benefactors and missionaries, who 
founded the Maha-Bodhi Society In IS^I. attended the Parlia¬ 
ment of Religions in Chicago in IS93, as a Buddhist delegate. 
On bis way back, he met Mrs. Foster on board a steamer at 
Honolulu and as a result of the religious advice be gave her,, 
she promised to help the Anagarika in big work. For ten 
years, however, there appeared to be no response From ber* 
But from ] 902, till the date of her death recently, she continued 
to help with regal munificence every great Buddhist cause 
whedier m the United States, in India, in Ceylon, or In 
Furopc. There is no doubt that hlrs, Foster in her past lives 
had been a great Buddhist and tbat her great generosity in the 
cause of Buddhism in her recent life waa purely the result of 
her past Karmic influences, reawakening in her to the good of 
countless ninnher^ of her follow beingG she helped out of Her 
mimiflcence. One of the first objects for which Mrs. Foster's 
money was set aside was the school at Samath. near Benares. 
To-day Samath ls a great Buddhist centre and towards the coat 
of the magnificent Vihara Mrs. Foster contnbuted F^ 3 . 30+000/-. 
It is hardly necessary to chronicle here in detail her many 
other benefactions. Her missiDnaiy zeal and the eager and 
generous solicitude for the welfare of Buddhists in particular 
and cll mankind in general are amply displayed in the work 
she has done through the agency of that missionary of modem 
Buddhism, the venerable tbe Anagarika Dharmapala. Today 
the magnificent Vihara at Samath in the very birth place of 
Buddhism stands as a stately monument to one whose gingle- 
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minded devotion for the furtheranc* of Buddhium is worthy of 
emuladon by all BuddhistH in whslcver measure their 
means permit. Then in Ceylon among other things there are 
the Maha-Bodhi Schools adording a means of education in a 
Buddhistic atmosphere to hundreds of children ; and the 
Foster Robinson Memorial Flospital founded in 1914, for the 
furtherance of the indigenoiiii system of medicine. In the 
latter years of her life she saw the accomplishment of yet 
another of the Anagarika’s great ambitiDns of a Buddhiat 
Mission to England which she helped in a large measure by 
making contributions towards its co:j>t continually up to the 
very end of her life. What the mission achieved both in 
England and America are well-known and to Mre. Foster s 
generous help its success is mainly due. 

Now Mrs. Foster is dead hut her work remains. Blessed 
with the gift of the Triple Gem the Buddhists of Ceylon oF 
the latter day knew not of its splendour or its worth, but the 
late Mrs, Foster has shown Os how to appreciate its worth 
and how to flash its respletidant rays to the four comers of the 
earth. And let tis hope that the example set by her would be 
assiduously followed by all and the torch held aloft would 
continue to bum with greater brilliance-fanned by the gratitude 
of a people she loved and helped. The namea of Mrs. Foster 
and of the Anagatika who met each other under the influence 
of religion will be remembered by succeeding generations of 
Buddhists with veneration just as the names of Vij^akha and 
Anlthapindika are revered by the Buddhbt world today. May 
the two noble personage & whom a romance of unparalleled 
generosity brought together for the good of many, meet in 
similar circumstances in many a birth to come for the good 
of rnankind. 



MRS. MARY FOSTER-FOSTER MOTHER OF BUDDHISM 
IN MODERN INDIA 

By DkaIUIA AdITYA D^tAAMACHARYVA, B.A.. 

Editor^ Buddhist fndia. 

The IndiaQ Buddhist Cammunity shocked to hear of the 
passing away of Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Foster. Patroness of 
the ATaha Bodlu Society of india, Ceylon and the British 
Isles on the memorahk day, the 19th of December 1930. It 
IS true that she was ailing for some years past due to her age. 
and to every Buddhist who understands the unreality of 
nature and the supreme reality of super'ccnsciousness until, 
the attainment of Nirvana the ultimate goal of life, her leav¬ 
ing ofi the diseased mortal coQ of this life is only a prepara¬ 
tory stage for that ultimate, eternal bliss which it is the wish 
of every Buddhtst that she should attain in the coming life^ 
The great lesson that she gave to the world by her 
princely munificence in the cause of humanity for the allevia¬ 
tion of human buffering and more particularly in the cause of 
Buddhist missionary vrork and cidhiral development of India 
will never be forgotten by about four lacs of Indian Buddhists 
as also by the entire Buddhist world. The phenomenal 
reception given to the Ven. Anagarika Dharmapala hy the 
aaintly figure at the Port of Honolulu In October 1893 and 
the message of Lord Buddha that Ceylon greatest modem 
missionary poured into her inquisitive cars which were in 
readiness far the same due to her upanissaya kamma will 
ever remain historic In the rise and growth of the Maha Bodhi 
movement in India. Ceylon and the British Isles. The unique 
and practical example that this lady of the Far West gave 
to the world will ever remain a golden bridge For the union 
of the materialistic West and the spiritual and cultural Fast. 
Her example has inspired, and will inspire the thoughtful and 
scientifically trained people of the West. 
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Lord Buddha in one of His sermanB said:— 
hthiyS'pi pandita honti 

That is, women also can become pandiu Of learned 
persons. And Buddhist history has witnessed a ^aJaxy oF 
eminent^ highly cultured munlEcent and noble women. Bud¬ 
dhist religion and culture have given the fullest measure of 
socio-religious freedom to women* A good number of the 
women sacriReed their lives* comforts, wealth and houses for 
the attainment of Nibbana. Of such women, Mrs. Mary 
Foster is one. 

In these days of the Buddhist Renaissance in India when 
the Buddhists of India can hardly lift up their heads pardy 
due to hostile Influences and lack of mspiring spirit* and 
partly due to the lack of patrons ot pstroncssea of the Visakha 
fame, Mrs. Mary Foster from the far-off Weit—from the Island 
in the Pacific Ocean responded and came forward with 
princely donations. The whole solid existence of the Maha 
Bodhi Society of India, the alow but sure growth of the First 
Buddhist Monastery or Temple in the Ajanta style with the 
sacred relic of Lord Buddha Sakyamuni enshrined therein in 
Calcutta, the London of the East, the permanent building 
where lies the British Maha Bodhi Society, the Samath Mula- 
gandhakud Vihara and Buddhist University which will shortly 
have another sacred holy relic of Lord Buddha in its sacred 
chamber and a series of other humanitarian charities would 
not have been possible without her practical acts of sila 
fnoble deeds), dana (charity), and prajfiS (wisdom) the three 
chief essentials of the ten perfecdona necessary for the attain' 
tnent of Supreme Enlightenment or Nirvana. For obvious 
reasons Mrs, Maty Foster ia the Foster Mother of Buddhism 
in Modem India, 



0 FARE THEE WEU 


“O fare thee well, thy duty nobly doae^ 

Tby days in loving service gladly spent. 

And now thine eyes a Futle^ vision see ; 

For lo 1 the veil of sense in twain is rent. 

O fare thee well^ for we are left behind 
To spread abroad the Dharma glad and bright^ 
To point the Way from ignoi^ance and pain. 

To IfUth's far realms of Everlaeting LIglit." 


IN MEMORIAH 

By Dr. Indra Man. M. M, F„ Katmandu. 

Mrs. Mary E. Foster of Honolulu is no more in the land 
of the livings But her acts remain, acts which giorlfy her in 
perpetuity. 

India had well-nigh forgotten her true son Buddha and 
Hia sublime teachings for nearly eight centuries. If ] remember 
aright—and 1 am certain I do so—it was the venerable Brahma- 
chaii Anagarika Dharmapala of Ceylon, who with the muni- 
hcence oF this benevolent lady in fai'off Honolulu commenced 
the revival of Buddhism in the land of its birth. To-day in the 
hour of our dire need Mrs. Foster has left us for good. By 
her death an irreparable loss has been created in our midst. 
Our activities will temporarily receive a set-back no doubt. 

The magnitude of the magnificent work made possible by 
her charity is still fresh in our minda. The merit (pimya) of 
such right deeds (samyakkarya} is beyond description and must 
have accompanied her when she passed away. May peace 
be to her : “aabbe sankhirt anicca/* 




* MAHA BODHI SOam^S CONDOLENCE 


The foDowuie resolution was passed at a meeting of 
the Maha Bodhl Society held in Calcutta on the iBth January » 

1931 :— ^ 

This public meeting held under the auspices of the 
Maha BfxUii Society deeply grieves to learn of the death of 
Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Foster of Honolulu, Patroness of the Maha 
Bodhi Society, who was one of the t^eatest benefactors in 
modern limes for the revival of Buddlnsm both In India and 
Ceylon through the active co-operarion and devoted servicca 
of the Ven.^*Anagarika Dharmapala and p1acc:S on record 
its gratitude and high appreciation of her numerous acts of 
benevolence for the cause of Buddhism so very dear to her 
heart. 

It 15 further resolved that a copy of the above resolution 
be forwarded to her sister under the signature of the President- 


BOMBAY BUDDHA SOCIETY'S CONDOLENCE 

Dr. A. L. Nair sendb us the foUowing resolutiDn. passed 
at a meeting of the Buddha Society held in Bombay — 

That this meeting of the Buddha Society^ Bombay, is 
shocked at the most lamentable demise of MrS- Mary E. 
Foster of Honolulu, who was the Patroueea of the Maha Bodhi 
Society- 

This meeting places on record the most meritorious 
services that Mrs, Foster has rendered to the cause and revival 
of Buddhism in India and Europe, Her admirable spirit of 
active philanthropy, self-sacrihcing zeal and devotion to the 
Buddha, singleness of purpose and wonderful power of 
reading the sincerity of devotees, like the venerable Anagarika 
Dharmapala, whom she idolised with the affection of a fond 
mother and her long and healthy life of about B7 years 
^these have justly entitled her to the estimation, and rever- 
ence of the Buddhist vrorld and to the status and digniW of 
Visakha Migarmata of the ancient Buddhist India. Buddmsm 
has. in the opinion of the Society» sustained an irreparable 
loss in the death of Mrs. Foslei. The Society offers its most 
heartfelt condolences at this sad occurrence to the family 
of the bereaved. May the cause of Buddhism for which she 
has at all rimes stood Up and sacrificed her enormous wealth 
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prosper sjidi develop into a tree of liuniri^t growtli to enable 
tKou^ands oF suffering beings to sit under its deep shade and 
attain tbe bliss of Nibbana. this is the most earnest wish of the 
Society I 


FOSTER ROBINSON MEMORIAL HOSPITAL, COLOMBO 

Tbia free hospital and out^door disperk^ary was started 
by the Venerable Anagarika Dharmapala with the donatione 
received from Mrs, Mary R. Foster, It has proved to be a 
great blessing to the poor inhabitants of Colombo, In appre¬ 
ciation of tbe generosity of the donor, the Colombo Muni¬ 
cipality has re-named Darley Lane in which the hospital is 
situated as “Foster Lane,” We give below a table smiwing 
the number of padents treated from the year 1919. 


Y«r, 


Out-door patients. 

JndoCkr pAtietiti. 



1919 


12.932 

9 



1920 

... 

16.576 

23 



1921 

a-f d- 

22.240 

49 



1922 

mm* 

30.516 

58 



1923 

... 

30,681 

136 



1924 


31,392 

129 



1925 

.a 4. » 

31,230 

125 



1926 

**4' 

32,016 

152 



1927 

•#4 S 

33,959 

106 



1925 

-<4 t- 

35.834 

136 



1929 

Mmm. 

33,%r 

101 



1930 

... 

35.871 

113 





349,206 

M37 



HOW MRS. FOSTER'S 

DONATIONS HAVE BEEN UTILISED 


Maha fiodhi Press^ 

Colombo 

5,000 

0 

0 

Buddhist Theosophical 

Society for 

schools 



handed over to M. 

B. S. 

4,894 

12 

0 

Maha Bodhi Schools, Ceylon 

1,600 

0 

0 

Foster Seminary maintenance 

12.500 

0 

0 

Mr, L. E. Power 


■ VI 4-B<l 

... 2.625 

15 

0 

“Was” ceremony at Buddhagaya ... 

... 2,099 

6 

0 

Sri Lankadhara Society, 

Colombo ... 

... 2,000 

0 

0 
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Mallika Home for the Aged. Colomho 
Ananda College, Colomho 
Sadacara Bauddha Kulatigana Society 
Museua School, Colombo 
Sii Suman^ala Dharmaaala, Colombo 
Japanese Laxthqiiake Fund 
Y. M, B- A.. Colombo 
Gampaha Orphanage 
Upasikaxama, Kandy 

Buddhagaya Question: Delegates expenses 
Land for school for Rodiyas, Ceylon 
German Buddhist 
Dhaxnmapada Prizes 
Anuradhapura School Bmlding 
Other Charities 
Tooth Relic Temple 
Pcrumber Land, Madras 
Perumber School 
Penimber Avasa 
London Buddhist Head Quarters 
House in Beniapukur Lane 
Mulagandhakuti Vihara 
Dharmarajika Vihara 
Hiniduma Rubber Eatate 
Pali Test Society. London 
Land at Rajaginya^ 

Upasikarama, Rajagiriya 
Bungalow in Rajagiriya land 
Huts at Rajagiriya 
M* B, S. Head Quarters, Calcutta 
Land for Vihara in Calcutta 

B. S. Head Quarters, Colombo 
Property Adjoining Head Quarters 
Property at Slave Island 
Victor House, Maligakanda 
Property at Anuradhapura 
Property at Katugaaota 
Property at Dumbara 
London Buddhist Work ... 

Machines for the Maha Bodhi Preas 
Industrial School* Samath (1^4) 

Foster Robinson Free Hospital 

The current expenses of the Maha Bodhi Society 

the interest and rent of houses belonging to the 

Fund.” 


2.500 0 0 

3.500 0 0 
1*000 0 0 
1.000 0 0 
2*000 0 0 

600 0 0 
3,000 0 0 
1,000 0 0 
750 0 0 
750 0 0 
100 0 0 
200 0 0 
1,070 0 0 
5.267 0 0 
3.475 0 0 

2.500 0 0 
400 0 0 

3*000 0 0 
3,000 0 0 
67.051 n 0 
20.000 0 0 
30,000 0 0 
65,123 0 0 
30.000 0 0 
2.000 0 0 
6.000 0 0 
2,500 0 0 

2.500 0 0 

1.500 0 0 
26.000 0 0 
21.000 0 0 
46,250 H 0 
H.506 0 0 
25,832 0 0 
60,764 0 0 

5,267 0 0 
10.000 0 0 
1,000 0 0 
50,638 0 0 
3,041 0 0 
10*690 0 0 
60*000 0 0 
are met with 
*'Mrs. Foster 




FINANQAL 

Muugandha Kun Vjhara Flind. 
acknowledgtd Ra. 76,278-2-10. S* N. Barua, 
5/- (Feb.) ; Pba Tha Htaw, Thairawaddy, Rs. 5/- : 
Sar^t Chandra Oioudhury* Yamethm, (Feb.) Rs, 10/-. Grand 
Total Rs. 78.298-2-10. 

Maha Bodhi Journal. 

^fafamenf of Receipts one! £xp«ndi7iifo for the monJ/i of 
ynntroi^ 1931, 

Receipts. Expences. 

^ti*cript4on Ri. BO 9 6 Paptr for Jany. & 

Advert^Kincnt ... „ 3 0 0 Feb. ianiei ... Rs. 72 4 0 

Block ... 9 0 D 

Stamps ... 41 15 0 

MiflcellajieQUB ... D 7 0 

Total R^, B5 9 6 Tca*L Ra. 1Z3 10 fr 


Maha Bodhi Society, 

Sfa/emenf of Receipts and Expenditure for the month of 
fanuarp f93I^ 


Receipts. 

DvtuuioQ ba M. B. S. 

from Mr. D. Norris ... 5 0 0 

Dr. N. N. Roy Esbil^ 
bahmojit for Dec. At 
Jan. ... 0 0 0 

Rent of hall ... ... 37 0 0 

Cbaritj Boa ... ... 23 5 0 

Inlcreat from A. Gumy 
for Qec. 250 0 0 

Inlercft From N. C. 

Mallik for Dec. ... 2DB 5 6 

Vco DKarnyapala ad¬ 
vance for tnaking 
imafie ... 400 0 0 


Expences. 

Postage A Telegrams ... 
Charity ; 

2 Poor womea ... 
BuddhadevMcvaEratTi .., 
Wimalananda a/c. 
Eia mi nation fee, etc. 
Mlsccllaiieaus ... 
Miscellanceui n/c. ... 
DrvHpriya a/c. ... 

B. Hoiue rrpsir n/c. ... 
Electric bill 
Remington Type- 
vrrjler 

BolpUr a/c. milk ... 

Fumilnre a/c. 

Sslaiy A AUawatiCe i — ^ 

CaTcnUa ... 

Snmslh ... 

DeDising'‘e Peitiioa ... 
OM Dutwan Pcaflion 
Food b/c. 

Advance for making 
imagir 


20 6 0 

2 0 0 

7 a 0 

SI 0 0 
3 110 
79 S 9 

8 15 6 
243 5 3 

27 10 0 

20 0 0 
22 B 0 
40 0 0 

as 0 0 
05 0 0 
27 0 0 
12 0 0 
5 0 0 
72 13 0 

400 0 0 


Total ... 931 10 6 


Total ... 1*179 e 6 









BUDDHIST CONFERENCE GRCULAR 


In accortlsiice Wilt tte rcsolutiom passed in the Calcutta 
Session, the Third Session of the All-India Buddhist Confer¬ 
ence will he held in Darjeeling in the Chum Buddhist 
Monastery from April 2nd to 4th. All affiliated Buddhist 
Societies^ Associadoii®. Institute*. Viharas. Temples and Sub- 
Communities are strongly and cordiflUy invited to attend, send 
as many delegates and representatives, resolution®, message* 
etCr» to the undersigned and intimate the number of delegates 
before March 15 th at the Calcutta Office (162. Harrison Road), 
after that to the Darjeeling Office at the Darjeeling Himalayan 
Ladies* Itistitule. Municipal Building H. Daiieeling. India. Dele¬ 
gates' fee will be Re. 1 only. All non-affiliated Buddbist organi¬ 
sations are requested to apply for affiliation by enrolling three 
members or more and paying Rupees nine only, before 
March 15th. Board and accomodation free to delegates and 
reception committee members on Conference days. Diet 
will be strictly vegetarian. Reception Committee Members 
pay Rs. 25, 15. 10. 5, L Ail non-delegates and sympathetic 
citizens are requested to join the Reception Committee. 


Dharmaditya Dharmacharva. 

General Secrefaryt 
All-India Buddhist Conference. 



MULAGANDHAKUTI VIHARA OPENING CEREMONY 


As the jeaders will notice From the photosraph putaKshed 
in the next pa:ge. the great Viham at Samath is almost 
complete. The fixiishmg touches arc being given to the 110 feet 
high main tower of the Vlhara and the work of clearing the 
platform has been taken In hand. The interior of the Vihara 
h complete except for the frcscoe work which, for lack of 
funds, will have to be taken up at a later date. The only 
Buddha image of the Shrine which is in the preaching attitude 
is being made on the model of the famous image in the Sarnath 
museum by the Sclrool of Art. Jaipur and will be ready wdlhin 
a few months. Thus after marry viciBsitudes the scheme of the 
V'ihara has become on accomplished fact. 

At the suggestion of the Archseological Department of the 
Government of India the opening ceremony and the enshrine¬ 
ment of the sacred relic have been fixed to take place in 
October or November this year* and ] invite Buddhists of all 
countries to participate in this historic event. As this is the first 
Vihara we have erected at the sacred spot after fllX) years, f 
trust the Buddfimts will gather in their hundreds to take part 
In the ceremony and usher In this new era of Buddhist revival 
at the sacred Migadaya, Our Society will make arrangements 
to accommodate visitors tf they Inform ua in time of their 
wJllingnesa to take part in tKc event. Formal Invitations will 
be sent later on. 

It Is estimated that Ra. 5000 will be nece-ssary' to make the 
event a success* I appeal to the Buddhists of India, Burma* 
Ceylon and other countries to send their donations and help 
iis to make the event a great success. 

The ANACAUnCA DHARMAPAI.Ak 

Founder and Cenemi SecrCforf; 

Maha Bodhi Society. 
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THE MAHA-BODHI 

Foc^nded by the Anagarika H. Dharmapala 

^rrf^ ifiiRftimi «ifrtm|«*gT^ ^iw 

I Hnr* ^irf^ unV 

€1«i RfTf« 5WT^W I 

Go ye, O Bhil^izhus, and wander forth for the gain of the 
many, for the welfare of the many, in compassion for the world, 
for the good, for the gain, for the welfare of gods and men. 
Manifest holiness, perfect and pure.” —MaHavacca. Vinaya 
P lTAKA. 


v.i XXXIX] 

MULAGANOHAKUTI VIHARA BUILDING FUND 


U^Umfinia in Benue* ia holy Bround to all BucldHiat*. Our 
Buddha preached Hi* fir*t aernioo to the Five Bhikkhuc at thu tpot 
S16 year* aso. A thouMnd year* ago thi* holy tile wa> devastated by 
the Moslem Invaders. For full thousand yeus this hallowed spot wa* 
forgotten by Buddhuu. Thirty year* a^o wre had the good fortune to 
•*9“^ 13 bign* of land. In It 27 arrangemenU were niaKie to build a 
Vihua on the spoC which is now nearing complotion except the main 
tower. The catimated cost of the building is Rs. 109,000. The esttrruited 
ccMl of the Chaitya ia Rs. 20.000. We have bcwn able to pay Rs. 93.000/- 
but are unable to .^y the balance of R*. 17,000. Benares ia also sacred 
to 280 millions of Hindus. Sinhalese Buddhists have been the costodiatu 
id the Dhamma fo* the last 2200 year*. For a thousand years the 
opportunity did not arise to show our gratitude to the great Arahat who 
came from India 2237 year* ago. 

The Dhamma is anin spreading in India and our Mulagandhahuti 
Vihlra will be a place of attraction in the future. We moat earnesdy solicit 
your help. We hope you will generously contribute to complete the 
rrrain Chaitya. It will bring glory to you now and hereafter arid the 
happiircss of NirvAna. 


ANACARIKA DttAltMAPALA, 

Ftmnder and Director Cenarmt of the Maha-Bodhi Soemta. 

2474 

-March. 25. 

1931 

|/n response to the Ven. dnagorii^o ZTfrarmppa/a’s appeal. Dr. A. L. 
Nair, our esteemed friend and co-worlter of Bombep has promis^ o 
donation of Rs. tOOO/^ touawds lire aborte fund. Wa thanl^ him for ki» 
liberal prorrrtse and trrut others toill follow fu's example —The Editor. 
Maha Bodhi.] 
















A CANDALA SAINT 
By L. D. Jaysundara, 

Tapcna brahmacariyena 
Sanneunena damena ca 
Etena brahmano hoti 
Etam brahmanamutiamam. 

"Abstinence, a pure life, virtue and self-control 

From these one is a brahmin—a noble brahmin is he.** 

The Lord of loving kindness treated all alike. He made 
no difference between rich and poor, high-bom and low¬ 
born. The powerful and the weak were the same in His 
eyes. Incentive to progress was not the monopoly of the 
rich or the high-born. It was the heritage of the poor or 
the low-born also, Tke following story from the. scriptures 
illustrates the'truth of'these statements. 

The ancient city of Rajagaha was inhabited by the pluto¬ 
crat as well as the destitute. It had its slums as much as 
a modern city. But it offered freedom to one and all alike, 
even to the meanest out-caste or Candala. Tbe out-caste of 
that time unlike that of modem India and Ceylon earned his 
livelihood by the sweat of his brow by engaging in all manner 
of menial work. Sunila was one of these Candalas of Ra)ft- 
gaha. He was a scavenger and did his work right through 
from early dawn till late at night. Though a low-born menial 
in this life he had to his credit a large share of meritorious 
deeds done in past lives. So much so that he was even 
ripe and fit for the crown of Arhat-hood. It was thus clear 
—a man*s occupation was not a faithful mirror of his true 
worth. One day, the Master, escorted by some prominent 
members of the Order was proceeding on His alms-rouiul 
as was His wont. He espied the scavenger Sunila engaged in 
his usual work. Sunila also saw the Master, but owing 
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lo the heavy load on his shoulders he was unable 
all at once to make way for the Lord of compassion. 
In keeping with the spirit of servility bred in his tribe from 
time immemorial. Sunila was dumb founded by the Master's 
majesric presence, so that for some time he failed to summon 
up his courage to do anything. Ere long, recovering his 
presence of mind Sunila hastily stepped aside, laid down his 
burden and made reverential obeisance to the Master with 
uppralsed hands. The Great Lord of Compassion saw in 
an instant with His celestial eye the great store of merit, 
that had already ripened to fruition in the figure lying pro¬ 
strate at His holy feet. The Master made advance and 
approached the outcaste Sunila. The beneficent influence of 
the Master's loving-kindness rayed forth from His glorious 
eyes and enveloped the poor scavenger. The Master 
addressed him thus : “Sunila, what benefiu thee to eke out a 
living by such hard toil? Follow me and join the Order of 
Bhikkhus. Sunila fell into a paroxysm of joy at the Master's 
gracious condescension and muttered in a low voice that he 
was delighted at His words, if only the rules of the Order 
permitted the admission of the outcaste that he was. The 
Master ordained him then and there addressing Sunila with 
the extraordinary formula : “Hail, thou Bhikkhu!" 

Sunila was no more an out-caste—he was Buddha's son 
—he was one of the high-born. The Bhikkhu Sunila 
followed the Master to the monastery and was given lodging 
there among the other bhikkhus without any distinction 
whatever. The Master gave Sunila an object of meditation. 
In due course,. Sunila put forth strenuous eflort just as the 
scions of noble family did, and ere long reached the five 
higher knowledges and the eight attainments. Thereafter 
he developed the higher insight and atuined Arhat-ship 
accompanied by the super-normal faculties. He was now 
not the ordinary Buddha-putta, but an Arhan of high dis¬ 
tinction. Devas and brahmans, not to speak of ordinary men, 
now respectfully bowed to the Arhan Sunila, paid hini 
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reverential adoration, and offered rich gifts. The Master 
who one day witnessed these acts of homage towards 
Sunlla benignly smiled and gave vent to His appreciation with 
the verse which appears at the lop of this article. 

One day, it so happened, the assembled bhikkhus 
addressed Sunila thus: *Triend. Sunila, From what family 
did you join the Order? How did you achieve full realisa¬ 
tion of the Four Noble Truths?*’ Sunila gave truthful 
answers to these questions. He disclosed his life-story, 
admitting that once he was a poor Candala who earned his 
living as a public scavenger, that the Master out of abundant 
mercy took compassion upon hun and admitted hun to the 
fraternity of the bhikkhus and that he carefully pursued the 
course of meditation set by the Master and now the guerdon 
of Arhat-ship. He also added that thereafter the Master 
witnessing the adoration and homage paid to him even by 
devas and brahmans made a reference to the fact in the 
course of a public discourse to the assembly. 

Selfish men in order to preserve their selfish pride try 
to set up a false claim by birth. But the Buddhas and other 
noble Ones do not do so. They declared that it was by 
conduct alone that men become high or low. 

In the above stanza, the brahmin is he who has put 
away the defilements of the mind. Tlie Buddhas, Paccheka- 
Buddhas and Arhans are the only true brahmins. To be¬ 
come a brahmin one must free his mind from attachment 
to worldly possessions, leaf a holy life aloof from low 
sensual pleasures, bring under control his eye, ear, nose, 
tongue and body, and rid lus mind of covetousness ill-will, 
ignorance, envy pride and other pollutions. 

If one wishes to enter the charmed circle of the high¬ 
born or the elect, he must despise all pride of family, tribes, 
race or birth and tread the noble Path of righteous conduct 
laid down by the Buddha. He will then enter the pale of 
the Noble Ones—even as Sunila the Candala did. 



LONDON CALLING 


Buddhists of the Elast give ear! This b a voice from 
London calling! We wish to thank you for the glorious gift 
of the Buddha Dhamma. Vl^e wish to thank you for so 
splendidly supporting the Buddhist Mission now in our midst. 

ask you to go on supporting this until we arc ready to 
shoulder the burden. Remember that- you are many. There 
are million* of you. At the moment we are few. But all great 
things start from small beginnings—so we are not worrying. 

We know that you will stand behind us. We know that 
it only needs for you to be told a few facts and you will rally 
to our help. 

Listen! there are millions of you. If each Eastern 
Buddhist gave only the equivalent of one penny we should be 
one of the richest Missions on the face of the earth I 

Dwell upon the fact for a few moments. Tell those of 
your friends who may not see this magazine. Spread the idea 
abroad. Organize your contributions and send them to the 
Maha Bodhi Society asking for them to be ear-marked for 
London, for London wants a Vihara ! 

Yes! we must and will have a more suitable centre from 
which to disseminate the Golden Doctrine. Over here a 
steadily growing band finds peace and happiness each Sunday 
at the Buddhist Mission House. 

On special occasions we are hard put to it to find room 
for them all. We want a small temple—the separate rooms 
of a house arc not suitable. You Buddhists of the Elast— 
build us a temple. There are workers in the West who will 
see that it becomes self-supporting as soon as possible. The 
Anagarika Dhammapala has arranged so that we have a 
splendid Bhikkhu with us. He has arranged also for a com¬ 
petent Manager in Mr. Sugata ICanti who sees that no money 
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it Wasted, and who is a born eeanoiiust. Wo of the West 
do wkat we can with both woric aod cash hut compared with 
Eastern generosity it is nothing. 

It must of necessity remain practically nothing until we 
get the Buddha Message through to the people. Therefore 
we have to rely on your wonderful geueroaity far some time 
yet. 

You have planted the Dhamma in the West. Do not let it 
die. Just remember how very easy it la for so many of you 
to furnish funds to keep it alive. There arc four hundred 
milUon Buddhists in the East. 

If only five million of them gave the equivalent of one 
penny all our diihculties would vanish. 

Five million permies please 1 Buddhists of the E,Bst 
give ear. 

London catling E 

A, G. GRANT. 

(Treasurer of the Bridsh Maha Bodhi Society) 


THE UTE MRS. FOSTER 

{By Pamot Sheo Narain,) 

There have been and will in future be many "IPS ' in 
history e,g.* if the Chinese had not invented the Mariner*s 
Compass, America and some Islands would not have been 
discovered ; their dlacoveiies have produced momentous 
results I if they had not invented Cunpovrder many a deadly 
battle would not have been fought in the world ; humanity 
would have. In all prohability^^.been better without it. If 
they had not invented . .Printing Press the world would not 
have had so much literature, 
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Anotkcr U lias worked a wonder in the revival of a 
rcli^'on bauiEhed centurea ago from its land of birth, namely 

Buddhism. Let me clear up this 'if:_ 

If Americans had not held a Parliament of religions at 
Chicago in 1 893 a Sinhalese gentleman would not have gone 
ea a repreaenutive of Buddhism. 1 mean the Revd. 
Anagarika Dhatmapala. In returning frony Chicago if he had 
not nailed via Honolulu nobody-would have come in Honolulu 
to see the Buddhwt delegate and Mrs. Foster would not have 
met a Buddhist Miastonary in the person of the Anagarika. 

Let me mendon here that the Mahabodhi Society was 
started by this reverend gentleman in 1691. It would have 
languished for want of support and woiJd have died! a 
deplorable death. For seventeen years it lingered on pre¬ 
cariously without any head quarter tilt Mrs. Foster who had met 
Dharmapala in 1S93 came to the rescue and with a handsome 
donation of hers a house in Eaniapooker Lane. Calcutta wna 
purchased. Then followed successive donations from this 
generous lady. T have no accurate hgures at hand* suffice 
It to say that the following buildings and institutions would 
not have come into existence but for her benefactions. 

fol The Dharmarajika Vihara ot Calcutta in which a 
relic from Taxila is deposited. 

(h) a School in Ceylon, 

fc) a News Paper, "TTie Sinhala Bauddhaya," in 
Ceylon. 

(d) a Free Hospital in Ceyion* in the building worth 

a lakh of rupees gifted to Dharmapala by hi® 
father (2 Darley Lane). 

(e) the magnificent Buddhist Vihara named Mula- 

gaiidha ECuti at Samath. which is nearly complete 
and (/J some other minor buildings imnecessary to detail. 
No greater calamity could have befallen the Mahabodbt 
Society than the death of Mrs. Foster, its greatest if not the 
only benefactress. Was it an inspiration from a "Master in 
charge of India" as Theosophiets would *ay> j Was it reverie 
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oi a dreBiii which acted as a suggestiDn^ it the law af 
causation a Scientific man would say; was it the Kamma. 
ajfi a Buddhist would say^ or wa4 it nome myeterious impulse 
which worked up the mind of the gencfous lady^ No hody can 
definitely oi positively say which facts ate there and every 
one can draw his own conclusion. 

Out misfortune is that we shall not have, in Future» 
Mrs. Foster* to open the strings of her purse for our society* 
and we shall have to tap other sources now* 

Just one word more. Is it a fact that there is one Peepal 
Tree (Ficus religiosa) in her estate and it it a fact that she 
had some sort of vision while sitting in its shade? 


“WHY SHOULD ANY-BODY BE A BUDDHIST V* 

Mfl. S. C, Mookf-hjee, Bah-at-Law* 

‘To be or not to be a Buddhist"^ is a questiun which every 
fioiTow-laden individual seeking after Truth and anxioua to 
get religious consolation or guidance in the matter of leading 
a higher and a better life must answer for one’s own self. 
Let him, if he has no religion* study an Encyclopedia of all 
the Religious systems of the world and choose that which may 
appeal most to hU heart and intellect, Qr if he be a 
person bom m any particular religious community such as the 
Hindu* the Christian, the Musalmati or the Buddhist—even 
then the spirit of enquiry in him urging him to a comparative 
study of religions is good and should be encouraged and 
tolerated* ff in the exercise of his undoubted freedom of 
intellect his choice be to secede From his religion by birth and 
embrace by choice the folds of another—that should be 
tolerated aUo. 


* A Ifctuie delivered tU |bc Dbaxmujiikks Vih«rm, 
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SJiivcry to do one's duty tliiough Jove and allegiance based 
on conviction I understand and applaud. Under this category 
come sell-sacrificing missionaries of every creed and religion, 
however lacking that particular creed and religion may he 
in reaching my ideal standard. Bnt slavery through birth oniy» 
without conviction to back it, is mtolerahle to me. I cannot 
carry a mill atone tied round my neck without undeFstanding 
the reason for it. 

If a aon horn of Christian parents happens to lose his 
faith in Christ or any of the Church dogmas, is he to he 
condemned ? If such a son comes under the influence of the 
Koran and becomes a Musalman is he to he condemned? 
If the whole continent of Europe were to embrace Buddhism 
18 she to be condemned ? Let there be fteedom of choice 
I aay, in lovts and marriages as iti ihe ease of one a religion 
or profession, so that we may sin the leas by being less 
insincere and less hypocritical. Much more than from economic 
diatresa of the present day we are suffering from our thraldom 
to the two Coddesaes of Inaincerety and Hypocrisy. 

Take my own case. 1 am by birth a Hindu Brahman. 
1 have had my sacred-thread ceremony performed and I was 
made to Icam by heart ' The Gayatri and the Sandhya 
mantras. But these did neither appKral to my heart nor my 
intellect. I could never in a dJvotianal spirit approach the 
'Kosi and Kusi* or the figures of Kali or Siva or Radha 
Krishna or Dutga or Jagaddhatri or if it be not sacrilege to say 
so, even Sarirswati whose worship was over yesterday, or the 
other Gods and Goddesses of the Hindu pantheon. 1 used 
to go to the Christian churches, follow their methods 
of worship and hear their Seitnons. Those did not appeal 
to me either. I attended the Brahmo Somaj. There too 1 
found no consolation, no clue or guidance for leading a life 
harmoniously with my developing intellect and the growth 
of the unconquerable quesdoning spirit of rationalism. For 
this, no ireligion gives any scope except Buddhism : It alone 
not only tolerates but actively encourages that questioning 
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spirit frt the would-be exainincr of its basic priticiples. That 
has been and is a great raacinatiDD for me to study it with 
enthusiam. 

Buddhism does not make any demand upon one*s credulity 
to have any faith in any Cod whatsoever. Its pathway to 
salvation, to Mukti, to Nirvana does not he through the gate¬ 
ways of any belief in any divinity^ No agent or sub-agent 
of any God or Goddess has any foot-hold in Buddhism. Nor 
is Salvation in Buddhism attained vicariously by your shedding 
your blood for me or 1 shedding my blood for you or by 
having faith in a third party who is alleged to have been, 
in hU career of teaching and preaching, condemned as a rebel 
agauist Home and shed his blood On the Cros$ for me and 
you and all the sinners in the world of the past, present and 
future some 1931 years 

The man whose intellect is free from the fetters of all 
dogmatic religion or faith tn other words the more atheistical 
a person is by temperament—the easier it ia for him to grasp 
the cardinal points in Buddhism. For then he can approach 
Buddhism without any bias or leaning for his pre-conceived 
favourite creed* whatever that may be. 

The spirit of rationality pervading Buddhism which makes 
it so attractive to me—for I a humble student of Buddhism 
can only venture to speak before you from fny own personal 
experience in the matter—will be beet illustrated by the 
following 

*'When the blessed one, visited the territory of the Kalama 
princes they said to him i Lord, Brahmanas and sectarian 
teachers viait us and preach their respective doctrines, each 
one solemnly asserting that what he teaches la the only Truth 
and all the rest is false : and. on this account, Lord, doubt 
has overtaken us and we do not know which teaching to 
accept,” The Buddha replied :— ^"It is m the nature of things, 
that doubt should arise. Do not believe in traditions merely be¬ 
cause they have been handed down for many generations and in 
many places ; do not believe in any thing because it la rumourd 
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and sp<jl£*ri oF by many j do not believe because die written 
statement of some old sage is produced ; do not believe in 
what you have fancied thinking that because it is extraordinary. 
It must have been implanted by a Deva or a wonderful being. 
After observation and analysis, when it agrees with reason and 
is conducive to the good and benefit of one and all, then 
accept it and live up to it." 

Therefore Buddhism does not require anything to be 
accepted on trust without enquiry, it does not want you to 
behove in anything beforehand in order that you may under¬ 
stand. The Buddha does not say "Come unto me ye weary 
and [ vinll give you r^r He doe* not aay 'Have faith m 
me and f will give you salvation."’ He does not say "1 am 
the only begotten son of God. 1 am the Redeemer, [ wiU 
plead before the throne of my father for your Salvation or 
1 am the last of God's prophets." Nor does Buddha arrogate 
to Himself as Sree ICriahna does in the Gceta of being an 
Avatar or Incarnation of God or ®ay that He incarnates himself 
yuga after yuga to cleanse the world of ite accumulated sins. 

No* friends, the personality of Buddha ia wholly human 
and therefore understandable by us. His standpoint is that 
of a humble, plodding and painstaking discover^";*^ of the 
pathway of escape from the tribulations to which hum^iti' 
on this Earth plane is subject. 

As a matter of fact when when one is young, in full 
vigour of life, health and strength, with loving and moneyed 
parents to humour, shield and maintain, one needs scarcely 
any consolation from any r-ligion. With checks aglow in 
the sun-shine of success in life one may walk the earth or 
motor or aeroplane the world defiant of any and every thought 
of religion. Not until the leg gets broken or the motor or 
the aeroplane i« smashed up. no religion ha* any look in. 

Our earthly home is a curious place of abode, where, if 
you seriously consider the matter, our tenancy is insecure 
impermanent and wholly Inniled by an uncertain duration of 
time. No human being however fortunate can remain alwaya 
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iti health or happiness. What hainie is there where death and 
disease havr. not penetrated destroying even its temporary 
happiness and casting it in gloom and sorrow and despait ? 

In such moments of deep mental represuon that we 
individuals—and nations loo for that matter—^have to seek the 
aid of religion for the sake of saving ourselves from losing 
OUT balance of mind or being overwhelmed. 

To which religion then shall we go for help and succour 

_for gaining the utmost consolation and strength of mind? 

What is the correct or the true religion for this we have lo 
hunt for, as we hunt for a speciaUst doctor in the case of our 
serious illness?' 

We should certainly in the first mstance go to that religion 
which pxirportf to make the allaying of human sorrow and 
fiutfering a speciality. And that reliffon is pre-eminently 
Buddhism. 

As we know Prince Gotama slaked his life and all for the 
discovery of that myateiy in creation which condemnes all 
sentient beings of this planet to sorrow, decay, and, death. 
After six strenuous years of meditation and hard ascetic life, 
omniscience dawned upon Him and He became The Buddha, 
His fir?^ sermon, whereby He made public the Truths 
he had discovered* i» thus recorded in our sacred scriptutee : — 

The perfect One iTathaflfata)* Brothers, the Holy One, the 
fully enlightened One at Isipatana in the Deer Park at Benares 
has established the supreme kingdom of Truth, and none can 
withstand it neither ascetic nor priest nor inviaible beings* nor 
good nor evil spiiitt nor any one whalsoever in all the world 5 
It is the making known* the pointing out, the laying down* the 
setting forth* the unveiling, the explaining, the making evident, 
of the Four Holy Truths* 

You all know that the deer park at bipatana is Samath 
where due to the Ufedong and devoted services of our beloved 
friend and leader the Ven'ble Anagarika Dhaimapala in co¬ 
operation with out late lamented sister Mrs. Mary Elizabeth 
Foster of blessed memory this Maha Bodhi Society, after a 
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Inpse of Z474 years, has nearly completed the buildmg of a 
Memorial Temple and Vihara and where it is hoped a 
Buddhlebc Uruvetsity—like Nalanda—would rise up in fulnesi 
of time, to impart once more to the free citizena of the *'United. 
States of Federated India'* that Aryan etdture through its 
first Aryan Religion or Kalyana^Dhamma*' namely Buddhism, 
of which they Have been deprived of for these long centuries 
owing to great national vicissitudes^ 1 have referred in passing 
to Samath and to our hopes and aapiradons of Future work 
in GOnnection therewith aa the matter is uppermoat in my mmd. 

To come back to the theme of my lecture what are those 
Four Holy Truths? {jj the Holy Truth of sudering (2) The 
Holy Truth of the Cause of suffering (3) The Holy Truth 
of the Cessation of suffering (4) The Holy Truth of the Padi 
that leads to the cessation of suffering. 

And here look at the innate modesty and sincerity of the 
master, f-fc said "So long. Brothers, aa my knowledge and 
insight as regards each one of these four Holy Truths waa not 
quite dear, bo long was I doubtful as to whether I had won 
to complete insight into that knowledge which is unsurpassed 
in the heavens and upon the earth, unexcelled among all the 
hosts of ascetics and priests, of invisible beings and men. 
But as soon. Brothers, as my knowledge and insight as regards 
each one of these four Holy Truths had become perfeedy 
dear* there arose, m me that assurance that I had won to 
complete comprehension of that knowledge which is un¬ 
surpassed in the heavens and upon the earth unexcelled 
among all the hosts of ascetics and priests, of invisible beings 
and of men." 

And He goes on to say And that deep knowledge 
have 1 made my own—that knowledge difficult to perceive, 
difficult to understand, peace-bestowing and which cannot be 
gained by mere reasoning; which is profound and only 
accessible to the wise disciple.*' 

TTien the Great Master laments in these words :—’’that 
the world however ig given to pleasure, ensnared in pleasure, 
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enchanted with pleasure, though sunk deep m eairaw the 
World tries to drown its sorrow in pleasure. It can hardly 
be expected of that pleasure-loving world to understand the 
dependent caused which originate or give rise to sorrow. 

It is however not necessary in thie lecture to refer to them 
in greater detail. 

In a mood of consoling himself He adds: — “Yet. among 
beings there are some whose eyes are not wholly blinded 
with the dust of pleasure, they will perceive the truth.” 

Th en his superb manhocxl risea Up. He condemns the 
soundness of the Scheme of Creadon thus :— What now 
Brothers, is the Holy Truth of suffering?' Barth is suffering 
(it Includes the Birth, the bearing, the gemination, the concep¬ 
tion, the manifestation of the aggregates of existence of 
Bein^ ; the arising of sense activity). Decay is suffering (it 
includes the becoming aged and withered decrepit, grey and 
wrinkled of beings *, the diminishing of vital force, the en¬ 
feebling of the senses). Death is suffering (it means the part¬ 
ing. the disappearance of beings out of this world ; the 
rending asunder, the ruin, the dissolution, the end of the life- 
period)—sorrow. lamentation, pain, gnef, and despair are 
suffering ; not to get what one desires is suffering. In short 
the want of any of the five aggregates of existence is suffering. 
The aggregates are oUr capacity of touching, seeing, hearing, 
smelling and tasting. 

As regards the 2nd Truth :■— The Holy Truth of the cause 
of suffering—Lord Buddha's answer is that it is the craving, 
Trishna or Tanhl in us which gives rise to fresh rebirth. 
It is the sensual craving, the craving for individual 
happiness which is the root cause of our rebirth and rotatory 
suffering. As regards the Trd Truth: — The Holy Truth of the 
cessation of suffering-—Lord Buddha's answer is that whoever 
will si^ceed in getting lid of such craving will also succeed in 
getting rid of rehirth and sorrow and the best way to get rid 
of such craving is to follow the 4th Holy Truth vfx. the Holy 
eight-fold path which condsts of — (1) Right understanding 
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m Rit?Kt mmdedneBs (3) RLgKt *p«c:h (4) Right Action (5) Right 
hving (6) RinKt Eifcit (7) Right attentivenesB (8) Right concentra- 
Ijon. What other religion m there that has in thia scientific 
and analytic way attempted to go to the very root of the matter 
of our suffering and pointed out the way of escape from 
suffering? None except Buddhism. 

Urd Buddha in his compassion for humanity has not 
only laid bare before us the crookedness or the twist in the 
scheme of creation which treating us heard essly as bubbles 
for its sport throws us all down as rubbish into that mighty 
eternal stream of destruction and death which is ever flowinE 
on and on without stay or stem but Kaa also pointed out the 
bndge, the pathway whereby one may escape from bemg 
thus destroyed. 


Koe. deep into the ,lndy of the above enu™e,«cd 
Ei^t-fold path one find, (hat Buddhiam g. a practical 
religion ba.ed on ioental and inoraT acience for generating 
and regulantig one s thought currents on the basic lines of ail 
got^. all true, alj beautiful, all love. It bsisls on no creed 
or dogma. It advocates that for your own spiritual prosperity 
you must regulate your thoughts and actions on the highest 
moral key as to their purity and lofty Kumanilariannesa. It 
fays down the pathway for ones rise Urn savagery to saint¬ 
hood by one‘a exertion. self-sacHficc and self-culture, eadi 
one of us being a lamp unto himself. It teaches us to dis^ 
regard our preconceived ideas of our narrow selves of Ego 
or Atma which like froicn icicles obstruct in out upward 
Bpintu^ growth. It leila y^j that you are nothing but your 
own thoughts which are equivalent to your actions good or 
bad as the case may be. Therefore have only good thoughts 
intend of bad one*. Melt down your frozen icicle of self, 
mingle and lose that self-notion in the stream of your ovm 
good thought cuitents. Thus alone you esn be doing good 
Karma and the spiritual law of re-birth or re-incamation 
acting on the material plane will help you forward in giving 
you better births with larger opportunities of service to 
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humanity^ You arc Uie maker, iKe martetj the creator of 
your own tjestiny. 

God or no God. it inaiits that mao must be pure in hta 
thou^hu and actions and compassionate to all sentient beings 
and he must Icam to love others more than he loves himself. 
Without these three things all professions of mere faith is futile 
for spiritual up^hft- 

1 pause h*Tc for a moment to make it clear to you by the 
merest outline the simplicity and at the same time the sublimity 
of Buddhism and how it can be attractive to those of my ques¬ 
tioning temperament. There are millions like me seekers and 
toilers in the path. Buddhism, the very first organised religious 
system on socialistic basis m the world, after the Vedic and 
the L'panishad era*, offers you the pathway of self-knowledge, 
self-culture and righteousness as the only roads to go by if you 
would escape from the miseries of rebirth and consequential 
sorrow. By gradual measured steps and slow it takes you up 
from the lowest rung of the ladder resting on solid earth to the 
ethical and giddy heights of the Nirvana, In short in 
Buddhism one attains to one s Salvation through the pathway 
of knowledge and wisdom iJnan), 

1 am told that one can also attain to one s salvation through 
any one of the other religious cult* which prescribe salvation by 
faith (Bhakti) in the Divinity. It may or may not be. How is 
it possible for me to say anything on a subject when I do 
not belong to any of the faithcults (or BhnktJ Schools)? Those 
that do. it is for them, to quote Lord Buddha’s advice, 'to 
observe and analyse and when it agrees with their reason 
and is conductive to the good and benefit of one and all 
then to stick to it. 

Apart from Christianity and Mohamedanism being instances 
of two vigouiou* branches of the Bhakti School, there are 
several instances in India such as the Madhwacharjies, the 
Valshnavaa. the Brahmos, the Radha-Shayamite*. the Aiya 
Samaiiats. the Nanak Panthiea. Remkrishnites. the Saivite*. 
the Shaktaa and many others whose names 1 do not know. 
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I do not know also to what extent these numerous offsprings 
of the Bhakti School purport to have their own substitutes 
for Lord Buddha’s unsurpassable eight-fold path or what 
kind of a Mukii they hold out to their own followers and 
devotees. 

In none of the Bhakti Schools of thought do you find 
the bold assertion that man is alone responsible to himself 
for his Karma, that man is his own creator, the shaper of his 
own destiny as in Buddhism. All the Bhakti Schools lay 
down the existence of an Extramundane spiritual Being or 
a 8up>er Soul as God or Creator and human souls as sparks 
from that super soul having existence in human bodies—such 
soul being indestructible and eternal. But in Buddhism 
the soul theory is completely negatived. Nor does it offer 
any speculative theory as to how this cosmic universe came 
into existence. If you say God created the world then the 
question who created God can only land us into an insoluble 
problem wholly profidess for the purposes of one’s salvation 
or escape from sorrow and rebirth for which Buddhism 
eschewing all speculations has laid down the above-mentioned 
Eight-fold path which ever keeps in view the attainment of 
the punty of the human mind as its great objective. 

All that we are. says Lord Buddha, is the result of what 
we have thought. It is founded on our thoughts. It is made 
up of our thoughts. If a man speaks or acts with an evil 
thought pain follows him as the wheel follows the foot of 
the ox that draws the cart. Likewise if a man speaks or 
acts with a pure thought happiness follows him like a shadow. 

Purification of the mind, of our thoughts is one of 
the cardinal things in Buddhism. In accordance with our 
purity of mind we shall have to be reborn—finding out our 
own level in parentage and society. Our thoughts as well as 
our deeds and actions taken together are Karma and the Law 
of Karma is ever dogging our footsteps like our shadow from 
which we caruiot get away. It is worse than the detective 
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Police* Law of Karma is ite fiame as the Law of Retribution. 
Man is solely responsible for what he thinks and what be does. 
As he sows so shall he reap. Good thoughts and good 
deeds are bound to yield good fruit. Reverse the process, 
reverse will he the result. 

It is a matter of the deepest reercl that the simple and 
sublime tniths as narrated in the above-mentioned Eight-fold 
path are neglected to be followed in India of to-day where 
all manner of faith cults seem to have an ascendency 
difficult to destroy. Due to superstition and ignorance Indians 
are wallowing in the quagtnire of diverse faiths Lied to the lotus 
feet of diverse Gods and Goddesses discordant and inhar¬ 
monious in their respective aura of apiritiiality and this haa 
the eJfect of beeping a brother apart and isolated from another 
and thus making the creation of a united Nationality in Hindu 
India as remote as ever. Our national weakness due to our being 
kept deserted and separate as the result of too many divergent 
Cod-cults hag to be bravely battled with and over-come by the 
only instrument of a broad-minded ethica] education such 
as can be had under the aegis of Buddhism which is free and 
fetterless as regards the lirnttations under which all the 
God-culu suffer. To create a homogeneous Hindu nation the 
subliine ethical religion of Lord Buddha must be embraced 
in every hoitie. 

The nearest approach to the Buddhistic Philosophy is o.ur 
Satikhya System of Philosophy, it boldly asserts that "/siiiorab 
asidtiheh that is to say. the ejEistcnce of a Creator—God 
c&nnot be demonstrated—ig not possible of any proof-—this 
Cosmic world being the result of causes and effects and effects 
generating causes which m turn produce effects and so on 
and so forth ad itifinihim. Its theory of Purussa (all pervading 
inert Male Soul) and Prakrid (blind female element) is the 
urween basic principle of creation which is the manifestation 
of Prakrid having firstly come in contact with Puruaa and 
secondly being tinged or impregnated by the three gunaa 
or attributes, viz., Sa/ya or truth or justice, and Raja of 
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intelligence or power and Tama selfhood or blind destructive- 
making the comprehension of the system very 
difficult speculative and abstruse—a system which is said to have 
st the time of the Buddha and which could never have 
been a source of inspiration to him in propounding his Great 
Ethico-Psychic religion based on unflenching reasoning and 
compassion avoiding all fruitless speculation as to the diverse 
theories of creation. 

But Sankhya System of Philosophy is not a religion. 
Nor upon comparison of their basic ideas can it be said that 
Buddhism is in any way indebted to the other. Even if Lord 
Buddha was at all indebted to Sankhya it must have been in 
the negative way cautioning him to avoid the thorny specula¬ 
tive pathway which had been trodden by Sankhya. 

There is also, I am told, certain degree of similarity between 
the Vedantic School of thought and Buddhism. But Vedanta 
is a piece of unproductive speculative philosophy which 
broadly speaking takes away all distinction between the 
creator and the created and asserts that the creator is immanent 
in every particle of creation. Its most popular slogan of 
So ham (I am that) may be satisfactory to a certain class of 
intellectual acrobats but its utility to humanity at large is. I 
should say from my limited knowledge in the matter, 
absolutely nil. Vedantism is not a religious system. Nor does 
it purport to lay down the eight-fold path for man's spiritual 
uplift as Buddhism does. Buddhism is a practical system 
and it does not purport to offer any theory as to who created 
the world or whether the creation is finite or infinite or 
eternal or otherwise. On these points Lord Buddha was 
discreetly silent for avoiding time and breath on speculative 
arguments which if once commenced were likely to be un¬ 
ending and barren of any result, for in Lord Buddha’s time 
there were at least sixty two diverse sects of speculative 
philosophers having frequent disputations with each other. 

If any body is content to rest on his oars by being a 
Samkhyite or a Vedantic Philosopher—I have no quarrel with 
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tim. All the same 1 demand his homage to Buddhism for 
that for which Buddhism purports to stand out and not for 
that for which h doea not stand. 


As Lord Buddha, not—withstanding his own humility m 
the matter has been given the honoured rank of an Avatar 
amongst the Hindus—they should never forget that in Hia 
sacred name the teeming millions of Eastern, Far Eastern 
and South Eastern Asia acclaim them as brother^ and look 
upon Mother India as the Holy land of Pilgrimage as Lord 
Budha was not only born in India but here he lived and 
worked propounding his religion for 45 years. 


This indissoluble bond between the Hindus and Lord 
Buddha is an asset of the highest magnitude connecting 
aa it does Hindu India with those countries in Asia , Under 
the wide umbrella of Urd Buddha^s religion, Hindu brother¬ 
hood stretches beyond India s narrow geographical boarders 
to the shores of the Pacific. Outside that umbrella the 
Hindu with Kis pantheon of gods and goddesses is thrown 
back into his narrow house which is divided against itself. 
For a Hindu narrowness of outlook In religion is social and 
political death. The more the Hindu widens bis views and 


embraces the teachings of Lord Buddha in regard to toleration 
and social equality of status and reject the time-honoured 
Brahmanic hierarchy and caste distinctioiie the more honoured 


place he would be accorded in Asia, as He Is an Asiatic, 
and amongst the Commity of Nations in the world. 


My own personal cotivicdon based on the lofty spirit of 
toleration in Buddhism Is that if a man. be he a Hindu or a 
Christian or a Musalman or of any other religious persuasion, 
m order to get spiritual consolation or the impulse to do the 
right In hia thoughts and actions, ha* to rely on the divinity 
of his childhood'a training whatever that might be. Buddhism 
can have no objecilon. It will smile and say 'Tlease yourself 
as to that but at any rate let your thoughts be right, let your 
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actions the outcome of your thoughts be right, learn you to be 
selfless.'* 

From that stand point, it is evident that the Hindu, the 
Christian and the Musalman or members of any other religions 
persuasion may be Buddhists without severing themselves from 
their respective faiths in which they might have been brought 
up. Tlie superb-spirit of toleration in Buddhism can have no 
quarrel with any form of faith provided of course blood-shed 
by slaughtering iimocent animals whom we can not bring back 
to life again is given up—as anger and other sinful acts 
injurious to one's spiritual growth are given up. 

Speaking about the lofty spirit of toleration in Buddhism 
this evening from this pulpit, placed immediately below the 
shrine room where the sacred relic of the Blessed one is 
preserved, it is pertinent for me to urge before you the serious 
consideration of a political problem that has been sent down 
to India by the Prime Minister Mr. Macdonald as the Chairman 
of the Round Table Conference namely that the communal 
squabble between the Hindus and the Musalmans should rather 
be settled at home here. In such setdement let me plead 
before my Hindu brother even from now that he as the Elder 
should in a spirit of self-sacrifice show towards his younger, 
albeit his political rival, the utmost spirit of toleration, even 
if that rival be found to be in error and not fully justified in 
making exaggerated demands ; for, my Hindu brother must 
bear in mind that his irritating rival is also the son of his own 
Mother India and that only a benevolent and friendly attitude 
of the Hindu mind towards his rival for which I am 
pleading, would be sure to create an atmosphere of amity 
and concord between the two which would be materially 
helpful in the harmonious growth of that new Indian constitu¬ 
tion uiz., "the United States of Federated India" which is 
coming We must all remember what Lord Buddha said that 
"Hatred can never be quenched by hatred but only by love." 

Our Hindu Moslem conflict reminds me of a story relating 
to Lord Buddha. It was reported to him that in a village a 
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younger hrothei had .tabbed hU elder brother. Upon that 
Lord Buddha ashed the informer if he knew whether the Elder 
broths had loved the younger brother. The moral of this 
.toty vre should not forget to apply in solving the Hindu- 
Moslem problem, TTie Hindu, must win the allegiance and 
repeat of the Moelem. by doing them every poMible service 
for then social and material uplift and 1 am sure they m their 
^btude will bury the hatchet of animosity and be our 


In the New "United States of Federated India" which ia 
vertly emerpng into «ght out of the fathomles. deep blue 
ocean, can any one doubt that the self-sacrificing oreed-Ies. 
casteless and therefore solid Buddhistic community wiU not he 
plajong a very important part in the sphere of educational and 

’Ti “"Ongat its poor mas. population 

Which has hitherto hcen wholly neglected? 


p Buddha’s sacred name the portals of our 'Maha 

tiodhi Society- are open tn all without distinction of race coioui 
c^le creed or ^ and in the cinuse of doing that great work 
of uplifting the ni3ss population in India let us all be united 
as Buddhists to the lasting glory of India which because of 
Lord Buddha, b still regarded as the Holy land by the teeming 
tnendly millions of Asia to which 1 have already referreds 


J hope, brethren. I have been able to place before your 
consideration some cogent reasons why it ia necessary for ua 
m India to be Buddhists r for the W reason there can be no 
bar to any one's practising the Noble Eight fold path in 
Buddhism for otir spiritual uplift and secondly it is neces- 
sary for securing our National atabiJity that wc should be 
sympathetically regarded as brothers by the Eastern, Far 
Eastern and Southern and South Eastern Asiatics as wdl bjs 
brothers by the Muasalmans at home, [f we succeed in 
conquering the regards of the Indian Muaalmans you may be 
sure that the teeming Musalman population from Afghanistan 
to Algeria will also be friendly towards us. For our political 
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uplift genuine Muaalman frierujlincss and co-operAtiun are 
absolutely necessary and I venture to assert that the adoption 
of the Buddhistic attitude of nund on the part of the Hindus 
in Jndia can alone secure the desired end^ 


BUDDHA AND THE FEMALE SANGHA 

(By Siva Charan Lal, Lucknow*) 

The Lord^ being bora a prince, had a vjvid idea of the 
frailties of the Besh. He was now the Buddha, the 
Enlightened One, and had a deep Insight into the compli¬ 
cated workings of the human heart and mind. And above 
all he elected to remain a human being, and a human being, 
too, par cJfceWence. This is vi^hy for several years, he 
stoutly opposed all demands^ appeals and entreaties from 
his own wife and step-mother and other ladies, who had been 
fed up with the affairs of the world, to form a female Sangha. 

When the Lord re-visited Kapilvastui at the invitation 
of his own father, he would not enter the apartments of his 
own w hi! om dear wife, who Was anxious to see Kim, alone* 
He entered them with Raja Suddhodhana and two of hia 
disciples. Yasodhara was sitting on the Boor, in un-ostenta- 
tious garments, with her hair closely trimmed. 

She, of course, knew that her husband was now the holy 
Buddha and that he was accompanied by her own father-in- 
law and two of the Lord's own disciples; but from the 
abundance of her affection she passionately clung to the 
Lord's feel and, rememberiiig the years of her married life,, 
wept bitterly. 

The ancient chronicles mention that '*when she heard 
that Siddhartha, had shaved his head, she did likewise ; when 
she heard that he had left off the use of perfumes and orna¬ 
ments, she also refused their use. Like her husband, she 
had eaten at appoiriited limest from an earthen bowl. Like 
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Kim she had renounced high seats, with splendid coverings, 
and when otKei princes asked her in marriage, aKe replied 
that she was still His.” 

SOi for ail practical purposes, YasodKnra was leading the 
life of a Sanyasint a reduse* in the midst of a royal house¬ 
hold. But even her prayer to be admitted into the Sangha 
was ignored by the Lord. 

Prajapad, the Lord^s step-mother, who had, brought him 
up from hia very infancy, was living a similar life of purity 
and self-denial, after her only son, Anand, had joined the 
Holy Order. But she, too, could not get a hearing for her 
request to enter the Sangha. 

However, the pressure for admittance from the female 
Bide grew more and more, as years went on, and a disciple 
who could not reconcile himself to the Lord's attitude, in 
this matter, asked the Blessed One, rather abruptly, one 
day : "Are Buddhas born only for 

The Lord had no convincing answer to give, and the 
female cause triumphed. He was forced to inaugurate a 
female Sangha, for Bhikshunis, and beside laying down that 
no female Sangha might be established within some Yojnas* 
proximity to the male Sangha, adumbrated the following 
strict rules— 

* Guard against looking at a woman. 

*lf you see a woman, let it be as though you saw her not, 
and have no conversation With her. 

'^If, after all, you must speak with her, let be with a 
pure heart, and think to your self, M as a Shram an will live 
in this sinful world as the spotless leaf of the lotus, tinsoiled 
by the mud in which it grows.' 

"‘If the Woman be old, regard her as your mother, if 
young, as you sister, if very young, as your child, 

'"The Shraman who looks at a woman as a woman, or 
touches her as a Woman, has broken his vow and is no longer 
a disciple of the Sakyamuni. 
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‘Tbc power of 1u5t is great with men^ and itt to be rearefl 
withal : take then the vow of earneiet peifseve>^^ce, 
the sharp arrow-points of wisdom. 

^^Cover your head with the helmet of right thought, and 
fight with fixed resolve against the five desires. 

"Lust beclouds a man*a heart, when it is confused with 
woman^s beauty, and the mind is dazed. 

"Better Far with red-hot irons bore out both your eyes, 
thari encourage in yourselves sensua.! thoughts, or look upon 
a woman's form with lustful desires. 

"Better fall into the fierce tiger's mouth, or under the 
sharp knife of the executioner, than to dwell with a woman 
and excite in yourself lustful thoughts. 

“A woman of the world is anxious to exhibit her form 
and shape, whether walking, standing, sitting or sleeping. 
Even when represented as a picture, she desires to captivate 
with the charms of her beauty, and thus to rob men of their 
steadfast heart I 

"How then ought you to guard yourselves ? 

"By regarding her tears and her smiles as enemies, her 
stooping form, her hanging arms, and all her disentangled 
hair as toils designed to entrap man's heart. 

'"Therefore 1 say, resist the heart, give it no unbridled 
license." 


The cause of pain lies deep in ignorance 
And in desire, in superstitious lore 
Held in past times from ages long before 
By savage men, m dread and wild suspense ; 
When every rustling leaf was an offense 
And terror to them, when the thunder's roar 
They thought to be God's voice, and o'er and o'er 
They practised cruelties through penitence. 
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THE VEN. DHARMAPALA AND COLONEL OLCOITS VISIT TO 
ARAKAN IN 1892 

Colonel Olcott and Mr, H. DharmapaJa arrived at Akyab 
on Monday morning. Octobbci 3|^uc. by iKe B. 1. S. S. Kola. 
From early morning hundred® of Buddbista were seen at the 
jetty expecting the arrival of the steamer. At fh-JO a,m. the 
steamer anchored and the principal members of the Buddhist 
community boarded the steamer and received the Colonel and 
Mr. Dharmapala. They were escorted to the residence 
arranged for them, followed by hundreds of Buddhists. 

Colonel Olcott standing on the balcony of the house 
spoke a few words to the crowd saying how glad he was to 
see his co-religionists and that he meant to carry on the 
Buddhist propaganda in European countries with the help of 
Buddhists of different Buddhist countries. The Mnha-Bodhi 
Society, he said, was formed for the purpose of restoring the 
sacred site at Budh Gaya to the Buddhists and that now it was 
in the hands of aliens who took no interest therein. 
Col, Olcott Introducing Mr. Dharmapala said that he had 
taken up the work of the MahabodhI Society, leaving home, 
parents, and everything, and that the Buddhists should co¬ 
operate virith him to carry on the great and glorious movement. 

Soon after the Colonel had RnJshed addressing the crowd. 
Colonel Olcott and Mii OKarmapala accompanied by Maung 
Htoon Chan, advocate, and Maung Mra U, Akunwun called 
on the four principal priests to pay their respects to them. 
All of them promised to help the MaKa-Bodlii movement. 
Colonel Oicott will stay here about a Fortnight, during which 
lime he will be eirterly in the hands of the Working 
Comimttec. who have arranged Col. Olcott^s programme of 
work. 

At a meeting held on tKe evening of the SUt October 
at the office of Mewrs, Toon-chan ar^d Aung Ri there were 
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present to hear Col. Olcott And Mr. Dliarmapala about the 
Budh Gaya movcnient all the leading resid^nla oF the town. 

Colonel Olcott addressing them said that Buddhism had 
now become the subject oF study among the thoughtful in 
the West, that in Paris^ Prof. Leon D^Roany of the Sorbome 
had become an enthusiastic propagandist of the Philosophy 
oF Buddha ; in Germany, England, and America the highest 
appreciation was shewn thereto and that Sir Edwin Arnold's 
beautiful poem on the Lord Buddha called the Light of Asia 
had a circulation of two hundred thousand copies in America 
alone..that the time was come to diseeminatc the teachings 
of Lord Buddha throughout non-Buddhist countnc*. Tire 
sacred and most hallowed spots associated with the life of 
Lord Buddha—Kapilavaatu, Buddha Gaya, Benares, Kusinara 
^have to he restored and Bhikkhus stationed at the:$c sites. 
The most meritorious of charitable works Is the disseminatiDn 
of spiritual knowledge. Lord Buddha said that the dissemi- 
naton of spintusd knowledge (dhamma) is greater than building 
84.000 viharas and Feeding a thousand Buddhas ; that there 
in the world persons who^e minds are ready to receive the 
truths oF the Dharma, to them the word should be preached. 
Fhe greatest duty oF the true Buddhist La to preach the 
sublime law of the TatKagata r— 

(1) The principal objecLa of the Maha-Bodhi Society are 

unification of the Buddhist Nations oF China, Japan, 
Siam. Burma, Corea. Cambodia, Ceylon, Tibet, 
Arakan. Chittagong. 

(2) Restoration oF Buddha Gaya, Benares. Kapilavaatu, 

Kuainara and other sacred sites in India- 

(3) Erecting a Vihara at Calcutta, also a College where 

young samaneras will be thought Pali, Sanskrit. 
English and the Indian vcmaculais and trained For 
Foreign Buddhist Mi$&ionaiy Work. 

(41 To statLon Bhikshua from the different Buddhist 
countries at each oF the four sacred sites above- 
mentioned* 
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foreign 


(5) Translation ol ihe BoddJiist Pitnkaa into 
languagejj, especially linglish and Hindi. 

The following rough catimate will ahow the amount of 
funck required to tarry on the work. Purchase of ground 
at Calcutta for the Prieat*a Training College ^ Rs. 30,000 ; 
Library* Rs. 5.000 : Erecting a small temple at Calcutta, 
Rs. 5,000 ; Cost of electing Pilgrims’ Rest House and oHice 
accomodation for the working staff In Calcutta. Ra. 5.000 : 
Erecting a temple at Buddha Gaya. Rs. 10*000 ; Erecting 
temples at Benares, Kmrinara and Kapilavastu at Rs, 10.000 
yearly expenses for the maintenance of students at the 
Rs. 2.880 : Maintenance of priests at 
Ra. 336 j Salary of Sanskrit Teacher, 
. of English Teacher, Rs. 1.200; Servants’ 
wages, lighting, taxes, etc., Rs. 2.000 ; Printing MaKa-Bodhi 
Journal. Tracts* etc., Ra. 1.200, 

Speaking of Christian propagandism. Colonel Olcott eaid 
that the different Christian Propagation Societies spend 
yearly for the conversion of the Buddhists and Hindus nearly 
a million of pound ateHing. Last month at the Baprist Mission 
Society 3 centenary celebration a sum of £100.(X)0 was raised 


training college. 
Buddha . 

Ra, 600 : Salary 


to cany on thdr propaganda. Wealthy Christians in England 
and America contribute lacs of rupees for the spread of 
Chriatianily. One Mr. Studd gave 200,000 for the China Inland 
mission a few yeans ago. These are inataticcs simply to show 
the enormous amount of money spent on Christian Propa* 
ganda. MiBsionairies are paid for preaching Chriatianity ; hut 
the Bhlkkhus care not for salary, and therefore the work of 
the Buddha Gaya Maha-Bodhi Society codd be carried on 
at a Jeiiaer expense. 

• * • • 


CoL Olcolt's lecture on Dhyan delivered last Sunday 
cvemng at Lamadaw was greatly appreciated. Over two 
thousand rupees were collected that evening for the Maha- 
bodhi fund. Advocate Maung Chan Htoon contributed six 
hundred. U, Raigyaw Thoo thousand rupees and Maung hlla 
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Phaw Zan, Barlilf fifty rupees and a montfily conttibitlion of 
ten rupees for fifteen months. Prompted by a noble impulse. 
Mating Cban Tun Aung pledged that he would contribute hts 
professional earning during Col. OLcott’s stay at Akyab for 
the Mahabodhi Fund and he redeemed his contribution. 
Would that othei Buddhists of the town followed hia noble 
example. In compliance with the urgent request of the 
Burmese Buddhists. Col. OLcott left Akyab on October 14th. 
for Rangoon. Mr. Dharmapala started for Calcutta on the 
!9th Instant. 


An extract from the Arakan News. 


THE NOBLE EIGHT-FOLD PATH* 

Bv DcvAPtirYA Walisinma. 

1 was once travelling from Bombay to Calcutta and one 
of my co-paseengera started a cOfiversadon with me. As 
it Is always the case with such random talks we did not 
confine ourselves to one particular subject but wandered from 
one subject to another. As the gentleman was probably a 
devout Christian he began to talk about relLgions, and by 
and by started sermons on his religion laying stress on its 
beauty. Now and then he put in a few remarks about the 
absurdity of some of the Hindu forms of worship. To the 
gentleman*s great surprise I remained more or less passive, 
while he expected me to enter inio a long argument in Favour 
of Hinduism as he imagined I was a Hindu myself. Failing 
to draw me into a long argument in its favour he asked me, 
at length, what my rdigion was. 1. of course, told him 1 
was a Buddhist and as the gentleman V knowledge of Buddhism 
wa» meagre it took me sometime to explain the fundamental 

" A lectuK iJcliTcrcd at a meeting tk* Cnwdtia Buddliifll Gtotip, 
Lendon. 
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tcacbines. At Ui ] asked kbn what he thought of my 
religion to which he replied, "Well, it is a very reasonable 
religion but it is so simple, and then again you don^t believe 
in God which is the main function of a religion/' 

1 think this is the altitude of many towards Buddhism. As 
they find it simple and without the guidance of God they con¬ 
sider it not worth while to try and understand what it stands 
for. The more obscure the tenets of a religion the greater it 
seems, the veneration ordinary people have for it. To me 
this appears to be due to a lack of understanding on the 
part of ordinary man regarding his own abilities to grasp 
the meaning of things for himself. To the professional priest 
this ignorance on the part of the mass of mankind is of 
material advantage for they have to come to him for the 
elucidation of religious beliefs. The masses do not take the 
trouble to think for themselves and if religious emotions 
could be satisfied by a priest they would be cjuite content. 

Hem is the di^ercnce between Buddhism and most other 
religions. Lord Buddha did not want to add one more 
dogma, to the already existing ones so he took the initiative 
to propound a religion free from dogma and superstition. His 
great aim was to break through the veil of ignorance and 
show a cleat way for the ordinaiy as well as the intellectual 
man to attain salvation without going through the jnedium 
of a priest. With this end hr view he enunciated the great 
method known as the Noble Eigbt-fold Path. It is the 
simplest form of religion one could wish to have. Lord 
Buddha discovered that all beings were subject to sorrow, 
decay and death and this was due to their craving, ill will 
and ignorance. Having found out the cause of this endless 
sulfering he proclaimed the noble eight^fold Path as the 
mean» by which this could be brought to on end. One of 
the oft-quoted phrases from the scripture says “one thing only 
I teach, O Kukkhus, suffering and the destmctioti of 
suffering.” Hence we may* regard this noble eight-fold Path 
M the very essence of Buddhism. The chief characteristic of 
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Buddhism is tliat tt docs not aak the adherent to believe in 
any gods or ceremonies. He need not go to a prieat for his 
salvation so long as he follows the path. If he follows it 
there ia no god or devil who could prevent him from attaining 
his goal. Unbiased people will no doubt agree with me 
that no other teacher has taken such a bold attitude as to 
give perfect freedom to man to work out his own salvation. 
While most other religions endeavoured to subordinate human 
will to the caprice of a God or a set of dogmas. Buddhism 
alone gave man perfect freedom to think out his problem^ 
and devise means for their solution. 

Let 118 now consider separately the component parts of 
this Noble Eightfold Path. The eight constituent parte of this 
path are Samma Ditthi or Right understanding, (2) 5amma 
Sankappo or Right Aspiration, (3) Samma Vaca or Right 
Speech. (4) Samma Kammanto or Right action^ (5) Samma 
Ajivo or Right Livelihaf>d, (6J Samma Vayamo or Right 
exertion. (7) Samma Sad or Right Mindfulness, (8) Samma 
Samadhi or Right concentration. 

(I) Sammadilihi or Ritlhi UnderManding .—In the Buddhist 
booka right understanding has been explained as the com¬ 
prehension of the four noble truths t?iV-, sorrow, cause of 
sorrow, cessation of sorrow and the way that leads to the 
cessation of sorrow. We can easily realise the value of right 
irnderetanding if we apply this idea to the daily events of 
our lives. More than half the troubles of this world b due 
to a lack of the cultivation of this nght understanding. Moat 
of the disputes between individuals and nations can be 
easily prevented if they have tight understanding of the 
existence of sorrow and the duty of every' one to prevent its 
increment. 

There is another reason why Right Understanding i$ of 
very great importance. Buddhism is the religion of enlighten' 
menl and it is by rightly graaplng the nature of the universe 
that we can hope to walk in the right path. Tbe difference 
between one wbo has developed understanding and the one 
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who hfts Qot done nc is the same as the difference 

between m child and a grown up man. ProgresB^ whether tn 
the religioug field or any other^ La only possible through its 
development. Most of the religione do not insist on this. 
Tliey blindly adhere to faith ; but we can at once see the 
dangers of undue stresa on mere Faith. Blind faith ha* 
brought into this world many ideas behind which there is nert 
an iota of truth. Take for instance the idea of a persona] 
God, It (8 the outcome of mere faith with a mixture of fear 
but how deep-rooted it is! As the result of scientific research 
we know today that there is not the slightest evidence for 
the existence of an all powerful God. It is to avoid such 
pitfalls that Buddhists have to develop right understanding. 
This is a necessary preliminary to the nttainment of higher 
states of consciousness. 

(2) SttmtTjQ 5an^<7ppfl.“The second step of the Path is 
5amma Sankappo or right aspiration. Once you come to 
understand things as they are and not things as you make 
them to he, you are in a 111 state of mind to aspire after the 
real as against the unreal. What should be our aspiration? 
To B Buddhist who thoroughly understands the existence of 
suffering in this world there ig no other alternative than to 
aspire after its elimiriation. His ultimate goaf Is the nuper'COatrvic 
state we call Nirvana and all actions which bring it nearer to 
him are to be performed and those which take him away from 
it are to be avoided. In other words it is an attitude of the 
mind towards the world in view of his goal. Hence he should 
practise universal compasslun with illwiLI against none. 

(3) 5ammd Poefi.—^The third step of the Noble enghtfold 
Path is SammS Vaca or Ripht Speech. The necessity of nght 
speech is obvious ; so I need hardly elaborate on the srdiject. 
We must only remember that right speech here includes not 
only the mere abstinence from lying but also the avoidance of 
ks adjuncts such as slander, harsh speech, backbiting, etc. 

H) So/nma ftammen/o.—Tlie fourtb step is Samina 
Kammanto or Right action. This consists in the performance 
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of all good actionfi and die abstinence from doing sinful deeds 
such as killing, stealing and drinking. Any person who calls 
himself a Buddhist has to perform right action bo that he may 
find it easier to follow the other steps. He should not be 
content with merely avoiding the performance of bad actions 
—which is only a negative virtue—but acquire the posidve 
\'irtues of doing meritorious deeds. 

(5) Samma fljYiJO.—The fifth step of the Noble Eighth 
fold Path is Samma ijivo or Right livelihood. A man who 
makeB his living by evil means can never expect to 
path Among the various means of livelihood which a Buddhist 
should avoid are:-(ll Selling flesh, (2} Selling animus for 
slaughter. (3) Selling into^catmg drinks and drugs, (4) 
weapons of destruction such ns swords, guns and (5) SeUmg 
human beings as slaves. Buddhists must therefore avoid these 
means of livelihood and follow a vocation in which the least 

poMible harm ia done to otherB. ^ 

Among the above five callmEB the fifth ib an miuncUon 
against slave trade. Long before the ouesdou of slave trade 
became a scandal in the West, we find Lord Buddha actively 
preaching against it. He thus for the first time in h.alory made 
it possible for the emancipation of the unfortunate creative. 
Had Buddhism made its way to the Wert as it did to the Far 
Eart. the crime of slave trade which has blackened the history 
of Europe would never have been committed. 

The three steps of the Path above mentioned Oiz.. 
Right Speech. Right Action and Right Livelihood are more or 
less inlefconnccted. The Buddhist who desires to lead the 
higher life of spiritual development has first of all to purify 
his words, deeds and ihoughta. It is on the firm foundation of 
right conduct that he can build the splriPial Uh which ulh^ 
mately enables him to attain perfect happiness* * 

(6^ Samma Fayamo.—The siJcth step of the Path is 
Samma Vayamo or Right Bcertion or Effort. Without nght 
effort the goal which the Lord Buddha pointed out cannot be 
attained. As tho religion of acBoti Buddhism e*p«ti it# 
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adherents to walk in this path however difficult it may appear. 
There is no royal road to happiness except by the practice of 
strenuom effort. Buddhiimi docs not hold out the prospect of 
leading vs at once to the promised goal not does tl hold out 
the prospect of a pardon for the airj we commit aa other 
lejigions do. If we commit evil we have to bear the con¬ 
sequences. therefore the supreme necessity of making strenuous 
efforts to do good and to avoid evil. We have to make the 
effort not to allow evil thoughta to arise in out mind to 
evil thoughts already arisen, to bring good thoughts 
into the mind and to increase the meritorious thoughts already 
arisen in the mind. 

(7) Sammasati.^Jhe rreventh step of the Path is 
Sammasati or I^ighl Mindfulness. Concentration of the mind 
on the particular action in which we are engaged is described 
as mindfulness. For instance when we are walking we must 
be conscious that we are walking. This is of very great 
importance to the student of Btiddhlsm. fts utility is quite 
apparent even in ordinary affairs. The man who develops 
mindfulness and has a good memory scores over others who 
^re leas fortunate. This, however, can be developed by 
constant meditation. 

Many we the methods taught in Buddhism for the develop¬ 
ment of nghl mindfulness. One of the easiest and the best is 
known as the Anapanaaati. It consists in carefully ohserving 
one s own inhalation and exhalation as to whether they are 
^ort or long. When one practises this constantly one's mind 
ecomes steady and will not wander away from one thing to 
another as ic is the case vrith untrained minds. One becomes 
Ae master of one's own mind so that the full force of it can 
be focusaed on a particular point. It ts through this concentra¬ 
tion of mini energy that ftiU enlightenment dawns upon the 
person who practises it. 

(8) 5flmma Samfle/hti—The eight and last step of this 
ath w S^ma Samadhi which is usually trap-dated into 

English as Right ConcenPation. But it ii unpo«ible to give a 
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cckrrect equivalent of tfeie idea in EnglsK aa there ta no word 
in Western terminology to describe this slAte, It is the final 
stage of the development of higher consciousness and when 
the seeker after truth attains to it he is no longer in the realm of 
sensation but in the realm of perfect cairn and. peace, liven 
to make an attempt to reach this stage it is necessary for one 
to fulfil the lesser duties of right speech, right action, etc., 
which I have already mentioned. Buddhism is a method of 
gradual development going upwards from step to step. It ia 
one thing to talk and discuss about the path and quite another 
to follow it and experience it. Samadhi ia something which 
cannot be understood by discusaitm. It has to be experienced. 
Thia is why Buddhiata arc reluctant to diacuss such states as 
Samadhi and Nirvana. They are to be self-realised. 

These are the eight constituent parts of the Kightfold Path. 
Thus we see that this eightfold path is a method of action and 
contemplation for the realisation of truth. It is a guide to the 
traveller who is on his way to his goal. Before the final goal 
is attained he has to. go through all the steps. They are all 
interconnected and the perfection of the one helps the 
perfection of the other. Right Speech, Right Action and Right 
Livelihood create the necessary state of mind to commence 
meditation and concentration which finally lead him to Nirvana. 

The question may legitimately be asked; but what h 
meant by right? This is a difficult question to answer and it ia 
one which has baffied the writers on ethics. Nothing is so 
difficult aa to find a universal standard by which to judge 
whether an action b right or wrong. Looking at the question 
from the point of view of the Noble Eightfold Path^ there can 
however, be only one standard. There is suffering in this world 
and it is for the destruction of suffering that wc have to follow 
this Path chalked out by our great teacher. Every 
word, deed or thought which increases the suffering of the 
world is wrong and every word, deed or thought which 
decreases this suffering and helps to increase the happiness 
of the world is right. If people accept this as the standard of 
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right and wrong and live up to it there I* not the least doubt 
that this world will be a happier place to live in. The aim of 
a Buddhist should be to bring about this state of happiness 
and the only way by which this could be brought about is by 
following the Noble Enghtfold Path. 


THE REFORM OF THE SANGHA 

By Bhuckhu Prajnananda, b.a. 


If Buddhism is to keep its rightful place among the 
religions of the world and become an increasing power for 
progress and enlightenment, the whole subject of the posi¬ 
tion and condition of the Sangha will have to be considered. 
Already prominent laymen in Burma. Siam. Ceylon, and 
elsewhere, view with misgivings the present state of affairs 
and know that sooner or later some alteradons will have to 
^ made. Nearly everywhere one secs signs of decay in the 
Order, that Order that has continued for 2500 years, but 
to-day there are new condirions and forces in the world and 
unless wmething radical is done this decay will increase 
until cither the Sangha dies out. or becomes merely a dead 
letter, the refuge for the ignorant and unworthy. 


The Buddha very wisely laid down rules for admission 
to the Order, that youths should be of good character, high 
minded, not physically defective or suffering from disease, 
yet such rules are sadly neglected to-day, and we find men 
wearing the Robe to whom not one of these conditions 
would apply And the great difficulty is this, the laymen are 
not sufficiently organized to promote much needed reforms 
Md the Monks are afraid to modernise cerUin Vinaya rule^ 
f*®r of offending the laymen. 


Again, the Buddha .howed hi. wWom by admitting that 
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many of these riiles would not be suitable for all times and 
conditions, and allowed a modification of them when 
necessary. This was done in the Mahayana by Tsongkapa 
with most excellent results, but in the Hinayana none 
of the Thcras have been courageous or strong enough to 
adapt these rules to modem conditions, with the result that 
the Sangha is now overburdened with many worn out 
customs, traditions, and observances which have become 
useless and in some cases quite harmful. Many of the rules 
were doubtless necessary in ancient times but under modem 
conditions have become quite unreasonable. 1 could quote 
a whole list, some of them most laughable, and it is an insult 
to the intelligence of a Buddha to suppose that he would 
tolerate or support them. For example, here in Burma, in the 
after-noon a Bhikkhu can drink iced mineral water but not 
hot water, must not eat fruit but can smoke a box of cigars, 
can eat jaggery but not onions, beetel-nut and not cocoanut. 
Tlie shoes must have the strap between the toes, and not 
over the toes, the latter a serious otfence, he must not bathe in 
a lake in case he might swim, but he can go to the bioscope 
and see demoralizing pictures, for there is nothing in the 
Vinaya to prevent him. All the bioscopes, football matches 
and race meetings are thronged with Yellow Robes, and no 
protest is made, but a poor little Samanera who ate an 
orange on a hot afternoon would soon come under a heavy 
penalty. 

Again, the Sangha is actually becoming an obstacle to 
the health and happiness of the people. Many of the 
Viharas are in a dirty and insanitary condition producing 
disease and early death to the men. women and children 
living near them. So bad had this become that the Red 
Cross Society offered to provide sanitary latrines for the 
Monks, so that malaria and fever could be reduced. The 
offer was indignantly refused as being “against the Vinaya 
rules.’* To be quite fair, however, the Monks are not 
entirely to blame, they merely try to observe regulations 
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which are unsuitable lo-day. and must either be honest and 
br«k them, or become morally dishonest and keep them 
under silent protest. While travelliuE in India recently it 
was necesMty to break «tve,al precepts. 1 had to touch 
money to buy the railway tickets, sit in train, with women, 
eat in the a/tetnoon when 1 had had nothing in the morning 
and when m hospital actually slept on a broad bed Yet mv 
coi«ete„ce was clear, for I regard the will to become a 
Buddha to save mankind from suffering a, more important 

n« tlTT”* “"'J' end 

not the true apint of tk® Dhiimmii. 

everflb™™*** '* "> 

y observers and it i, more important now to miggest 

tamedies. And here I write with diffidence for [ know that 
Ae conservatwra of the Sangha will not be easily shaken 
but ,t may prompt a future Buddhist Conference to consider 
the whole -nelter 1 will therefore merely state certain 

couu”“ of Order 

could pos&ibly be improved. 

firs/. Admission io the Songfto. This should be strictly 

nt™! ffi ' “* P™"* 

people m theu^^n, impoverished condition find difficulty 
m •upportmg. Ord, youth, of good parentage or spiritually 
■^ded. prfect phyaicdly and mentally and of unblemished 
macter should be ordained, to whom a certificate of tegis- 
Irahon, renewable annually, would he granted. Thi, would 

keep out miworthy charaeteia. and ensure a higher standard 
Mjong the M nnlf* 

Second/g. Education. The present lack of educadon in 
the bangha IS deplorable, and in consequence it produces no 

“ thinkers. RecenUy in Burma 
a Bhikkhu was needed to preach the Dhamma in EruHish 
Not one could be found anywhere. With hardly any knowffidge 

““"C'- •“‘“"ty or geography bow can 
r^\“s. f ‘"™ tespect of the eduemed 

laity > Most religions to-day are educating their priests making 
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diem uaeFul and efficient, feut the Sanghi^i does nothing* and 
any attempt to give this modem education to the Bikkhus 
re vigourously opposed by the Mahatheras, ^K^en last in 
Upper Burma 1 notice d the number of Chftatiftn Missions 
that had sprung up, and [ aaked a prominent man the reason 
he replied, * "these miBsionarics have opened schoolrB and 
hospitals, and help ub in many ways* They are doing the 
work of the Lord Buddha while our own Bhikkhiia do nothing 
but sleep and srooke all day/' Hin indignadon was great 
for he was a true follower of the Dhamma, but he saw how 
things were going, and that unless: the Sangha became more 
educated and active it would cease to exist in those parts, 
we need educated selfsacrfficing Monks to awaken the lion 
roar of the Buddha, 

Thtrdlyr Food- The present food rtguladona observed 
by the Sangha do much more harm than good. They produce 
ill health, gluttony, bad habits, and dishonesty. Let me 
explain what 1 see almost daily, A Monk goes round with 
the bowl in the morning, gets meat* lish, fowl, rice etc., 
food that heats the blood and has little nourishment* But he 
must eat it all before noon and then starve for eighteen 
hours, so he aluffg down much more usually than he can 
digest and ao has to sleep for sonre hours after. Late in the 
afternoon he gets himgry and then has to chew tobacco, 
pan-leaf and jaggery, and smoke innumerable cigarettes and 
cigars* Bad health often results, and while boys in day 
schools are taught that smoking is ruinous to health, in the 
Order they are actually encouraged to do so. And of course 
dishonesty naturally occurs, various tricks and methods to 
eat stealthily without the laymen or the other Bhikkhus knowing 
it* 

Surely our great Lord Buddha would not approve of ah 
this. It would be far better for the Monks to drink tea 
and eat fruit in the afternoon* This could he considered 
as medicine and be taken without infringement of the Vinaya. 
In my Vihara Samaneru are allowed to do so with excellent 
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results. They are leartting to become usefuj men to their 
religion and their country and not acquhe those bad habits 
which they get in the orthodox Viharaa. On an empty 
stomach one can really do very little. 1 recenUy debated 
with a Christian missionary. Before the meeting he had a 
splendid meal, but ! arrived weak and hungry having eaten 
nothing for nine hours. Mbat chance docs the poor Bhikkhu 
stand under such conditions ? To remedy these harmful 
conditions, tea and fruit should be allowed up till sunset. 

Fourthly, DiscotiragemGTit of Superstdions. Pure 
Buddhism has to-day become overgrown with a mass of 
superstitions whseh the Buddha himself would be the firet to 
discourage and which prevent its progress as people become 
more educated. The waste of money on innumerable candles, 
gold leaf, building rtagodos, etc. is particularly deplorable 
when it could be much more wisely and humanely spent. 
Some Bhikkhua actually encourage superstition among ignorant 
people, teaching for example, if gold ia put on a pagoda the 
giver will become rich. If a woman feeds many Monks she 
will be reborn as a beautiful boy, if money is given to the 
Sangha the happiness of Brahmaloka Is assured after death, 
teachings which pander to selhshness and are the complete 
negation of the selflessness which is the bed rock of the 
Buddha Dhamma. So many false customs, traditabm and 
beliefs are now associated with Buddhism that the educated 
layman naturally laughs at them, and our religion is likely 
to make poor progreas in the West until we can nd it of all 
theae excrescences, and show it to be tbe rational religion 
that it really is. The better education of the Sangha would 
be one of tbe best ways of achieving this. 

Fi/fhJy. Buddh/st Unity. At present there is not only 
no unity between the Buddhist monks of different countries 
there is actually hostility between them. The Burmese Bhikkhu 
has little regard for his Ceylon hrolher, and the latter regards 
the former with not os much affection as he should. The 
Chinese monk derides both as having incomplete viewa” 
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Rnd the japanc&e has very scanty knowledge of the Sangha 
in other countries. And the tragedy is this that while they 
are all aBreed on essentials,-—the Buddha and his Dhamma, 
they disagree on the unimportant national cufftoma, traditions 
and observances which have sprung: up and destroy all 
harmony between them. In Ceylon and Burma, for example, 
a Bhikkhu can smoke but must not drink beer, but in Tibet 
a Monk drink as much native beer as he pleases but never 
smoke, which is a most senO'US offence. In one counby a 
Monk muat eat before noon, in other Buddhist countries the 
best meal of the Bhikkhus is generally after-noon. Certainly 
the Lord Buddha could not have taught all these contradictions, 
and there will never be the Buddhist unity that is so desirable 
until local customs have leas prominence and the true spirit 
of Buddhism is better understood. Then wc may get a united 
Buddhist World, 

S/xth?y. f?eUtUol of Meditation. Not until the ancient 
Buddhist practice of meditation is revived can we have a 
spiritual Sangha. Today it has not only almost died out. 
it is actually laughed at in some Vihsras, as those who have 
tried it know full well. Yet mind control and the awakening 
of the super-mind is the basis of all spiritual development, 
and is far superior to the mere empty repetition of the 
Scripture* which is all a Bhikkhu learns at present. 1 have 
met Yogis in India who were far nearer to the Iddhis and 
Samadhi than anyone I have seen in the Sangha and the 
years a Bhikkhu spends in learning Bali and repeating by 
heart long passages from the Pitakaa could be far better 
employed if he strove to realize, and help others to realiM 
Nibbana, instead of only talking about it. The world needs 
men who can speak from actual experience of ^e reali^ of 
the spiritual stales, and not those who can merely say, thus 
have I heard.'* The practice of meditation « of the utmost 
importance, far more important than the customs and rules 
upon which a Bhikkhu now wastes his time, and iwben this is 
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followed die Sanf;ha will regain the spidtunl power it had m 
the daye of oM, 

But 1 have written enough. Has Buddhism a message for 
the world to-day« a world which seems to be sinking deeper 
into misery, poverty and unbrotherlinew? 1 believe it has^ 

and that message must come through its Bangha. Lf this Saitgha 
i-jtn be reformed, awakened and spiritualised it could regain 
that tremendous inBuence it had in the time oF Asoka. If it 
cannot, then we can expect it to pass away as the Order of 
BhikkhunU has done. This is the problem the Buddhist world 
has to face, ff the Sangha dies, the Dhamma goes, and unless 
things change, to some Future generation the name Buddha 
may be but a word recalled from the past. 

The Maha Bodhl Society and its supporters have earned 
the gratitude and admiration of innumerable people ; the fight 
for Buddha Gaya, Its hospital* and schools, the new Vihara at 
Samath, all redound to their credit. Will now support be 
given to a crusade for the reform and uplift of the 5angha so 
that it could become n real force for die peace, progres* and 
happiness of the world? 


NOTES AND NEWS 

Ahrival of the Ve,n*ble a. Dkarmapaj_a. 

We offer a moat respectful welcome to the Ven’ble A, 
Dharmapala who arrived at Calcutta on the lOtb of March by 
S. S* Mutbera after an absence of several years pardy due to 
his illness and partly due to his work in England. He was 


* Prajnftnaada U nn EntliaKmwt ^Kci Urcrplcd itie DKasitina 

bccauK of it* inccitnp«ritble wnljllmiry. We puUidi liia letter b«rsiiK 
■VIC think h will make the intcUcctuvl Ib^ Buddhiele to reflect and act 
without delay. We however, do no* auhwcribc to the aome of the 
eaprened by the contiihiatet—EOTTOft, Maha Bodhi, 
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accompanied by Mr. U, B. Dolahipilla, Principal, Weaving 
Institute and Pandit H. Nandasara. His Holiness Toe Kay. 
Messrs. B. L. Broughton. S. C. Mukherjee. Chang Lung. 
Dr. N. Ray, S. C. G. Khasnabis, Abani Ganguly, J. Bhaumik, 
T. Vimalananda and Dcvapriya WcJlsinha. met Ven'blc A. 
Dharmapala as he alighted from the steamer at the King 
George’s Docks. Though continued illness had made him 
weak, he was cheerful and exchanged greetings and talked 
smilingly with his old friends who went to receive him at the 
Docks. He stayed at the Mahabodhi Society Head Quarters 
for a few days and was thoroughly examined by some eminent 
physicians of Calcutta who advised him complete rest. His 
object in comii^; to India this time was to sec the new Vihara 
at Samath and to settle down at the secred spot where he 
commenced his work in 1895. Ven’ble Dharmapala accordingly 
left for Samath on the 24lh of March last in the company of 
Mr. Walisinha and Mr. Dolahipilla. 

* • • • • 

Late Dr. B. L. Choudhury. 

By the sudden and unexpected death of Dr. B. L. 
Choudhury who was an enthusiastic member of the Governing 
Body of the Mahabodhi Society, the Buddhist cause in India 
has lost another good Bengalee friend. 

He was not a Buddhist nor one who dabbled in what is 
called ’’Buddhistic Research.” He was a scientist and his 
trained mind could not but sec in Buddhism the true explana¬ 
tion of the problem of life. He would have undoubtedly devoted 
more of his time for the cause had not death intervened. He 
has now passed away but his name will be remembered by 
all members of the Mahabodhi Society who had the privilege 
to work with him both within and without the Committee room. 

otfer our deep sympathy to his widow and other members 
of the family. 

S • a • e 
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PAfjDrr H. Nanda5ARa Thera. 

We offe/ a Iiearty wdcomc to Pandit H. Nand^ara who 
arnved aloag with Rev. DhaimapiJa to lake charge of tKe 
Samath Institute as ita Principal. He is not new to our readers 
and his work in England has made him welJ-known throughout 
Ac Buddhist world. After a brilliant career as a student of Ac 
Vidyodaya College where he won the much coveted King of 
Siam Prize, ho joined Ae tutorial staff of his alma mater and 
worked auccessFully. Not satisfied with hia scholarship in 
orietilal languages he conunenced his studies of English and 
when Ae call came for him to undertake mis^onary work In 
Europe he gladly responded and did his share of Ac work. Yet 
another call has come to him-this time from Samath, the 
sacred Migadaya where our lord set rolling Ac wheel of the 
1 b w. WlA characteristic devotion he has accepted the post at 
considerable ^convenience. We trust under his able Principal- 
ship we shall have at Sarnath an ideal Buddhlrt Institute 


Serious Damage Caused to Shwedacon Pacooa by Fire. 

rhe famous historical Shwedagon Pagoda m Rangoon was 
Ae scene of a serious destructive fire on Ae evening of 
6A March last and we are mfoimed that as a result of this fire 
several costly tazaungs (Carved wooden stTuclures with images 
and valuable offerings A A cm) on the platform, encircling Ae 
cenlrd gilded brick structure, were completely nutted. The 
loss is estimated at several lakhs of rupees. The Pagoda*s 
beauty and grandeur were mostly due to Aese "tazaungs'*. 
We eympaAise wiA our Burmese co-rcligioiusts whose religioiui 
sentiments must have received a rude shock at this catastrophe 
and hope that along wiA Ac restoration of Ac beantifnl 
tazaungs, arrangements will be made A Ac Pagoda itself 
to prevent a recrudescence of such disastrous fires in futxue 
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Gaya Mahabcidhi Free Sc^kjol. 

A fiew free nigkt school for poor boys of Gaya ha« been 
started at the Gaya Zawtika Hall and we have at present about 
30 names on the rolls. Tins is an encouraging number and we 
are sure that it will still increase. Thanks of the Maha Bodhi 
Society are due to the following gentlemen who are responsible 
for the fine start made—Messrs. Prabash Chandra Bose, G. L. 
Mookerjee. Ra| Kiahore Naram. Bolai Chatterjee B.A., Mathma 
Prasad, and Jayawardene Upasaka. 

• • • • 

Ti-iE London EIuddhist Mrs^iow. 

Readers of the Maha-Eodhi Journal are aware of the 
activities of the Buddhist Mission at London. It U due to its 
activities that English people arc taking more and more interest 
in the glorious dhamma of the Tathagata. "We venture to 
express the hope that time is soon coming when the name of 
Buddha will he on the lips and the doctrine of Buddha in the 
heart of every Englishman. The Buddhist Mission at London 
has been so long maintained by the joint munificence of 
Ven'ble Anagarika Dharmap^a and late Mrs. Mary E. Foster 
of Honolulu. Late Mrs* Foster used to make a monthly 
donation of £61/- for the up-keep of the Mission and along 
with Mrs. Foster^a demise, the Mission has been deprived of 
a valuable source of ita income. We publish in this issue an 
appeal for funds, issued by one of our revered workers at 
London, Mr. A, G. Grant, We draw the attention of our 
Buddhist frieneb all over the world to the gravity of the situa¬ 
tion and hope that they will not allow the young plant of the 
Dhamma that haa taken root in the English soil to die out so 
soon. The young plant, if it meets with proper attention from 
its trustees who constitute one-fifth of the human race, is sure 
to grow up into a mighty tree under whose expansive foliage 
a large part of suffering humanity will one day find shelter 
and peace. Trustees of the Baby Plant, beware! 
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Mr. S. N. Barua contributed Rs. 5/- every 

month for 


about 5 years without fail. 


Mr. Sarat Chandra Cltaudhury of Yiunethiii {Burma} 
has been paying Rs, 10/- every month for about 


one year. 





* MUUGANDH/VKUn ViWKRk OPENING CEREMONY 


As the readers ViSH ntiricfi from ihc phoio^'raph publishwi 
the other side ih; great Vitura at Satnuth Is at la&i compteTc. The 

♦ Finishing touches have hcen given to the IMJ feet high main tower 

♦ of the Vihara and the vnrk ol clearing the platforrti has been THkert 


J in hand. The intertot of Ihc Vlhsua is complete except for the 

* frescoe work tthich^ Ihanks to the genermts promise of Mr. R. L. 

* Broughton, will he taken up as srum a# possible^ The only Buddha 
^ Image of tbs Shrine which is in the preaching atiiiude is being made 

* on the model of the famous image in the Sarnalb museum by the 

Thus 


School of Art^ Jaipur, and wiil be ready within s few mtHmhs. 


^ after many vicisstiudee the schemes of the Vihara have become an 
^ accottoplished fact, 

* Ai the sugg^tion of the ArchiieoLugical Department nf the Guv- 

♦ erntnem of India the opening ctremtiny and the enshrinement of ihe 

.H- sacred relic have been fitted to lake place in Octnher or November 
„ * 
^ this year, and I itvvitc Buddhists tif all cuiinrSes to jutniclpate in this ^ 

♦ historic event. As (his is the lirsi Vihara wc have erected al the * 

# sacred stmu afier S(>0 years. I trust the Buddhists will gather in N- 
^ their hundreds to take part in the ceremony and usher in this new ^ 


* 

♦ 

♦ 

* 

# 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 


era tsf Buddhist revival ar the sacred Migadaya. Our SiKtleD' 
make arrangemenls to accrinunodate visitors il they inform us in time 
tjf their willingness to take part In the event. Formal invitations 
will be sent Inter nn> 

It is estimated (hat Rs. SCOfi will he necessary lo make ilie evcni 
a success. I appeal to the Buddhists of India, Burma, Ceylon and 
other ctmnnries to send their donations niid help us lo make ihi. 
event a great success. 

The AhAGARlKA DHABmPAt,^, 
foErndi-v Ltnd tit’fieraf Secrelcry 
Maha Rtidhi Society. 


* 

* 

# 
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Co»«»ij:te at usTt 

The great MulaganciKa Kuti Vihara juBt completed. 



The Vcn. Anagarika Dhattnapala litting in the foreground of the 
Ma>eatic Vihara he has just completed. 
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Founded by the Anagardca H. Dharmapala 

fvTTW I vn' »r^.H winrf 

qfr^t^pi WTTT^ twqiqfTT^* qft^ itniW qwT%w i 

“Go ye, O Bhik.khu^, antf wander forih for the gain of the 
many, for the welfare of the many, in compassion for the World, 
for the good, for the gain, for the welfare of gods and men. 
Manifest holiness, perfect and pure /*— MaHAVAGCA, VlNAYA 
PlTAKA. 


VoL XXXH ] MAY, JUNE, ®- [ No. S, 6 


MR. BROUGHTON’S DONATION 

1 have great pleasure in announcing that our dear 
brother B. L. Broughton, M.A., (Oxon.) has graciously 
offered to bear the cost of the frescoe paintings in the 
New Vihara at Samath in memory of his beloved 
mother. He has promised to i>ay the amount in monthly 
instalments and has already sent a cheque for Rs. 2,000. 
This is indeed a timely help, the value of which it is 
impossible to estimate. By taking upon himself the 
meritorious task of getting the paintings completed, he 
has not only done a great service to Buddhism but also 
to Indian art which is bound to attract world-wide atten¬ 
tion when the work is over. 1 express the Maha Bodhi 
Society's grateful thanks to this noble-hearted dayaka. 
May his aspirations be fulfilled. 

Devapriya Wausinha, 
Secretary, Maha Bodhi Society, 
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CoMPLETl. AT U5T | 

T}ig great Muiagaitdlka Kutj Vihara jufik ccltiplelad. 



The Veii, AtiaflAilka Dhiimvapala sUilng iti tke fDrcffmunil bf die 
Majestic Vlhara Ke Kas ju«l rnmpictcd.. 
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Founded by the Anacajuka H. Dhabmapam 
9r»ifTirT^ 

flip*! I $%■ '^" fli»W ir*[!S ^1^ 

q fiiftfim WT'O flirt ilfluR^V i 

”Co yc, O Shikkht^Bt and wander forth for the gain of the 
many, for the welfare of the many, m compasafon jfor u?orW* 
for the goodt for the gain^ for ^^le welfare of gods and men^ 
Manifesi holiness, perfect and pure.”—M aHAVACOA. VlNAVA 

Pjtaka. 
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MR. BROUGHTON’S DONADON 

I have great pleasure in announcing that our dear 
brother B, L- Broughton, (Oxon.) has graciously 

offered to bear the cost of the frescoe paintings in the 
New Vihara at Samalh in memory of his beloved 
mother. He has promised to pay the amount in monthly 
instalments and has already sent a cheque for Rs. 2»000^ 
This IB indeed a timely help, the value of which it is 
impossible to estimate- By taking upon himself the 
meritorious task of getting the paintings completed, he 
has not only done a great service to Buddhism but also 
to Indian art which is bound to attract world-wide atten¬ 
tion when the work is over. I express the Maha Ekjdhi 
Society's grateful thanks to this noble-hearted day aka. 
May his aspirations be fulfilled* 

Devapriya Wausjnha, 
Secretary, Maha jBodfii Society. 
















WAISAKHA PURN1MA SONG,* 

Remove the blaclcnesi of all kihj, 

Victory be to tbee. 

Sprinlde the world with the water 
of Everlaating Life» 

thou who art the fountain of peace^ 
of welfare, of holineUf of love. 

Let the gloom of detpair and all evil dreami vaniih 
With the radiance of the newly riien Sun of 

wisdom. 


The day is dark with delusioitt 
and the traveller is afraid^ 

He IS distraught with doubts 

at the intricacy of diverging paths. 

Merciful, rescoe him from the peril of pitfalls, 

guide him into freedom from the meshes of 

tribulatioii, 

thou who art the fountain of peace, 
of welfare, of boliness, of love. 

Rabindra Nath Tagore, 


* TrMvIntcd fram tHc Drl^nal Bf:nEa]i by the poet hittliKlf. 

















A MESSAGE FROM THE FOUNDER 

To MY Buddhist Brethren all over the Wok[_d. 

From the holy Isipatariiaj Benaree* 1 am writing iKia 
letter. 

1 anived in Calcutta in March 1891. In May of 
that year our Maha Bodhi Sisciety was Founded, and in 
July 1891 1 began worlt in Calcutta. For the first time 
in the history of Modem Buddhism^ the Maha Bodhi 
Society realized the necessity of reviving Buddhism in the 
land of its birth. The holy site at Buddhagaya is the 
foremost Buddhist Shrine, and U at present neglected, 
although it is under the dual control of the Indian 
Government and of a Saivite Mohant. At Buddhagaya 
the Prince Siddhartha attained the supreme state of 
Anuttara Samma Sambodhi 2520 years ago. Having 
realized the sabhannuta nans, the Lord Buddha spent 
seven weeks in the precincts of the Tree of Wisdom in 
the enjoyment of the happiness of absolute Freedom 
From Ignorance, Sankharas, &c. Thence He went to 
the Deer Park at Isipatana, Benares, to preach the Four 
Holy Truths to the five Bhikkhus. At the holy spot 
He remained three months, and when He had obtained 
60 ArFianta Bhikshus, He Fiad them sent all over the 
Gangetic Valley to preach the Dhamma. The ever 
revolving Wheel of the Supreme Law was set a rolling 
2520 years ago, and during this long period the message 
of the Dhamma was taken to all the countries In Asia, 
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After 45 years of compeissionate service our Lord attained 
the anupadisesa nibbana dhatu at Kusinara. 

For nearly a thousand years Buddhism has been 
forgotten by the people of India, and the Maha Bodhi 
Society is now making the effort to disseminate the 
forgotten principles of the Dhamma. 

I have spent 40 years in Bengal, Bihar and 
Benares in the service of our Lord, and with the help of 
a few friends 1 have been able to keep up the activities 
of the Maha Bodhi Society. 

1 owe every thing to my parents, to the late 
Madam Blavatsky and to the late Mrs. Foster of 
Honolulu. 

The holy place at Buddha Gaya must be rescued 
from un-Buddhistic hands. The Saivite monks it is said 
received the village of Mastipur Taradi from the Delhi 
Moslem Padshah. It shows that the holy site was, after 
its destruction, in the hands of Moslems. The next holy 
site is at Isipatana, Benares which is in the hands of 
the Maha Bodhi Society and we have erected a splendid 
Vihara, whose opening ceremony is fixed for next 
October. The next holy site is in the hands of Burmese 
Buddhists. The holy spot at Lumbini where our Lord 
was born is in Nepal. 

India needs the Kalyana Dhamma of the Lord 
Buddha. All the present political, social and economic 
troubles will be solved by the introduction of the 
Dhamma. 

May all beings be happy. 

The Anagarika Dharmapala. 


MESSAGE OF PEACE AND CULTURE 

On tKl* memorable day we must especiaUy vividly 
remember and mutually strengthen each other by basic con¬ 
ceptions of true evolution. The Great Gautama Buddha has 
ordained manifoldly the conception of Peace and Culture. 
Peace—signifies an unceasing construction. Culture—means 
an eternal cognizance and betterment of life through founda¬ 
tions of glorious progress. 

Impractical and perishable is everything created by hosti¬ 
lity. The history of mankind gave us remarkable examples 
of how necessary just peaceful creativeness was for progress. 
The hand will tire from the sword but the creating hand 
sustained by the might of the spirit is untiring and uncon¬ 
querable. No sword can destroy the heritage of culture. The 
human mind may temporarily deviate from the primary 
sources, but at the predestined hour will have to recur to them 
with renovated powers of the spirit. 

The preordained subtlest energies already prove to be not 
an abstraction, and true scientists apply them already for the 
betterment of life. The long-ago foreseen life upon the far- 
otf worlds and the new possibUities for humanity cease to be 
fairy-tales, but we use them already, finding new hours for 
uplifting meditations. And these very meditations also reno¬ 
vate. They can become shorter and more intense. The 
Teaching about pure food has already firmly entered into life, 
for even a limited mind already knows of the most powerful 
viumins. All which is vital in its glorious prognosis will not 
disappear, but like every truth will appear in an ever broaden¬ 
ing conception. Humanity begins to understand that the hand 
of Peace is the mightiest. There never can be such an in- 
exhaustible tenacity in the hand of War as in the hand of 
Peace. He who carries Peace and Culture does not have to 
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force others^ for in his cocwtructive cntbusiasm Ke will be 
imbued with radiant crealwcticBs and greatest understanding 
of true co-operation. 

The foundations of Peace and Culture malce verily man 
uivincible and realizing ali spiritual condltioiiH he becomes 
tolerant and all-embracing. Each intolerance is but a sign of 
weakness. If we understand that every lie, every fallacy shall 
be exposed It means that first of all lie is etupid and impracti¬ 
cal, But w'hat has he to hide who has consecrated himself to 
Peace and Culture? -Studying the foundabons of T*cachiiiga^ 
he can do nothing that would clash with the noble, because 
knowledge is needed for evolution. Helping his near, he 
helps general welfare which at all ages was appreciated. 
Striving to Peace he becomes a pillar of a progtesaing State. 
Not slandering the near, we increase the produedvenesa of the 
common creativeness^ Not quarrelling we shall prove that wc 
possess the knowledge of the foundations. Not wasting the 
lime in idleness we shall prove that we are true co-workers 
of the limitless co&mic energies. Finding joy in everyday*s 
labour we show that the conception of Infinity is not alien to 
us. Not harming others we do not harm ourselves and eter¬ 
nally giving We realize that in giving we receive. And this 
blessed receiving is not a hidden treasure of a miser. And we 
understand how creative is affirmation and destmetive ii nega¬ 
tion. Amidst basic conceptions those of Peace and Culture 
are the conceptions which even a complete ignoramus will not 
dare to attack. 

The mentioning of Lalitavistara upon the pages of the 
Gcgcnde Dorife" is one of the benevolent signs through 
which true understanding la being formed. The border be¬ 
tween Light and darkness crosses the whole world and dis¬ 
closing it, we become defenders of the Culture of Light. 
Fhere cannot be jany culture of darkness. If we can visualize 
the stronghold of Light, then as a counterbalance there will be 
the abyss of darkness of ignorance. But at (east on memor¬ 
able days every darkness should be annihilated. 


FROM AN INTERVIEW WITH LADY RAMAN 
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On memorable days we must bnnif great Bpiritual offer¬ 
ings and if to-day we sKall bring our true striving to Peace 
and Culture and if we vouch not to deviate from these high 
principles, then we will deserve that our works shall he 
qualified a* noble actions. Verily ordained arc noble deeds 
of Peace and Culture. 

Nicholas Roerich. 

Himalayas, 

May. 1931. 


Superman. 

Savatthi was the occasion. . . . 

Now the venerable Sariputta came to visit the Exalted One. 
and on coming to him saluted him and sat down at one side. 
So seated the venerable Sariputta said this to the Exalted Chic : 

”A superman, a supcrmaii/' ts the saying. Lord,. Pray, 
lord, how far IS one a superman 

It is by emancipation of mind. Sariputta, that I call a man 
“Superman". Without emancipation of mind there is no 
superman, I declare. And how. Sariputta, is one's mind eman- 
ci pated ? 

Herein. Sariputta^ a monk abides in body contemplating 
body (as tranrienl), ardent, composed and mindful, by restrain^ 
ing that dejection in the world that arises from coveting* 
As be flo abides in body contemplating body* his mind U 
purified, emancipated, by freedom from ^vas. *So al?o with 

regard to feelinga.mind..*.mlnd states his mmd ia 

purified, emancipated by freedom from the osavas. 

Thus* Sariputta, is one's mind emancipated. Indeed. 
Sariputta, it IS hy emancipation of mind that 1 call a man 
“Superman"* Without this emancipation of mind there is no 
superman, I declare. 





THE SPLENDOUR OF OUR FAITH 

By Mr. Franqs J. Payne, 

Secretary, British Maha-Bodhi Society. 

Thi* month we celebrate the dawn of truth, the great 
awakening of man to the nature of the universe in which he 
lives. In the sweet and warm month of Vaisakha. half our 
April and half our May, more than two and a half millenniums 
ago, a great Being sat serene in profoimd meditation. For 
years he had been struck with the incongruity that all the 
living things around him. pulsating with life and energy, were 
striving in vain. Most of what they did ended in death and 
defeat, and. even when they seemed to be in the sunshine 
of prosperity, their very joys were clouded with fear. 

He called upon the wise ones of his time to tell him why 
this was the world order. Why this waste, this futile effort? 
One and all they answered that the world order was a 
mystery which had baffled the speculations of many genera¬ 
tions of wise men. and that there was no solution—we were 
but infants crying in the night and with no language but a 
cry. 

He was not alone in this. To-day honest inquirers are 
met with the same reply ; they are told to submit humbly to 
the will of God and not to dare to raise the veil which hides 
His mysteries. 

Our Buddha was not satisfied ; he was no ordinary being, 
and the common answer was powerless to silence him. He 
would give up all that life holds dear, put on the yellow robe, 
go forth from home to homelessness and wrestle with the 
problem of the ages. 

He won, and it is this victory which Buddhists throughout 
the world celebrate every springtime as the herald of the 
dawn of truth. Think of this courage. He ignored the wisest 
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and profounde^t thinkers. Caste and nulhority had no weight 
with him. No one had yet solved the problem—he would 
undertake it single-handed against the ill-report of all the 
world. 

We know what happened. The gient law of causation 
became ohce for all an integral part of religion. No one 
had Buspected its existence- In Cur ope we had to waU oyer 
2000 years for Descartes to arise, before we had an inkling 
of this tremendous fact that all heinga reap m they sow. 

All the sorrow in the world is rooted in Ignorance, and 
through twelve great steps our Master traced its awful pro¬ 
gress. The truth was ao enormous and far-reaching, and yet 
so simple, that even He was appalled at bis discovery. He 
thought 

' The Teaching will be hard to understand 
To being's lost in hatred and de^e. 

Given to desire, plunged in thick darknesa. 

They will not sec the thing repugnant, 

Abstruse, profound, hard to perceive and subtle. 

It accounted not only for the existence of all living things, 
but it showed the way to a complete deliverance from 
sorrow* 

He had found the secret of Immortality. '*Just. O 
bhikkhua. as the Great Ocean has only one taste* the taste 
of salt, so has this teaching and liisciplilie but one taste* 
the taste of deliverance,^* 

The religion of the Buddha U the proclamation of free¬ 
dom. Man became captain of his life, arbiter of bis destiny* 
architect of his own fate. No longer would he be the play¬ 
thing of the gods, the potter's clay of Omar Khyyam. he 
would be the thinker, the free man, dignified and godlike. 
Humanity underneath that tree of wisdom broke ita chains 
for ever. An everlasting upward path was found which man 
and woman can of themselves ascend. 
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He saw all tliin{>5 fiow^ No test or $tay was there 
in any of the myriad worlds. Man plunging into this 
whirling sea made himself ihe sport of all the Elements, the 
victim of all hard thing®. Our Master told ua how to avoid 
this trembling flood and therefore we are free. 

If all things flow and nothing in the world endnres, it is 
no wo.nder that we sink despairingly when the inevitable 
conaurntnation comes. How can wt tie our lives and 
fortunes to an ever-flowing changing stream > But surely 
there is some world where the great gods live which is free 
From this transient curse. No , 1 . the very gods will pass away 
and leave no trace behind. 

No wonder is it then that wc do suffer, if we take this 
evanescence for something solid and enduring. The secret 
of sorrow and regret is found. Henceforth we arc alone to 
blame if we make no effort to obtain release. 

But surely is there not something within which will with¬ 
stand the devouring tooth of time? My personality, my soul, 
that surely is not transient I Friend I that is more transient 
than the rocks and stones and hills. Blessed is he who 
loaeth his own self for he shall hnd the universal kin. 

Self, egotism, craving^ grasping, hatred are with one great 
slash of this electric truth destroyed. The cause of all the 
sorrows of the world has been found at last. Other great 
teachers say that setfiessness is the essence of all religion, 
and contradict their utterance by eiihorting us to strive 
earnestly to save our selves. *'What ahall it profit a man” 
Says one, if he gain the whole world and lose his own soul,” 
The Buddha answers. "What shEili it profit a man if he gain 
and save his wretched soul and lose the whole world.” He 
is consistent and true. He extols selflessness and shows at 
the same time that selflessness squares with truth. 

And so this suffering of ours arbes from our selfhood, 
and the lies which we believe. He proclaimed for us the 
middle path pre-eminent amongst the precepts of the world, 
all-embracing in its efficacy, covering every human need- 
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And Jt$ very Erst step is Right Views— seemg things as they 
really are* steadily gazing at the sublime cmintenance of 
Truth herself ► 

We understand, we know now that the happiness we 
all so passlonatety look for must be created by oortelves. 
As we arc merciful bo shall we be happy. Boundless, 
benevolent kindness, love for all the world, freedom from 
all anger, hatred and malice, with mind composed, such la 
the reward He gives to those who follow hia good law, 
Schopenhauer the great European thinker considers mercy as 
the root of all good conduct^ he says “Boundless compassion 
for all living beings is the surest and most certain guarantee 
of pure moral conduct and need no casuistry. Whoever IS 
filled with it vnll assuredly injure no one, do harm to no one, 
encroach on no man s rights ; he will rather have regard for 
every one, help every one as far as he can. and all his 
actions will bear the stamp of juaPee and loving-kindness. 

A moral law so based cannot fail to he absolutely pure. 
j very nature of things demands from us good conduct. 
The Buddha is Nature's own voice whereby she interprets her 
plans to all her creatures, and yet the master was *0 un¬ 
assuming and so kind. In our scripture we have hundreds 
of his pleasant talks with all sorts and conditions of men and 
women. He rejoiced with those who were filled with joy 
and mourned with those in sorrow. Day after day and year 
after year. He walked this earth, the friend of all and the 
comforter to all those who were afilicted. Whenever he 
approached a village the people flocked to meet Him with 
garlands of beautiful flowers. He waa no mere philosopher 
propounding to them interesting theorien, they followed Kim 
because they loved Him, and knew that what He said was 
true. The ages have rolled by and still wc sing His praises, 
in a world of transience, we feel that the Buddha and His 
teaching are the only things which do not know decay. 



SOME SAUENT FEATURES OF BUDDHISM 

By Bhikkhl' Naraoa. 

The OhAinma taught by the Buddha is popularly known 
as Buddhism. Tliere is no proper Elnglish equivalent that 
exactly describes what it is. 

To call it a philosophy is not very satisfactory, as it does 
not contain an elaborate system of theories and facts mear^ 
for mere excogitation's sake, although it must be admitted 
that the Buddha has anticipated an immense deal of modern 
speculations. 

Neither is it a religion in the sense in which that word 
is commonly understood. For Buddhism is not a system of 
faith and worship. 

Nor 18 Buddhism a mere ethical s>8tem. It no doubt 
posse^ an excellent code of morality, but it is much more 
than just morality. 

Buddhism is. therefore, neither a philosophy, nor a 
religion, nor an ethical system. It is a ‘‘Means of Deliver¬ 
ance' or. as is termed in Pah. the Dhamma, the Thing. 

The foundations of Buddhism are the Four Noble 
Truths—namely. The Noble Truth of Suffering (the raieon 
d’etre of Buddhism), the Noble Truth of the Cause of 
Suffering i.e. Craving, the Noble Truth of the Annihilation 
of Suffering i.e., Nibbana (the summum bonum of Buddhism), 
and the Noble Truth of the Path leading to the Annihilation 
of Suffering. 

Whether the Buddhas arise or not these four Truths exist 
in the universe. The Buddhas only reveal these Truths which 
lay hidden in the dark abysm of time. 

Scientifically interpreted, the Dhamma may simply be 
called the law of cause and effect. These two embrace the 
whole doctrine of the Buddha. 
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Craving w the cauB€, and sorrow is its effect ; the Middle 
Path is the cause, and Nibb^na w its effect. 

Buddhism tests on the pivot of sorrow. But it does not 
thereby follow that Buddhism is pessimistic. It is neither 
pessimistic nor optimistic, but it teaches a truth that lies midway 
between them. One would be justi^ed in calling the Buddha 
a pessimist if He had slopped short at the first Truth without 
suggesting a means to pul an end to this suffering. The Buddha 
perceived the universality of sorrow and did prescribe a 
panacea for this universal sickness of humanity. 

The Buddha on the other hand does not expect his 
followers to consider themselves wretched sinners. On the 
contrary He exhorts His followers to be constantly cheerful 
and happy, for cheerfulness is one of the factors of 
Enlightenment. 

There is no denial of the fact that there is suffering in 
this world. What we call happiness or pleasure here is 
merely the gratification of some desire. No sooner is the 
desired thing gained than it begins to be scorned. So un- 
satiale are all desires. Worldly bliss, heavenly bliss not 
excluded, is only a prelude to pain. Sorrow is, therefore, 
essential to life, and cannot be evaded. If it can find 
entrance in no other form, then it comes as Schopenhauer 
says, in the sad grey garments of tedium and ennui. 

Suffering exists as long as there is craving. It can only 
be annihilated by treading the Noble Elightfold Path and 
attaining the Supreme Bliss of Nibbina. 

These four Truths could be verified by experience. 
Hence the Buddha Dhamma is founded on the bed-rock of 
facts which could be tested and verified. Buddhism is. 
therefore, an empirical as opposed to speculative, religion. 

As such Buddhism does not demand blind faith from its 
adherents. Here belief is relegated to the back ground and 
is replaced by confidence based on knowledge (Buddha). 

To the seekers of Truth the Buddha says i— Do not 
believe anything on mere hearsay, do not believe traditions. 
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becaufie they are old and handed down through many genera- 
Uona, do not bebeve anything on account of nunours, or 
^cauac people talk much about it : do not believe simply 
because the written testimony of some ancient sage Is shown 
to thee : never believe anything simply because presumption 
IS m ita favour, or because the custom of many years leads thee 
to regard it as true, do not believe anything on the mere 
authonty of thy teachers or priests. Whatever according to 
thy own experience and after thorough investigation agrees 
WTth thy reason, and is conducive to thy own v/cal and to 

that of all other living beings, accept that as truth and live 
accordingly,'* 

Such noble sayings as these prove that there is no 
coercion m ^ddhism. No single individual wa^ converted 
by force. No drop of blood was ahed for the cause of 
buddhism, and no mighty monarch wielded his sword to 
propagate the Dhamma. though Buddhism has survived for 
the last 2500 years. 

Buddhism, strictly speaking, b not a prosclydsing 
rehgion. h appeals more to the intellect than to emotion. 
It is concerned more with quality than with quantity. 

On one occasion Upali. a follower of Niganlha Nata- 
pu^ approached the Buddha and was so pleased with the 
Wuddha 3 answers to his questions that he instantly ex¬ 
pressed his desire to become a follower of the Buddha. But 
the Buddha cautioned him saying j— 

Of a verity, O householder, make a thorough investi- 
gabom (t IS well for a distinguished man like you to (first) 
Tnuc^ a thoroujjh invcsligatiofi/' 

Buddhism ia sahitated, to to tay, with this spirit of 
complete tolerance. 

Even if someone were to revile me," say a the 
Buddha, do not get offended thereby," 

This tolerance the Buddha extended to men. women 
and beasts alike. It was the Buddha who hrsl abolished 
slavery and declared that one h not a slave of another. 
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H wag tKe Buddha who first revoked against tht degrading 
caste system that had taken firm root in the soil of India, 
and taught that it is by cinema actions and not by birth one 
becomes a Biahmin or an outcast, A Buddhiat should extend 
his loving-kindness (maitri) towards all itfeapective of caste, 
creed or colour, 

Tt was also the Buddha who raised women to the highest 
pedestal. The hasty critica arc only making ‘ex parte" state¬ 
ments when they reproach Buddhism with being inimical to 
women. Though with some hesitation, which He made on 
reasonable grounds. He yielded to the entreaties of Hi» 
foster-mother, Pajapati Golami, and founded the Bhikkhuni 
Order and appointed Khema and Uppalavanna as the two 
chief Female disciples. 

On one occasion the Buddha said to King Koaala who 
was displeased on hearing that a daughter was bom to him 

"A woman child, O lord of men, may prove 
Even a better off-spring than a male. 

Many such events in His life show the high regard and 
great esteem He had for women, and it is interesting to note 
that on many occasions He himself named most of His female 
disciples as amongst the most distinguished and learned of his 
adherents. 

These are some of the salient fealutcfl of Buddhism- 


“Juat as a blind man walks without a guide. 

Sometimes the right pathway, sometimes the wrong. 
E’en so the fool forthfaring without guide 
Now merit docs and then demerit j when 
fie knows the Law and ponders on the Truths, 

His ignorance will cease and bring him peace * 

— of Purity. 



N/BUDDHIST PILGRIMAGE 

By B. L. Broughton. m.a.. (Oxon.) 

"And there will come. Ananda. to such spots believers, 
brethren and sisters of the order or devout men and devout 
women, and will say, "Here was the Tathagata bom 1 or 
here did the Tathagata attain to the supreme and perfect 
insight 1 or here was the kingdom of righteousness set on 
foot by the Tathagata! or here the Tathagata passed away 
in that utter passing away which leaves nothing whatever to 
remain behind! And they. Aiumda. who shall die while they 
with believing heart are journeying on such pilgrimage, shall 
be reborn after death, when the body shall dissolve, in the 
happy realms of heaven." (Maha Parinibbana Suttanta). 

Religious )oume3r8 have always appealed to mankind 
and very few religions are without them. 

The man who has never been on pilgrimage deserves 
our sympathy, for he has missed a wonderful and unique 
experience. 

The preparation, setting out, the journey with its possible 
discomforts of heat and cold, plain fare and uncomfortable 
lodging, all are viewed from a different standpoint than that 
of the ordinary traveller. 

Where a tourist would say. "the accommodation was 
disgraceful, the apology for a bed made my bones ache, the 
food was disgusting," etc., the pilgrim will say. "all this 
brings me merit ; it is service to religion, nothing worth 
having is gained without effort, and these passing material 
discomforts are nothing in comparison with the goal 1 am 
seeking." Such discipline is excellent in preventing a too 
great reliance on material comforts, for it brings home to 
us their relativity and makes us realize that they must one 
day be left behind. Throughout the journey, like a brilliant 
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sUa shining beyond the mouth of a long cavtiti and leading 
the traveller onward gleams the goal of all his eJiorta and 
trouble*, the sacred centre which has drawn him forth upon 
hie pilgrimage. 

It is sometimes urged against the practice of pilgrimage 
that it U '^superstition.'' or unnecesisaTy because any spiritual 
height can be equally reached without leaving home. It i*. 
of course, true that progress towards Bodhi is possible in 
any time and place, granted the will to attaan it ; but just 
as magnetism pervades every part of the earth and is at the 
same time concentrated in particular centres like the north 
and south magnetic poles, so certain spiritual influences are 
focussed in localities where there has heen some great event 
in the spiritual life of the world, for the lightest movement 
whether of mind or body sets up a vibration which affects 
albeit to infinitesimal degree the equilibrium of the remotest 
star. The very atmosphere and soil of such place* a* Buddha 
Gaya and Lumbini have been permeated by the Buddha 
rays and so transmuted that they are changed from 
mere ordinary stones and soil to celestial jewels. The state¬ 
ment in the 5uttajita that any pilgrim who die* with a believing 
heart while on this pilgrimage is reborn in heaven is no mere 
"superstition," or magic, no "shoirl cut to paradise," but is 
founded on the profoundest psychological principles. 

"All that we are is the result of what we have thought." 
this principle is accepted by all the most advanced scientific 
thinkers : as we think 60 we l>ecome, as we become so are 
we reborn For our rebirth must take place on that plane to 
which it I* htted, therefore if on pilgrimage our thought* are 
truly attrmed to the lofty EpirituaJ influence* of the place our 
minds will be purified and ennobled, and so dying in that state 
we are reborn on a higher plane. 

Every Buddhist should endeavour to visit the sacred sites 
at least once in his life, for thereby he will gain an experience 
which will change and elevate his whole life and detemime his 
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future for good m births yet to be. Certain it b. no Buddhist 
ever returned from pilgrimage exactly as he set out. 

Having given this preliminary explanation I will proceed 
with the narrative of my own pilgrimage. 

With the happy sense of beirrg on the point of realizing 
a life's ambition. 1 set out in company with Mr. Devapriya 
Walisinha. the Secretary of the Calcutta branch of the Maha 
Bodhi Society, from Howrah Station. Calcutta, on the 19th of 
January by the night train for Gaya. 

The cold weather season in India is really cold and 
perhaps I shall give Sinhalese readers the best idea of it by 
saying that it is like Nuwara EJiya in the depths of winter. 
There was then, a suspicion of frost in the air when we left 
Calcutta and we needed the warm wraps with which we had 
provided ourselves. 

Of course we wore upasaka dress, but we had warm 
underclothing and thick shawls. 1 had purchased a fine 
chuddcT of the Buddhist orange colour a few days previously 
in Calcutta. 1 mention these deUils for the benefit of any 
Sinhalese or Burmese co-religionists who may contemplate 
making the pilgrimage in the cold weather, and who may not 
have a clear idea of the Indian climate. India, being a 
continent has greater extremes of heat and cold than Ceylon. 
But if due precautions are taken to ensure proper warmth there 
is nothing for a normally healthy person to fear on a winter 
pilgrimage. 

Our first task was to spread our matresses on the long seats 
of the carriage, for since most journeys in India are for great 
distances and are usually at night, provision is made for sleeping 
by couch-like berths, two. one upper and one lower along the 
sides of the carriage and two down the middle. 

Buddha Gaya. 

The carriage was quite full, one passenger even slept on 
the floor. But Indians are singularly adaptable to such things 
and will accept personal discomforts on a journey with a 
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cheerful equanimity that puU the more luxurious weatemcr to 
the blush. It was between six and seven in tKc morning that 
we arrived at Gaya where we were met by Mr. Chattcrji, a 
Hindu gentleman who has great sympathy for Buddhism ; his 
late father was of great assistance to the Ven Anagarika 
Dharmapala in his brave fight for Buddhist rights at Gaya. 
In company with Mr. Chatterji we drove to the Buddhist Rest- 
House. If it was cold at Calcutta it was very much more 
so at Gaya. The grass was white, but whether with hoar frost 
or very heavy dew I could not determine. 

The Buddhist Pilgrims Resthouse is a new building just 
outside the town. It consists of a long hall which opens upon 
back and front with a shrine at the end facing towards Buddha 
Gaya. 

On the wings are the sleeping apartments ; back and front 
is a verandah. The front faces the Buddha Gaya road, behind 
is a vegetable garden bordered by tall palm trees, beyond 
stretch open fields. The place is in charge of a Sinhalese dasa 
sila upasaka. 

Here was the true Indian country side vrith its fields and 
primitive wells, nothing seemed changed since the days of the 
Buddha Himself. We were invited by Mr. Chatterji to take 
breakfast at his house, which he shares with his three brothers. 
The house is genuinely Indian, at the rear a cloister with pillars 
encloses an open garden patch in the style common to all 
ancient Aryan nations from archaic Italy to Ceylon. We had 
a delightful Indian meal, and it is a great pleasure to me to 
record Mr. Chatterji’s assiduous kindness in attending to our 
wants. True Oriental hospitality 1 After breakfast we sat in 
the front verandah, and here—delightful Indian touch a 
bearded sannyasi with staff, robe and amulets walked in and 
chanted Sanskrit gathas and mantras In a loud voice. This 
gentleman ^as evidently a persona grata with the children of 
the famUy who eagerly gathered round him as he shouted 
playfully *’Khoka ki jai 1 

The middle of the day was extremely hot. so wc were 
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glad to rest, and to survey pio&pect before us. In front of 
the house were palm trees and on the opposite side of the 
way a mosque. Despite the fearful poverty and squalor of 
Gaya it was pleasant to gel away from that horrible hybrid 
Calcutta to the true East. Late in the afternoon we took a 
ghan to Buddha Gaya where we were to spend the night. 
Every inch of the way I noted, for I was thiiUcd at the thought, 
at last 1 am to see the heart of the world! Our road lay past 
the coi^ house and turning sharply to the left we entered 
a labyrinth of narrow streets and squalid houses. 

A native of Ceylon or Burma who has never left hts own 
country can have no Idea of the terrible poverty of India in 
general and of Bihar in particular. And yet Bihar was the 
glorious empire of Magadha I 

The streets of Gaya swarm with beggars as we might 
expect in a country where there are no Industries and where 
the soil IS old and needing scientific fertiliy.ation which the 
people are too poor and uneducated to give it. The poorest 
districts of Ceylon are happy and prosperous compared to 
Bihar, Everywhere we saw people who bore in their 
emaciated forms the brand of the temble demon Hunger. 
P^mg through the wrelcfted streets of Gaya the thought, 
flashed through my mind, 'ui this a dying race 

To us who love India the thought of her extinction is 
equivalent to the death of what we hold dearest in the world, 
for are not these unhappy people W Lord** compatriots?’ 
But with It all. I have hope i for while India can produce 
heroes like Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit Motilal Nehru she 
caim« die. The all pervadliiB compamioti el the Buddhaj and 

^h«atv« e^nol ahandon that .acred land in which all 
Buddhas take birth. 


It wa. a relief to escape from the squalid town and these 
^ reBections and emerge upon a fine tree bordered road 
On our rigbl atietehed a flat eounty of fields ba,king in the 
aetttj^ sun on the left was the river Neranjara m,d &e range 
of hill, where Lord Buddha dwelt on the eve of ffe 
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Eidig^hteiunent. Tlie hush of evening was oti ihe world when 
passing; some squalid cottages we turned a corner and came 
into full view of the Maha Bodhi Temple, 1 esteemed myself 
most fortunate to get my first View of the temple under 
exactly the conditions 1 desired, vii. in the evening, when 
its yellowish coloured stones glowed in the light of the setting 
sun to a most exquisite rose. 

The temple is situated on a lower level than the road 
which ends in a grassy open expanse and beyond that stands 
the Dharmasala for which we are indebted to the unfailing 
benevolence of our great leader the Anagarika Dharmapala, 
In the central hall which runs from hack to front a number 
of Tibetan Buddhist pilgrims had spread their none too clean 
beds and taken up their lodging. Among them 1 noticed 
old woman who I should say, had never u&ed soap in her life 
and whose clothes seemed to be held together mainly by dut. 
Yet how could one Fail to admire the faith which had urged 
this old woman to leave distant Tibet and travel most of the 
way on foot, to the central shrine of her religion. Under her 
dirt and rags her heart e^'idendy glowed with the divine fire 
of Buddhist aspimtion, and she was more worthy of honour 
than a qtieen who haj. no love for Dhamma. There were 
besides many well-to-do Tibetan pilgrims at the lesthouse 
besides numerous lamas. It was at Buddha Gaya that we first 
learned to love the Tibetans for iheir devotion. Wild rugged 
Tibet has received but few gifts from nature, but she ha* 
certainly the gift which exceeds all other giflfi, and how poor 
is any country which has piled up wealth high as Meru, but 
has not the Measure of the Dhamma. Sinhalese pilgrims were 
conspicuouji by their absence owing to trade depression, at 
least. Id US hope this was the only reason. Having deposited 
OUT luggage in the plain pilgrim's bedroom we set out for 
the temple and the Bodhi Tree- Crossing the open expanse 
we turned to the right along a footpath hy a ateep embank¬ 
ment and readied a long flight of stone steps Leading down to 
the temple. Here we removed our foot-gear and descending 
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the steps passed by a stony path tbrough a patch of ground 
over grown with bushes and adorned with a chetiya and found 
ourselves face to face with the Bodhi Tree and the IKamond 
Throne, A low parapet borders the sacred place, and im¬ 
mediately in front of the Tree is an archway of hriclc. Juat 
opposite the Tree and divided from it by a paved footpath 
is a large stone slab, and here we lay prostrate and adored the 
most sacred spot in the world, making aspirations which we 
hope will determine our Future even unto Nibbana. 

To descend the steps and walk on gravel with bare feet 
was painful, but harder still is the practice of the Dasa 
Paramita through countless kappas and the winning of the 
sublime slate of Buddha, To endure the discomfort ef walking 
barefoot to the Tree is a most excellent discipline, for in 
miniature it depicts the life of the true Buddhist. After placing 
lighted candles and incense tapers on the parapet T walked, 
with a single taper and my beads around the temple along the 
Buddha^S cankamana. 

Entering the sanctuary* we found it ablaie with the light 
of candles* The only daylight enters through the door, for 
there are no windows, and thus the interior hap the appearance 
of a cavem. Tlie beautiful Buddha Rupa was disfigured with 
Hindu caste marks, which at our stem behest the attendant 
removed before we worshipped. Wc now took a closer view 
of the exterior of this glorious temple, which has however, 
sulfercd at the hands of Muhammedan fanatics, for many of 
the beautiful Buddha Rupas in the niches of the wall have 
been mutilated and some nichea are empty, 

l^ater in the evening we attended a Tibetan Pirith Service 
conducted in front of the Bodhi Tree. It is a scene I shall 
never forget. Behind us, in the west, the horiion yet glowed 
with the last rosy rays of the setting sun. Above, in a sky of 
pale, emerald the evening star glittered beside the crescent 
moon : in front* innumerable candles along the parapet made 
a of light before the Tree, beyond rose the dark mass 

of the temple, while through the graceful boughs and feathery 
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sprays oF the Tree, one beheld ihe night sty of deep purple 
adorned with golden stars. It was indeed “a bright holy Tree 
fairer thBt^ the sunlight clothed in living green.*' Wc laity 
stood upon the atone slab immediately behind the row of 
ofhciating lamas, and alternately bowed and raised our amis 
towards the Tree in Tibetan faahion. The lamas sang so 
aweedy that we were moved to ecatscy, our journey, troubles 
and discomforts, time itself was forgotten, it was almost a 
fore-taste of Nibbana. 1 previously compared the spiritual 
centres to the magnetic poles and the scTiptures certainly hint 
that the Diamond Throne is a focus of mystical mfluetices, for 
it Is expressly stated that the Lord not only selected that 
precise spot, but most carefully chose the very direction which 
He faced, for while the northern quarter rose to the zenith 
the south seemed to sink toward* Avici, the east alone gave 
perfect equilibrium. 

1 am convinced that theie is some deep mystery in this 
which probably only^ a Buddha understands- Certain It is that 
■ at Buddha Gaya a man feels a spiritual uplift and a quiet 
serenity such as no other place on earth can give. 

Next morning we again worshipped at the Bodhi Tree. 
In the temple itself a party of Tibetans, lamas and laity were 
conducting a service with an accompaniment of bells, for 
the lama church is much more ritualistic than that of Ceylon. 

We ascended the roof of the temple and admired the 
beautiful architecture with every niche adorned with a Buddha 
rupa. The temple is indeed a puja In stone to the World 
Honoured. 

In the times of the Chinese pilgrims stupas marked each 
of the positions the Buddha occupied during the forty-nine 
days following His Enlightenment, but most of these have been 
destroyed altheiugh an enclosure still marks the spot where 
He sat in the jewel house and the six coloured Buddha glories 
pervaded the universe^ 

The place where Sujata made her offering is situated on 
the other side of the river Ncranjara, and thither we now 
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betook ourselves, crossing a hot expanse of sand and wading 
through the shallow river which did not reach higher than our 
knees. On the other side the road lay between an avenue of 
fine forest trees debouching upon a foot path between culti> 
vated field^ The traditional scene of Sujata's ofiering is a 
mound ove/grown with trees and bushes, the stupa that marked 
it in old days has disappeared, but something of the atmos* 
phere of goodness springing from Sujata's simple faith yet 
pervades the spot, and we spent half an hour there in peaceful 
thought. Returning to Buddha Oaya we passed the large 
and opulent house of the usurping raohunt. at which 1 felt 
great indignation, but 1 have learned since that we should 
not be too hard on the mohunt for he is not wholly or chiefly 
to blame. 

Nearly thirty years ago he was about to grant a lease of 
the temple to a Japanese Buddhist, when the then Viceroy, 
the notorious Lord Ourzon sent for him and threatened him 
with confiscation of his estates if he completed the lease. 
Under these circumstances we can scarcely blame the mohunt 
for breaking his contract. Every tyrant naturally hates 
Buddhism and at heart fears it. so that from his standpoint 
Curzon only acted according to the ways of his kind. 
However, no tyranny can steal Gaya from Buddhist hearts for 
it is a place where every Buddhist can claim to be in his own 
country, as the Buddhist faith is the oldest and greatest inter¬ 
national. 

As we were due to breakfast with Mr. Chatterji we looked 
our last upon the great temple peacefully gleaming in the 
brilliant sunshine and drove back to the town of Gaya. After 
breakfast we drove to the famous Vaishnava temple where 
Hindus offer pinda to their dead. Here, after ascending 
a steep road we entered the temple by a side door and 
found ourselves in a dimly lighted room where beside a 
low circular enclosure of brass strewn with sand a priest was 
seated chanting from the Hindu sastras. pausing at frequent 
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intervals to throw the dough pellets of the pinda into the 
enclosure which was none other than the sacred circle of 
Vishnu. It is impossible not to feel intense sympathy for any 
ceremony by which sorrowing humanity seeks to bridge the 
dark gulf of death and give aid to their departed friends. 
While we were looking on, one of the temple cows strode into 
the enclosure and began munching the pinda, so that the priest 
had to interrupt his reading and administer severe smacks 
on the cow's rump to make it desist. This unseemly interrup¬ 
tion was decidedly derogatory to the dignity of the ceremony. 

The temple is a large and striking building, the carvings 
are extremely beautiful, but like most Hindu temples the place 
was fearfully dirty, which is perhaps inevitable in a place 
where cows are free to go where they choose, but it is astonish¬ 
ing how indifferent the Hindus are to shabbiness in their 
religious buildings where even a superficial cleaning or a coat 
of paint on woodwork would entirely banish the appearance 
of neglect and decay. Hinduism is, of course, the next best 
thing to Buddhism, but despite my admiration for many 
features of that faith 1 cannot but think that any Buddhist in 
a Hindu temple must be conscious of the want of something 
which he finds most precious in his own faith. Another un¬ 
pleasant feature of Hindu temples is the number of sanyasis 
who beg from visitors shamelessly. It is indeed a wise provi¬ 
sion of our vinaya which forbids the bhikkhus soliciting alms, 
/^ftcr leaving the temple we visited a school which Mr. Chatterji 
has founded, and here I gave an address on Buddhism to the 
pupils. Afterwards as we still had time left, we climbed 
Brahmayoni one of the hills around Gaya. It was a long and 
toilsome ascent, but worth the trouble for the glorious view 
we obtained from the summit. At the mouth of a cave on 
the hillside wsis seated a naked Hindu fakir. 1 threw him a 
pice, which he immediately hurled back, whether from disdain 
of money or because the amount was insufficient 1 cannot 
determine. 
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Sahnath* 

After spen<}LnK the night m the rcrthouae at Gaya, we 
arose at <laybreak and set out, famiflhcd and shaking with 
cold to catch the train for Benares, 


Owing to the delay of the ghariwallah in calling for us. 
there waa Ho time for breakfast at the station and we had to 
set out on our journey told and hungry^ awaiting with what 
patience we could corntnand the increasing warmth from the 
rising sun and the opportunity of obtaining a meal, were 

fortunate in obtaining a light refreshment at one of the stations. 

The sight of Benares, one of the mo$t renowned cities 
m the world soon banished from our minds such tri^^al things 
as cold and discomfort, for we were having our first view of 
a place which was in one sense as familiar as our native towns, 
since so many of our beautiful jatakas commence ‘'when 
Brahmadatta was reigning af Benares,” Recent excavations 
bear opt these narratives in our scripturen in a most remark¬ 
able manner, for the remains of many cities have been found 
upon which the modem Benares has been superimposed. It 
is impossible to determine how long man has been settled 
on this famous site. 


At Benares 1 was the guest of Mrs. Senda. a 5wedi8h lady 
and a devout Buddhist who has always a warm welcome for 
co-religionists in her beautiful home. 


That afternoon we set out to Samath along a fine road 
shaded by an avenue of trees. On the left aide crowned by 
a tower ia the spot where iKe Buddha met the five ascetics. 
The actual spot where the Lord delivered His first discourse 
is marlced by a large ruinous stupa : separated from the stupa 
hy a paddock stands the small Buddhist pirivena eatablished 
by the Maha Bodhi Society. 

Here young Smhalese sameneraj are being prepared for 
propaganda vrork in India. There also a ^hool for village 
^rldren. The splendid new temple which the Ven. Anagnrika 
Dhaimapala has founded Is situated about a furlong from the 
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pittvena and was then completed except for the tower and 
the interior decoratipnB. 

It is a noble work of piety of which ah Buddhiata may feel 
proud. May it be a centre whence the light of Bodhi will 
radiate not only over India* but throughout the world- 

It is hoped to found a model settlement on this charming 
spot* which* both from i»B sacred assodadona and its nat^al 
beauty is eminently fitted to be a centre of BuddhUt light 
and learning. Beyond the new temple we made our way 
through orchards and dhal pbntatiom to a large artificial 
lake surrounded by tall trees which when repaired will be a 
place of health and pleasure for the future Buddhist settlers. 

Traversing the bank of the lake and passing to the back 
of die pirivena we reached the ruma of ancient Samath. 
Here still stand the now roofless cells of the ancient hhikkhua. 
and mounds of earth mark the sites of ancient temples. 

An Aaokan pillar, broken and mutilated is a sad memento 
of the impermanence of all things* The ruina of Samath are 
a striking testimony to the whirlwind of devastation that 
swept over unhappy India with the advent of Muhammed 
Ghori. Some Hindu remains survive as evidence of the 
friendly toleration with which the two great faiths of India 
subsisted side by side. 

It was consoling to glance bach from the ruins to the new 
temple so nearly completed. Bigotry* force and cruelty may 
destroy our shrines, but Just as in the Ramayana the rUhi 
Bharadwaja burned his aged body on the pyre and rose 
golden and refulgent with a celestial body so the Dhanuna 

rises from its ashes inv incible* i. * t. i j 

Leaving the riuna we descended to the road which led. 

past the museum and the jain temple to our pirivena. 

The city of Benares Jteelf 18* of course, mtercsting from 
its antiquity, but there is little that can excite devotion in a 
Buddhist, One afternoon. Mr* Walisinha and myself went to 
&ee the dly and it* temples, but unfortunately a blackguard 
Bttacbed himself to u* as a guide and refused to let us enter 
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femple. We were extremely muuou. to «e the Shiv. 

If^d to le^ ’ guide 

««ulted .„d Lt^’ f^"di^„‘of V'* 

Rouble we contented ourselve* with giancing^In^t 'th!^ 

from whence we had full view of the famou. .ilver Zll 
leading to the inner wnctuary. 

next viaitd th 7 “ r*'"”'’"' 

wll th r glutU which are places of greu beauty 

death. Aat hi. „t glance may W| upon holy Mother 

^u7f. I I) ” r‘'“ r' «'«« and have 

1 frul rt is irritating to see the front wall of 

a palace disfigured with bUIs, Hindus seem ^ 

gruity in such things Another d 

rkaa <;UL Another disfigurement is produced bv 

•*c filthy tenemenu tliM we see here and there ne« door 
the palace, themselves. The ghats extend for two or three 

where every morrrmg devout Hindu, go to bathe and adore 

univ77rd"" “ ‘’“™‘ ■"“if<««fion of the 

universal divme essence. Near the end of the line of n.l.c 

Sore of 0,“' S!ngt 

J^ajah ol Benares, who escaped from one of ik-. • j , ’ 

oppressed and robbed by the infamous WarrenTLsZ^'^ 

Further on, close to a small riverside temple is the 
burning ghat where, as we passed a pyre was smoiilderhlg 
nd crow, and dogs were waiting around in eager expectation 

of “'u* «™y moisel which they might devour a. «»n a, the 
pyre had burned itself out. 

Beyond this, we came to the open fielri. «« 
shore stand, the palace of the present r.jafr r^Td 

nearly set when as we were returning and a light ll k^ 
nurounded the dome, of the temple, and the n!nl,e,.“ of 
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mosques with magic glamour, so that Benares indeed appeared 
as a city of the gods. 

Temple bells were ringing and the people were assembl* 
ing for evening worship, among them many Hindu widows 
in pure white, who pass their lives at the ghats and temples. 
Arc these ladies happy or contented, one wonders, with their 
nun-like existence. 

During our stay in Benares we saw a conferring of degrees 
at the Hindu University. A few days afterwards 1 gave a 
lecture on Buddhism at the University. 

Kusinara. 

A few days later we left for Kusinara. The weather had 
turned much colder and as we stood upon the platform await¬ 
ing the night train for Tahsil Dcoria, which is the station for 
Kusinara. we were shivering with cold. We reached Tahsil 
Deoria just before sunrise, and as the platform was not long 
enough for the train to draw up we had to descend beside 
the railroad track, and landed—in a huge puddle of water. 
My shoes and socks were soaked. The morning star was 
shining almost frostily as we left the station and entered one 
of the extremely rickety motor omnibuses which was to con¬ 
vey us to Kusinara. We had to wait more than half-an-hour. 
and as we were on the point of starting the driver found our 
bus was out of order, and we had to descend and take 
another. As my socks and shoes were wet through, I had 
to remove them in the omnibus, an old Tibetan peasant and 
his wife from Darjeeling who were also on pilgrimage very 
kindly held my hand luggage for me as I bared my feet to 
the frosty cold. We started at last and our way lay along 
a beautiful country road with avenues of trees. After a 
journey of some hours we reached Kusinara and got down 
at the pilgrim's rest house which is in charge of an Arakanese 
Bhikkhu and a Sinhalese gentleman, a Mr. Pieris, a railway 
employ now on pension who is spending the evening of his 
life at sacred Kusinara. where he and the Arakanese bhikkhu 
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are doing excellent social service by organizing a Bnddbist 
school for the village children. 

The rest house consists of rooms and cloisters built 
around an open square planted with a few bushes and %vilh 
a well in the centre^ The sun was now approaching its zenith 
and we were able to sit in the open, and warm our chiUed 
bodies in its grateful rays. 

Ven. Dhammaloka had joined us at Samath and bis 
kindrrcss and unfailing smiling cheerfulness was a valuable 
asset to our party* 

The rest-house is within a few hundred yards of the 
chedya and temple which mark the spot where our Lord 
entered Wibbana* Kusinara, to a Suddhlfit is a place of 
sorrowful beauty, for here we feel the anicca quali^ of all 
things moat keenly: here Lord Buddha entered Nibbana and 
the ten thousand worlds were plunged in mourning ; here in 
ages far remote stood Kusavati the utopian city with its 
marvels* 

It is said that on very clear days the Himalayas can be 
seen from Kusinara but during our visit the horizon was too 
hazy although the landscape with its fields of grain and its 
tree-shaded meadows stretched for away to the dim distance, 
all calm and peaceful beneath the mild rays of an Indian 
winter sun* 

After breakfast we visited the school and then set out 
in company with Mr. Pieris for the site of the cremation of 
the Buddha, which is situate some two or three miles away. 
Passing some mounds which mark the mins of ancient Kusinata 
we passed through a little wood and found ourselves among 
Open fields in some of which the grain was yet uncut, in 
others the atuhble bore evidence to the successfLiUy gathered 
harvest. 

On our way we passed through a vUkge where sugar¬ 
cane was being milled and the kindly peasants gave us each 
a glass of the delicious juice. 
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The place of the cremation is a lofty mound thickly ovcr- 
giown with trecSi A deep fissure in the centre contains the 
foundation of the ruined stupa which once marked the exact 
position of the pyre, and here we worshipped^ An old Chinese 
bhikkhu who lives there came forward with a smiling welcome. 
The spirit of Fa Hian and Yuan Chwang is by no means dead 
in the Chinese Sangha as is well evidenced by ihiji old bhikkhu 
who has travelled from distant China probably on foot to uke 
up his abode on one of the sacred sites of his Faith. 

His dwelling is on the rnound and consists only of a small 
hut of mattuig, and here the old gentleman lives through the 
cold of winter and the blazing heat of stimmer. 1 was in¬ 
formed by Mr. Pieris that he is a most exemplary bhikkhu 
never accepting money and spending his time in devotion so 
that he has the respect of all the inhabitants who readily 
supply his simple wants^ The discipline of the Chinee* 
Satigha is severe, and the worthy bhikkhu showed us the 
cauterization marks on his scalp, back and arms, for in China 
members of the 5angha nearly all take Boclhisatta vows and 
cauterize themselves in evidence of their readiness to eacrihee 
their whole body for the sake of living beings. 

Descending the mounds we walked around its base, and 
above us a gentle breez* stirred the trees to a soft sighing 
that suggested age-long mourning. 

Tbe whole country of Kusinara is permeated by a tranquil 
and resigned sorrow which pervades its far stretching peace¬ 
ful fields where once stood a city fairer than any built by 
modem itian. 

The sun was setting as we passed through the little grove 
near the temple, and the slanting ray* glancing through the 
tree stems seemed like reflections of the Jewels of Kusavati. 
A cool wind moaned gently from the invisible land of snow 
as though mourning over the impermanence of all things, and 
OUT thoughts turned on death and sorrow. 

That night we had a special puja at the temple. TKe 
moon was almost full, and under its peaceful splendour the 
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dome of the Chedya seemed itaelf (o be woven out of the 
refuJgent rays, soaring aloft like some structure of dreams 
which might in a moment vanisK mto the star gemmed infini¬ 
tude of dusky purple. 


\n the temple is a large statue of the Buddha entering 
Nibbtna. The sanctuary is made beautiful by the votive 
offerings of pious Buddhists of the various nations, banners of 
Tibet. China and Japan, silken pennons of Ceylon, Burma and 
Siam. 


Everywhere the landscape was touched by the magic 
peace-giving hand of night and beneath the aplendour of the 
white moon 1 strove to call up the vision of ICusavad and all 
the beauty vanished in the night of dme. 


The Maha Sudassana Suttanta was one of the earliest 
^ptUTM f ever read and its impression upon me one of 
sheer delight. 

1 have often remarked as many olbera must have done 
that every book creates its own special atmosphere, some give 
«n impression of fierce passion of strenuous valour while others 
nauseate with shallow c3micism and utter depravity. 

The Maha Sudaseana Suttanta gives the sense of a peace¬ 
ful summer evening. 

The glorious and resplendent city filled with the fairy 
miwic of jewel trees, the perfect Harmony of king and subjects 
who are as one family, all this gives us the soft pleasures of 
sleep, the bliss of happy dreams. 1 therefore felt glad to 
fitand upon the very site -of the glories hidden m the night 
of time and to reflect how many times in the long course of 
samasara have I not enjoyed such splendours lost and forgotten 
like the Rowers of a sunxmer long past. 

Next morning we visited the ruins which have been 
parriaUy excavated, but as at Samaih the destruction has been 
so complete that it ts impossible to judge of the original 
architectural merits of the huildings. 
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CXur party received another recruit at Kusinara in the 
person of a Nepali bhikkhu who was returning to his own 
country and was desirous of visiting Lumbini on the way. 

(To he continued). 


FROM AN INTERVIEW WFIH LADY RAMAN 

(A. B. Patrika, Sunday, Feb. 22, 1931). 

On the I Ith December there was a Royal dinner at the 
King's Palace in honour of the Nobel Prize-winners. TTiis 
too was a great function attended by many great people. 
There too was the same soul-elevating music and it was our 
good fortune to hear it again. Some of the prize winners 
delivered some lectures. To the surprise of the invited 
guests. Prof. Raman spoke for nearly half an hour on Lx>rd 
Buddha and his sublime doctrines. 1 too never thought that 
he would leave aside science and speak on philosophy. 
Tliank God, he delivered a most powerful address and take 
it from me. it created a tremendous impression on the 
Swedish audience who were so eager to hear of India and her 
past glories. Many came and shook hands vrith Prof. Raman 
and congratulated him on the illuminating speech he had 
delivered on the great Prophet and his mission. 
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WISE COUNSEL 

By H. W. B. MoftExo 


V _ 

❖ Sitting at the Teacher's Feet, raising folded hands. 

<. The meek disciple hears these ivordft, high and great 


l! j commands : 

Wisdom fteek. where er thou he, from the lowest wight 

J unhlcmiahed living, be it dark or bright ; 

^ Give respect to pious women, be they mean or Jow, 

❖ "Lend thine ear to counsel wise, though children tell 

A thee so j 

^ Leam the line of conduct true, though thy foe should 

^ ‘■tTO. teach. 

^ WTiat if he should break the law, him«lf he makes 

Y , the breach ; 

J In right thoughts and words and deeds, thou sKalt 

^ command. 

^ fhese the Sages taught as precepts, by these truths 

_ they stand : 

Quell the organs of thy senses, calm thy mind and pure, 
'■Lower passions" wiles eachew, though they long endure j 
"Flee from lusts of flesh and doubt, all perplexity : 

dme stands thy guide, mounts eternity t 
^ water cool, thy neighbour give to thee. 

* ''Give a goodly meal in turn, that satisfie he be ; 

J '"ff a stranger nod to thee, on the King's highway. 

5 ^'Bow in reverence, turn aside, a kindly word to aay : 

J "If a copper coin be flung thee, pay thou hack in gold i 
^ "'If from stumbling tKou be saved, tby life do not 

* ..-ttl * Withhold : 

A The enlightened realises, he and they art one, 

$ Love alone shall all things Vanquish, good for evil done;"' 

^ Thus the Buddha preached hia gospel, wandering day 

$ r ij -1 ^ 

^ taolden precepts, silvern le«eta, never lead astray. J 
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BUDDHISM AND THE FUTURE 


Bv Sui Hari SiNCiH CouR, M.A., D,Litt., D,CL,, 
Bar-at'Law, M,L,A. 

HindiiJsni baa passed through many phases in its career, 
hut no phase of that religion compares with that of Buddhism, 
which the Founder had established to destroy the four essentia] 
idolas of his ancestors* faith. In the siKth century B,C. as 
now, the Brahmins had laid eJoim to the exclusive privilege 
of communion with the Almighty. They professed to hold 
the keya of Heaven. ALL men must, therefore, Lxiw to them 
to propitiate it. They alone could unlock the gates of 
paradise, which they were prepared to do for a conalderatioo- 
Virtue and vice did not matter. All that did matter was lucre. 
The Brahmins had invented that strange medley of caste 
dividing the whole of Aryavarta into four castes, placmg them¬ 
selves at the head of them all. The KshatHyas who were the 
ruling race challenged their pretention to this supremacy. A 
great battle ensued between the two castes, which had been 
raging for several centuries before Gautama Buddba was bom. 
He carried on this struggle and delivered coup de grace to 
the Brahminical hierarchy. The slate of society in the sixth 
Century B.C. was not unlike that now. Tliere was a great 
Inlellectual ferment which engaged the intelligentsia. Schools 
after schools were started to promulgate the views of the 
hierophants of their respective faiths, Gautama Buddha joined 
this ferment in search of Truth, and, as is well known, he 
became an humble disciple of the reputed teachers of the 
leading schools of Hindu philosophy. But he soon found out 
that the various schools merely didered in Logomachy, There 
was no reality about their Bpcculations. He pondered long 
upon his Future and the happy inspiration convinced him that 
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the Maya of the Vedas was a Maya of the Brahmin » smaBina- 
tion^ iHe felt convinced that Srahmms had cunningly devised 
a eyatem to enslave humanity and that apart from merit or 
ability they had assigned to each man his proper sphere of line* 
If this were all it would be enough to arouse the hostility of 
any lover of truth. But it was not all. The Brahmins had 
made no real contribution to the solution of the great problem 
of life. Tliey had done nothing to solve the mystery of the 
Universe, to reconcile the present with the future^ or to explain 
the enigma of cosmic creation. They had, on the other hand, 
openly declared that sacrifices, fasts and penances were con¬ 
ductive to a happier hereafter. They had inverited gods and 
godlings, more hideous than beautiful, to moke vivid the 
terrors of Divine wrath, which could only be propitiated by 
liberal ofieringB to the priests. 

The doctrine of Karma which has obtained a strong 
foothold in the East is the doctrine of predestination upon 
which the schools are still divided. The Brahmins were not 
able to reconcile the doctrine of sacrifice with the doctrine 
of Karma, but Gautama Buddha propounded a theory that 
the future was related to the present in the same way as 
cause Md effect, and that while there was no such thing 
as survival of individual consciousness, there was such a thing 
as the survival of the attributes, which, when compounded, 
are sometimes described as the ego or sou]. The doctrine of 
heaven and hell had no place in Caulam s philosophy. To 
him the quality of man and the service* of man. Weed thr 
service of all sentient lives was the all in dJI, 



LORO BUDDHVS PUCE IN INDIAN HISTOR 

By S. C. McX)KE«JE£, Bar at-Law. 


Now that the Wesakha—full moon celebrations in honour of 
Lord Buddha’s birth« enlightenment and death are quite close 
upon us (May 2nd 1931) it will not be out of place to remind 
our readers of the position which Lord Buddha occupies in 
Indian History. 

In reality, before Buddha there is no trustworthy history 
of India. By trustworthy history we mean the story of our 
Race, cultxire and achievements recorded with such details of 
events and dates that there cannot be any doubt or dispute 
regarding the same. 

It is safe to say that Buddha was bom at the dawn of 
India’s historical period and His era begins some 623 years 
before the Christian era which is 1931, By adding the two 
figures we gel 2554. From this deduct the life-period of 
Buddha, viz., 80 years and we get the Buddhistic Era of 2474. 

No one need nm away %vith the idea that before Buddha 
India had no history. Of coxirse she had “Pre-Historic History * 
and “traditions” all of which are still under investigation 
of experts and Research Scholars and much of it is still 
buried under ground requiring the pick axe smd the shovel of 
the Explorer under the guidance and with the Co-operation of 
the Archaeological Department of the Government of India 
which is unfairly niggardly in its budgets on this head. 

As regards explorations the most important ones have 
been those at Mahendro Jaro in the District of Sindh and 
Harrapa in the Punjab and both situate in the Indus Valley. 
From these have been unearthed house-hold and kitchen 
utensils, jars, vases, women’s ornaments of exactly the same 
type and fashion as those brought to light from the excavations 
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in Babylon and Ur by the banks of the Euphrates in Iraq or 
Mesopotamia. 

Babylon and Ur used to be peopled by a race of men 
known as the Sumarians before Abraham of the Hebrews 
came to live at Ur. The Sumarians flourished some 5000 years 
before the Christian Elra. The discoveries at Mahendro Jaro 
and Harrapa prove that the Sumarians had also settled down 
in the Distncts of Sindh and the Punjab. These take back 
otir Aryan Civilisation in India to at least 5000 years before the 
Christian Elra. 

Upon a closer study of Veda-Vyas’s original Mahabharata. 
it will be found that Sumarian Contingents had allied them¬ 
selves with ^ udhisthira and had helped the Pandavas in the 
great Mahabharata War. This according to the calculation of 
astronomers and Pandits took place at the begiiming of the 
Kali Yuga. The allotted age of the Kali Yuga is 432000 years 
of which only 5032 years are over. 

Our traditions take us back much more than 5000 years. 
In a preceding epKich, by how miuiy hundreds of years that 
was we do not know, we had Ram and Sita reigning at 
Ayodhya. 

Nothing of that period has yet been discovered either in 
the shape of any coins or stone images or buildings. Nor has 
any thing as yet been discovered regarding that great demon 
king Havana from the Island of Ceylon. Scholars do not agree 
that Ceylon was the same Lanka where Havana ruled. 

The skeleton of Hamayan story we have in Dasaratha 
Jataka. But the most elaborate story of Ham and Sita we have 
in Valmiki‘s great work. It has gone on and on. from genera¬ 
tion after generation moulding and shaping the Hindu thoughts, 
aspirations and character. It is one of lndia*8 great books 
where you get the story of our traditional ancient Aryan culture. 

Another repository of such lore is Veda-Vyas’s Maha¬ 
bharata. Though nothing of that epoch cither in coins or 
stone has yet been discovered, we as Indians can not get 
away from this Master-piece. It tells us of our great Heroes 
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and Heroines and reveals to us a state of Aryan Society 
where decay and ruin had already set. in, the climax having 
been reached by the flagrant insult to Queen Draupadi in the 
Court of King Dur>'odhana which insult came to be wiped 
out by the Civil War of Kurukshelra. 

One of the great heroes of the Mahabharata is Srikrishna 
whose detailed life-story is recorded in one of our great books 
Srimat Bhagabat. A skeleton of Sri Krishna’s life is tc be 
found in l^andita Jataka. 

Jataka stories are also repositories of our traditional Aryan 
civilisation and culture and those should be as dear to every 
Indian as the stories in the Ramayana and Mahabharata. It 
may be incidentally mentioned that Babu Ishan Chandra Chose 
is deserving of our heartfelt thanks for having translated the 
550 Jataka stories in Bengalee and in having at enormous 
expense published them in 6 volumes. He has by this meri¬ 
torious work brought the message of Lord Buddha home to 
at least the whole of the Bengalee speaking population of 
India viz. 45 millions. 

If funds were available not only the Jataka but all the 
recognised scriptures on Buddhism could be rendered into 
Devanagri and Telegu and Urdu and thus made available for 
the majority of Indian homes. 

We entertain every hope that the Buddhistic revival move¬ 
ment which has set in in India and Ceylon on the wake of 
the Nation's political struggle for uplift as is being witnessed 
by the Congress* demands upon the Government of India will 
bring into the field of action enlightened donors to help us to 
impiart that Aryan culture to every home in India. This culture 
the mass population of India has been deprived of for many 
centuries owing to the great vicissitudes through which our 
country has had to pass. 

Now that India as a political unit is coming back to her 
own destined seat amongst the Comity of Nations. Lord Buddha 
and His great religion must of course be re-welcomed and re- 
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established in every Hume to show to the world at large the 
cultural advancement .Indians are capable of making. 

A nation that can assert her rights and demand equality 
of status with the Britishers who are ruling this country in the 
name of the King-Elmperor and the British Parliament can not 
possibly—it goes without saying—be kept under the thraldom 
of the pernicious caste system of the Brahmanic hierarchy. 
The term Hindu connotes that thraldom, that slavery which 
has brought ruin to India. 

That caste system it may be conceded is the product of 
our home grown culture on the soli of India. By creating water¬ 
tight compartments it has prevented Indians from forming into 
a Nation. Therefore that cultural armour now out of date 
must be put away in the museum. And instead, our Nation 
must put on another Swadeshi home-spun cultural armour for 
giving it that unity of cohesion which it needs. It is Buddhism. 
Let Hindu India of today make a move towards embracing 
the social rules of Buddhism. Let them abolish the superiority 
of caste distinction. Let them unite into one brotherhood 
without such caste distinction to begin with—retaining if they 
like their own faith in the divinity of their childhood's training. 
Buddhism which points its guiding hnger to the higher ai>d 
nobler pathway of Cyan Marga (Salvation through Wisdom) 
has no quarrel with the by-paths of faith in the valley beneath. 

Indian History is still in the making. Our people are going 
through a period of great crisis with great credit to themselves 
as is admitted even by their detractors. We. who have 
watched the political struggle felt it keenly that India lacked 
proper leaders In various crucial centres. Our keenness on 
this point was acute when that great and noble personality of 
Mahatma Gandhi was put in jail. It has also to be admitted 
that various mistakes were made in that political agitation in 
consequence of the Mahatmaji's guiding finger not being always 
visible from every centre in India which is a sub-continent and 
equal in size to all the countries in Europe put together except 
Russia. 
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TTie burden of leading such a vast country 49 India may 
prove too much for the frail constitution of even such an 
astute and wide awake politTcian as the Mahatma has proved 
himself to be. 

In this agitation wc clearly see Indians revolt from the 
existing order of things. It is a healthy sign and in this the 
Mahatma should be helped all round hy social and religious 
leaders—for politics by itself can not solve all the ilia that 
India is suB^eiing from. 

As yet we have not seen the Ideal Leader and Guide beine; 
revealed to the Indian nation at large under whose banner it 
should be instructed to fight its battle of all round emancipa¬ 
tion^—social and religioiiSr—with confidence. 

At such a juncture as this it is for us to tell our people to 
have Lord Buddha as their Ideal guide and leader and teacher. 
This would create a fresh tie between us and the free 
Buddhistic countries in Asia and that would be of great beneht 
to India. 

It may not be generally known that the Great Master was 
a stern Passive Register, When His own clan people at 
Kapilavostu were threatened with war and devastation by the 
powerful King of Sravasd, He had thus advised them to 
passively resist:— 

"Co forth and die upon the battle field ; 

Go Forth and live immortal in your deed. 

Go forth and die, live for ever more ; 

Be slain, but slay not'—die—but do not yield t 
Nor fight, nor fiy,.—nor kill, nor cause to bleed ; 

But suffer and be saved for ever more. 

The World is wounded* let her heart be healed t 
The world is fettered, let her soul be freed 
And free and whole, Hve on for ever more. 

Go forth end die, ye Earth’s imhioken shield 1 
Co forth and die—thus has the gods decreed : 

Go, die* to live anew for ever more." 
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[t Is only tkrDugh the teachings of Lord Buddha can we 
exp«ct to see the rise of the new emandpated India well knit 
and united In common Brotherhood and Sacrihec. Let His 
Sublime Teachings Ulumine every Indian hearth aJhd home is 
OUT fiincercst prayer. 


ABOUT BUDDHIST MEDITATION 

By Martin SrEiNTtE. 

It Is no chance that the western world takes Interest 
only hesitatingiy In the realm of Buddhism called meditation 
or samadhi. Although man*a nature has a keen longing and 
wiahing for these states of mindi« they are differently appor¬ 
tioned» like all other faculties> according to practice and 
custom. If practice and mastering of commem faculties 
depend on the mode of life, the more so does it in medita' 
don or samadhi. To make the mind constantly clear and 
pure from all fetters in thoughts^ words and deeds must 
be the objective of such a mode of life. To purify and to 
make clear the mind means to curb one’s sensations, 
emotions, activi^ of mind and consciousness processes. 

He who practisea meditation needs quiet. Bui quiet is 
not the goal of damadhL Its aiJy purposet as that of the 
whole dhamrna. is to eliminate sufferings The state of quiet 
is not elimination of suffering without remainder. It is only 
the reverse phenomenon of resllessnese. Phenomenon and 
reverse-phenomenon belong to the name plane^ Restlessness 
and rest arc phenomena of the whole process, called con¬ 
sciousness. life. And life is suffering. If such cognition is 
clearly present, then it hi impossible to he in doubts about 
the rightly or wrongly practised meditadon. 

Oficndmeo Europeans see in meditation according to the 
dhamrna the same state of nund as in prayer* Such com¬ 
parisons cannot help and further* they arise under the im¬ 
pression and pressure of the richness of material and the 
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resemblance with other process^ which leads to the assump¬ 
tion that both are one and the same. 

Such assumption found assistance in the fact that in a 
certain state of mind the Buddhadhanuna becomes a religion. 
In other words, on a certain scale a state of mind is developed, 
in which consciousness eihausts itself in feeling, sensation 
and hope, shortly named faith. And because life is a unity 
process, this slate of mind is not bound to country or clan, 
race or colour. Where it is seen in Buddhist countries, "it 
ts the popular form of Buddhism and the one which Huropeans 
were till now able to study,*' says Tai Hsu, a leader of the 
Chinese Mahay Ina Buddhism. And we can add to it 
willingly and with pleasure, because its contents are in 
accordance with their cognition. 

WTien some Buddhist calls samsdhi '*a prayer without any 
accessory part/* this also is misleading. A prayer is and always 
remains a state of iimer quiet and comfort for the faithful, 
whereby his soul and mind are supposed to be in conversa¬ 
tion with Qod. A prayer without their essential contents 
ceases to be a prayer. 

In such a case the state of mind is not that of meditation 
in the sense of Buddhadhamma. Surely the states of mind 
during the prayer are known to everyone. But who knows 
meditation? It was practised and fostered till now only in 
Buddhist countries, and even there only by a certain section 
of men. 

From the beginning one must recognise clearly that medi¬ 
tation is not absolutely necessary for the reaching of the 
goal of the dhomma. Its goal is to recognise life as a unity 
process and to eUminate the whole process, depending on 
such cognition with the purpose of bringing to rest the pro¬ 
cess of relativity, called life, and desboying the effect of the 
law of karma, or as Buddha says. *'to eliminate suffering.'* 

The real states of meditation are the states of Jhana. of 
which the first four have the greatest significance, as fkhondha- 
parinibbana) full extinction leads over the fourth degree. 
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lliat BuddLa lepealcdly points to it and reminda the 
disciplBa to practise the jh^a, has Its main cause in the fact 
that the £tatea of jhlna. if rightly practisedr lead very Boon 
and certainly to the mastering' of the whole life’s ptocesa. 
that means to the conquering of life’s thirst, tanha, and 
that the way leads over wellbeing and not over woe. The 
Buddha himself had experienced it^ and only thus he was 
able to eliminate suffering. As the states of jhana are parts 
of a Way* they can only be described as a way. The going 
and experiencing of it brings not only a confirmation of the 
correctness of the described way« but adll more, it spurs on 
to continue it. To go and to continue it is meant only as 
mental £taite. did not say^ ye bhikkhiis, that one can reach 
the end of the world by way of wandering, nor did I say 
that one can eliirunaLe suffering without having reached the 
end of the world*’ (.Anguttara Nikaya). Before the goal of 
the path ia not reached^ the certainty ia not gained. 

Already the fact that Buddha called himself a 'discoverer 
and the going one of the path/' proves that the work in the 
dhamma is a constant striving without intermission, a gradual 
progressing, from the beginning onwards. The more one 
experiences the freeing effect of the abandoning and loosen’ 
ing, of going away, the more one is willed to go to the end 
of the path- The common mode of life is marked by many 
kinds of fetters and bindings and Lb full of suffering. The 
mode of life which leads to the part of the eightfold path, 
named samsdhi or ifUma. is free from such attributes. 

In Buddha’s time the practice of the jhsna was a 
mental trainirig practised also by non-Buddhista. Ihe 
difference between Buddhists and non-Buddhists is that 
the latter cannot reach the last step of the jhana. called 
"elimination of all pretoption," as he has not burst the 
first of the fetters—belief in a Self (atta ditthi). He does 
not recognise and experience Self as the result of a combined 
play of forces, as a process of acting, exhausted in the five 
groups {pancupadana khandha=form, sensation, perception. 
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mental activity, conficiousTie£ 3 =tup&. veciana, sarma, sankLara, 
vinfiana}. Ever and apain die result of acting is condensed 
for him into the experience of Self through constaiit and 
rapid renewal of nutriment of life's process, and therefore 
the delusion arises of “My,'* *‘1 am*' and "1 can.*' The 
cognition that there are only form, sensation, perception, 
mental activities, consciousness, totally destroys the hclion; 
"I experience Form, sensation. , « And as long as the 
suggestion, that there is a Self, exists, it is impossible Co gstin 
the elimination of all perception. Elimination of all percep¬ 
tion is for the Non-Buddhist an elunination, destructiDn of 
Self. and. is therefore an experience of suffering, hut not one 
of freeing from suffering. So far as it Is possible to span 
the effect of the force of Self, the Non-Buddhist is also able 
to do it, hut then ''consciousness, vifinana, returns, over 
consciousness it cannot go'* (Samyutta Nikaya 11}. Life's 
process is filled with greed and not free from seeking. Only 
the life's process which is free From all greed, all seeking, 
grasping and longing leads to nirodha. In the unpurihed 
life' s process there are remainders. Only the absolutely pure 
burning process destroys its fuel completely. Self exists on 
fuel, is life's burning itself, constantly nourished by nutriment 
of greed and thirat in all its ramifications t most strongly 
where weal Is experienced : "Men arc beings seeking for 
weal,*' and in the state of jhana it is possihle to augment 
weal to its highest degree. 

The foundations, conditions necessary for meditation are 
dependent on karma, that means that the whole acting of 
man in thoughts, words and deeds takes such a direction, 
that the foundationB and condidona can come into appearance, 
IF they exist then it is possible to experience fully the whole 
of Life's process in the states of meditation. The force 
called life's force takes its course through mental realms 
free from fetters and bindings. Mind as an organ operates 
in its accomplished form, that is in Full cLeamess. Life's 
process loses all other qualities, particularidES, and only one 
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Quality remaifif: conaciouantss. And the fina] conaciotia 
expetietice accordingly is of neither weal nor woe ; 
phorically speaking it is like a flame which abandons all 
its qualities and pardcularities and attributes in the process 
of burning^ dll in the last elate nothing but "warmth*' remains. 

What consciousness eacpcriences, registers^ recognises in 
the stales of meditation^ is weal, which increases cotietantly 
till the whole life's process is filled with it. Buddha called 
this state higher and more excellent than clearness of 
wisdom." 

The restlessness of life s process vanishes . end quiet 
dominates. According to the individual force of life's process, 
its pow'er. which finds its strongest expression in its wishesT 
hopes and desires, the experience of weal grows and augments. 
Yet it is weal. 

Sweet is for instance a unitary process of experience^ 
and yet it is of great vanety. according to the way in which 
the experience is mediated. And the kind of experience is 
dependent on the form* Sweet rice is a difierent experience, 
a difl^erent form from clear sugar. Sweet fruit is diferent 
®'Weet cakes, and so on. Thus m di^erent slates of 
meditation the experience Is diferent and also the form, 
hrom the first to the fourth jhana the eipencfice of body is 
not yet quite eliminated. In tbe state of the sphere of 
infinite space, of infinite consciousness, sphere of nothingness, 
sphere of neither perception tior non-perception it is eliminated. 
And the experience of weal is always there. 

Just as in the experience of the sweet lies the gradation, 
so also in the experience of weal lies the gradation of medita¬ 
tion. Everything else of possible experience in meditadon is 
only differently shaped and acts itself shaping and forming. 
The contents remain the same. 

Although meditation is not absolutely necessary for the 
attainment of the goal of the dhamma, still as practical work 
in Buddha's Teaching it is the natural result. At least always 
then* when life's process goes such a way that through the 
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working of tke strong fetters and binding* (lobKa.^ dosa, moha) 
a vacuum appears whick must be filled up, because otkerwise 
life's process take* its irregular euurse in tke old direcdon, 
and tke turning of tke will is not possible. 

[t is often said tkat instead of tke occupation in medita¬ 
tion one can take up tke study of Pab, but tkts b right only 
to a ceTtain extent. If one works at one’s mind in tke 
sense of tke Buddha Teaching and at tke same time 
one occupies otie-self with tke study of Pali, then the 
moment must come, when one is forced to interrupt the study, 
when one cannot progress with it, because tke possibilities 
of experience are exhausted in what i* called speech and 
language. But life is not a process to be exhausted in these 
two. Tke study of a language can be, a* each other earnest 
thinking, a step o/ progress on tke way to Full elimination of 
suflering, but is not yet the experience of absolute elimination 
of suffering. It can lead to ’‘cleaxaight," but life goes over 
dear sight.” In suck a state the mind is bound by knowledge, 
it is not free. The conscious experience of mind is that of 
knowledge, but not the clear experience of weal, woe and 
indifference. If one becomes dearly aware of tki*. then 
knowledge as science, as an act of thinking, ceases to be. 
Certainly, tke study of tke language gives satisfactLon, 

pleasure, and also a certain amount of quiet, compared to 
other occupations- In studying PSli or any other language, 
the activity of mind does not come to rest, but there b constant 
action, so certain it b that there b a great difference between 
the practice of such an activity and the practice of meditation, 
as. the practice of meditadun demands tke coming to rest of 
thinking. 

A dear conscious conning to rest of thinking in Buddha * 
sense with the goal of reaching nibbana, b only possible if 
tke whole mode of life has a high moral standard, otherwise 
the processes and oppressions of mind, resulting from farmer 
mode of life, are so strong that the mind remain* in constant 
unrest, like a Earing Same. 
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k is possible to obtain a good knowledge of PaJi 
without strictly observing tht five alias (precepts)► Oftentimes 
one is stimulated in such study by a drop of wine or beer, 
aUo nicotine of a cigar or a cigarette ift helpful sometimes. 
Not so in meditation, Here the absolute strict observance 
of the five silaa is requested, otherwise the goal of meditation 
in Buddhist sense i* never reached. In spite of a temporary 
liberation during the state of meditatioriT the oppression arisen 
out of the not complete turning of will, can act so strongly 
that the success of meditation turns into the reverse, and no 
liberation and puriBcadon of mind is gained. Life's process 
then is not lighter and freer^ caimot be led to full cjctinctiou, 
but can become so entangled that a man like Devadatta heaps 
up bad karma, till he is burried under its burden. 

In spite of the possession of the faculty to dwell in the 
states of jhina, Devadatta could not become free from the 
horrible thought of killing and murdering^ and. although his 
plots to kill Buddha virere frustrated, still the constant occu¬ 
pation with such thoughts, arising out of the desire and longing 
for powers were just as bad for him as if the deed had been 
successful ; the real collector of life’s process is the mind. 
In it the whole of life's process works and acts so Intensely that 
the form of existence is over and again defined from here i 
His thought comes first ; then word and deed, in thought 
He all the future seeds.'* 

According to the Buddhist Canon^ that means, in accord¬ 
ance with Buddha’s cognition, the first place In reaching the 
goal belongs to the one who comes to it by way of the states 
of meditation. To sukha-vipassaka, the one who reaches the 
goal without the jhana belongs the second place. 

This division of arahats into two groups can mislead to 
the aasumpdon that one arahat is better than another in 
other words that this division arose out of a psychological 
value. This is not so. as atnhat is arahat, viz,, one who haa 
reached the goal, and that is the most important. WTiat each 
has experienced on the path to it may be different, 'fhe 
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mam pomt is. he haj reached it. Whatever he expcriEncea, 
may be yet so diffeTem, he Is at the goal* Ht who goes 
ovejf the states of meditation has only the advantage of the 
greater experience* Just as the flame of one watt is dflferent 
from one of two and more watta. and yet remains the same, 
viz,, light Bxid warmth. The flame may be yet so large, of 
yet 80 many watts, it atilJ remains light and warmth. Just 
so* the one who reaches the goal as sukha-vipaesaica, meta^ 
pharicaLly spoken, ia only in the possession of one watt, and 
the one who has the faculty of the jhana, possesset; two of 
more watts. Such division defines only the extent of the 
experience but not the quality, which always remain^ the 
same: weal, woe, indifference. The arahat t "Filled only 
with well being, he exists till to khandha-parinibbana." 

So long as the mind has an inclination to psychological 
values, so long is life's process not recognised in its totality* 
Those psychological values are stations on the way to the 
goal* which are hindering or furthering the striving in the sense 
of the dhamma. When the goal Is reached or even when it 
is clearly recognised, they lose their significance. The 
cognition is that there are facts if) dependence on the law of 
causation* and their cause is karmic. 

The European mind has tried to bnng order into the 
realm of meditation, to clear up the material. But each 
attempt, when honestly and objectively taken up, was tUl now 
frustrated* The excuse is that the present time differs from 
the past, that it is not possible to understand the Eastern mind, 
because the process of thinking 2500 years ago went other ways 
and had a different course from the present time. 

Such judgment is not just to the Teaching of the Buddha. 
The Blessed One called his teaching a dmele«s one. The 
fault lies in the fact that one is afraid of going to the final possi- 
hiiity of experience. 

This is the more striking, as our age is supposed to be 
scientific* relying for its knowledge on experiment, that means, 
on the visible process. Meditation gives the possibility of 
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the espemnent of the whole of life a pro™. This h why 
it hebnsa to the practice of Buddhism and te the final, most 
sifTTtificant, but also the most beaiitifuJ part of the eightfold 
path. 

Each experiment wants preparation, if it is to succeed. 
Everyone who haa experimented knows how important the 
preparations are and he also knows that success depends 
on the carefulness and accuracy of them. The preporotfons 
/or ihc great experiment of the whole /r/e', process ore 0 / 
greatest importance for the success of the uJorJt. 

In some they are mduded in the seven steps of the eight¬ 
fold path : right cognition, right intention, right speech, right 
action, right mode of life, right effort, right insight, and m 
dependence on them arises the possibility of right meditation. 

Each scientific experiment demands the greatest attention, 
so also the experiment in Buddhism, meditation. This 
13 the point, where it differs from all similar processes, on 
account of its inner value. Whosoeoer meditates in the sense 
of Boddha^s cognition is in the possession of his fuU clear 
consciousness. His mind must have the faculty to recognise 
clearly each motion of lifers process, fie must hace also the 
force to experience it cleady, as also to he able to eliminate 
and overcome if. 

Foundation and preparation for such cognition is order 
m mind, “Not do I say. ye bhSkkhus, that a thoughtlesa 
with unclear thoughts can hrealh in and out with mind¬ 
fulness “ Life's process ia constantly dragged out of its 
way through thoughtlessne-is and lack of clearness. They 
brmg unrest into life’s procesa, give the way free for jealous 
and greedy volition, mislead the mind to a play of desires, 
hopes, anticipations, conclusions, bo that body, sensation, 
perception, thinking, consciouimess, receive ever new nutri¬ 
ment through unrest. Mindlessness creates fetters and turbid 
states of mind. Through these slates it cannot become free 
and clear. So long as the mind is not free and dear, it Ib 
not possible to penetrate life's proceas. The force with which 
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tanha^ li/e'^s iJuiat^ playa io confoundi-ng play on i-be key¬ 
board of the senses is so strong, so skilled, so pliant, so 
suggestive, so manifold that only a stratned mindfulness, 
untiring attention, constancy and ever new attempts after 
ever 90 many failures, can at last lead to conquest. 

The purification of mind which is the most impiOTtant 
foundation of the work of meditation, shows clearly and dis¬ 
tinctly the way which one's own karma went. Ever 0 nd 
again the doing of deeds by man in thoughts, words and 
body, jerks in the direction where greed and desire arise and 
find new nutriment: the eye and the forms, the ear and the 
tunes, the nose and the flavours, the tongue and the tastes, 
the surface of the body and the tangible, the mind and the 
objects—try their magic play, beginning from the finest 
pianisaima to the strongest fortissimo. Without fighting one 
is not able to hold one's ground. The fight brings the sur¬ 
prising clearness that consciouanefis is able to draw out of this 
play, without Losing its farce or clearness. 

Each fight brings more and more cognition that the 
fettering, oppressing, hindering states of life's progreaa have 
their most opulent nutriment in what constantly springs 
up through the work of the sis senses. The more unguarded 
and unrcslTained man is. the less he is aware of the work 
of the senses, the sooner he succumbs to the insinuations, 
desires and intentions, the stronger circles his life's process 
in the realms of senses, of sensation, emotion, perception, 
thought: is filled with lust, greed or with hate, envy, 
grudge, ilbwiU. Out of this arises and is nourished false 
thinking. This eatperience of such a mode of life is ever 
and again disappointment. Mind come® to no clearness, as 
there is nothing constant, remaining to he found in the whole 
life's process, only a constant change* a coming and going, 
bound to causes, concbTions. The latter are themselves 
changeable* altering, nonconstant (anicca* dukkha. anatta). 

Just like a ball which flies just so far as the starting force 
of the throw reaches, and when the effect of the cause for 
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this movement h apent. hs flying ceases, so also life's pioceas. 
when un^arded. unreatrained. uncontrolled, slings the tails 
of deeds In thoughts, words and bodily deeds. So far as 
the effect of the force reaches, ao long the balls fly ; and 
when one of them sinks down^ ii thousand others are in 
constant motion. The mind has no rest to come to cognition 
and clearness. There always remaina the moment of unrest, 
of^modon, in the purest volition of the noblest deed. The 
throw which puts the ball into motion may be yet so great, 
it may come out of a force which throws it into the invisible, 
it sdll remains a throw. The deed may be yet so noble, its 
effect may reach into the invisible^ it still remains a willed 
deed. Therefore Buddha's wertd: "Ye. my bhikkHus, who 
have to leave off the good.^ the more have ye to leave off the 
evil.'* In the state of meditation the sense of Buddha's word 
becomes dear, why one has to leave off all deeds in thoughts, 
words and bodily deeds. It is possible to bring to rest the 
whole life's process in meditation. 

The modes of meditation are manifold. There are 
always quite determined fetters and restraints to be overcome, 
be the way of meditation leading to jhina over tbe mastering 
of the breathing, or the ao called kasina practice, or the pure 
mental reflea process* over satipatthina* over bhavani, etc. 

The fetters, when noticeable at the be ginning, hinder 
mostly the resolution to meditate. They arise out of an 
absolutely disordered mode of life, or out of one which is 
misled through false thinking into a way, from where the 
mind comes to great confusion. This is the tragedy of life's 
process, but algo the most sublime of man's will that no 
Buddha and nobody else can help, when somebody (like 
Devadatta) does not want to free the mind out of this 
network of entanglement, if he thiuk* that the turning 
point can come through outward help, or any outward 
process. All spiritual teachings know and respect the 
force of men a will as the ultimate determinant in life's 
process. Whosoever dings to atta. f self-assertion who 
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gives a wUltng e^ to doubt, exhausts liis force in rites and 
formalities, who thinks to lecopnise life*B process hy way of 
dwelling in realms of emotion, he never will be able to come 
to meditation in the sense of the Buddhadhamma,. because 
he shuns the effort which the mind has to make to 
be able to recognise clearly the effects of bis mode of life,. 
Only when the effect is clearly recognised it is possible to 
alter the mode of life. Such a man is Like someone, who 
dives into water which reaches to his shoulders^ and he 
occassionally puts his head out of water* He certainly has 
an experience of freedom, but he cannot step out of water 
without condhuing his efforts. Whosoever thinks he has 
reached full freedom, when expcrlcncjng occasional quiet* 
arising out of an altered mode of life, makes the same mistake. 
The freedom is only a temporary one, and without effort and 
painstaking, full freedom cannot be gained. 

What must he /reed h the Orgon of cognition^ the mind* 
At the beginning of the practice of meditation five states of 
mind are always experienced as hindrances {nivaranaf: greed, 
hate, dull sloth, ttsllese thinking and doubt. 

It is not that these states must be overcome in sequence ; 
in one case one state is more developed, in another case 
another state, according to the mode of Hfe of men. The 
one whose disposiuon is sensual, or artistic, must have more 
time for the overcoming of greed, of longing* of lust, than 
another. In the same way it is with one who is despotic 
and vain. 

Whosoever has an inclination to fanaticism, to mendacity^ 
to falsehood, to dishonesty, to self-delusion, will have to do 
away with the state of hate or negation. If one has eaten much 
or worked hard, and wants to practise meditation* then the 
mmd will have to overcome the heaviness and sloth. If the 
prcMUre is too strong, then one must be very attentive in 
overcoming the heaviness, because out of the reverse state, 
the too great lightness and sudden raiding of life's process 
can aiiso unrest and pains, and can lead the mmd to false 
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tanking. The Iheught, we held as If by en invCeifale rope, 
they circle Mid whirl coiutantly about some poiut. and become 
the prey of the last fetter, the doubt. Each auccessful 
practumg proves the correctness of the dbamma-word, that 
It IS a teaming which is blissful already at the beghininB. 
becauM it bberate». 

(To be conbnEiefJ.^ 


A RENQALt SONG 

an Efxghxh frana/ofion). 

Br Mrs. Sarala Devi. 

I 

^ ^ \ 

14.^1 ?rr^ 

J 

5TTT^ cfTR 1 

K 

Fix thy tranquU eye* O Buddha 1 

On my eyes sore with Passion, 

May the iimer burning be at rest. 

And Greed extinguished. 

Fix thy eyes on my eye* O Buddha I 

fTO!5^[ 
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TTO ■TO*T 

2 . 

By meditating on thy holy form 

May bU envy—crooked deeds 

Be put to shame and suppressed. 
May anger raging tongues be silenced. 

Put to shame and suppressed. 

Fix thy eyes on my eyes O Buddha 1 

T(T5 

few, 

*wdK qR ^ irft 
qW ^ *TOT few [ 

V[K gi tg gtqrxif^ few 1 

TTW *Tq^ 5fq5T ^5 

$. 

May thy meiciful, gende words 
And deathless tidings 
Fill my mind. 

Lead me across the sea of Desire< 

Come thou my Supreme Treasure. 

Fill my mind with deathless tidings. 
Fix thy eyes on my eyes O Buddha! 

TO ^nw, 3irf7! 
eitfefi A 1 
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ansft tSTO 

^^.ui I 

TO ^rf^R! gr^ | 
nil ^ TO! 

4 . 

Come Tathagata the Resort of suffering beings 
That bow low at thy feet 
From birth to birth bring thou 
Thy Law that removes the stains of pain! 

Fix thy eyes on my eyes O Buddha! 


BROTHERHOOD OF HUMANITY 

By S. Haldar. 

Early m 1914 Mr. Graham Pole of the Scotch General 
^cosophical Society addressed a meeting of the Episcopal 
Clergy in the drawing-room of the Dean of Edinburgh. In 
Ae discussion which followed a clergyman remarked that 
he d.d not regard the brotherhood of religions as consonant 
with the spirit of arist. who said “I come not to bring peace 
but a sword and that therefore the attitude of Christians 
should be a militant one against all other religions. This 
clergyman spoke as an honest Christian. His religion teaches 
that every child bom is a sinner and a heathen, and that his 
only chance of salvation lies through Christian baptism, 
^her by sprinkling of holy water or by complete immersion. 

I hose who die without going through this purificatory rite 
are doomed to eterncl damnation. Christianity claims this 
doctrine as peculiarly iu own. Whatever may be said of 
it as the only true religion and as the only religion which 
represenu God as the God of love, there is no getting away 
from the fact that the fundamental doctrines of Christianity 
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are incoritpnt;b1e with the idesL of human brotherhood. 
According to the revealed Word of Cod, known as the Old 
Testament. God the Father was the special patron of the 
Israelites^ the descendants of Shem^ and. he fought For his 
favourite people against their enemies. Thi$ God. told his 
begotten son : "Aak of nte„ and I shall give thee the 
heathen for thine inheritance * » , , * Thou shalt break 

them with a rod of iron ; thou ahalt dash them in pieces like 
a potter's vessel." It has been said in the New Testament 
that God the Son (Christ) came to save men of the house 
of Abraham, i,e.^ the Israelites. He did not seek converts 
ouLeidt Israel,, as the writer in the Encyclopcedia Britannica 
has observed, Christ displayed a spirit of raciali discrimina¬ 
tion when he said I *'He that will not hear the Church, let 
him be to thee as a heathen.*' He pronounced the curse 
of eternal damnation on those who did not believe him ajs 
the Redeemer. Unfortunately the Jews, who were special 
favourites of God the Father as well as of God the Son. 
were the first to disown him as the McasEah or Redeemer. 
According to the Gospel narratives^ Jesus s pity, compassion 
and forgiveness were strictly limited to those who believed 
in him ; for those who did not he had no mercy» Such a 
religion cannot but inculcate racial hatred. The favourite 
Missionary hymn, composed by Bishop Heber says that 
though the spicy brceies blow- softly over the island of 
Ceylon and though every prospect of nature in the Orient 
is pleasing the heathen man is vile- Dr- Alexander Dull, 
the great Scotch missionary in Bengal drew the follovring 
pen*picture of heathen India;; Above, the spiritual gloom 
of a gathering tempest, relieved only by the lightning glance 
of the Almighty's indignation—around, a moral wilderness 
where all light dies and only death lives—and underneath, 
one vast catacomb of immortal souls perishing for lack of 
knowledge." The spirit displayed by these eminent 
Christians is a clear reflection, of the religion taught by the 
Bible. There is no escaping from this outstanding fact- Dr. 
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Thomas Arnold, D,D., the famous Headmaster of Rugby 
Baid: In a world made up oF Christians and non-Chriatiatis, 
the latter ahouJd have no rights/' An American writer, 
Mr, Hamlin Garland, has just stated In his book, "Roadfildc 
Meetings * that it is sentimental bosh to say that Africa 
belongs to a lot of naked blacks. It belongs to the race that 
can make the most of it/‘ Britishers of the Victorian period 
could (as we learn from "Victoriana", compiled by Margaret 
Barton and Osberl Sitwell) cheerfully undertake the exter¬ 
mination of native populations from the best of motives. 
Roebuck has said "that the British business m KalTraria 
. . . can only be done by the gradual annihilation of the 
native population. It is an utter pretence to talk of humanity 
and the principles of the Christian religion . . . , the black 
man must vanish in the face of the white/' 

The abominations associated with Negro^Lynching and 
the inhuman methods pursued by the Ku-Klui-Klan in the 
tweurieth century in the most prosperous Christian country 
on the globe are matched only by the holocausts of witches 
in Christendom. In these and tti similar directions Christians 
have derived their inspiration from the so-called Word of 
God. 

During recent years there has been functioning in 
England a movement of "British-Israelites" who are making 
a bid for world-domination. These men arc seeking to make 
out that the Word of God ha$, in the book of Isaiah, referred 
to the British people as "Israel in the lslcs"^hc people in 
whom will be fulRIled the great things promised by God 
the Father to his chosen people. This British Church, it is 
said, came straight from Jerusalem to Britain during the 
time that 5t. James, the brother of Jesus, was the Primate 
in Jerusalem of the whole Christian Church. Here arc the 
germs of another religiou* movemctil based on Biblical 
prophecy which may give a fresh elan to the reign of blood 
which has marked the riae and progress of Christianity in 
succeesion to Old Testament Judaism, 
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We have dealt briefly with the influence on humanity 
fixercised by the religion which at present occupies the fore¬ 
most place m the political world. Another living religion 
ia that of Islam which, like Judaism and Chriatiamty. ia of 
Semitic origin. Within its own circle. Islam observes equality 
of status to an extent imapproached by other religious com¬ 
munities. But it sets up an impassable barrier between the 
faithful and the infidel. None but tbe faithful can approach 
within twenty miles of the holy shrine of Mecca without 
risking his life, blam, like Judaism, disowns brotherhood 
with the uncircumdsed. The Hindus have long abandoned 
the higher teachings of their reli^on and have put on the 
fetters of social custom which have completely destroyed theu 
solidarity aa a nation. The Greek, and later on the Islamic, 
invaders had little difficulty, in spite of the immerise odds 
against them, in subduing the Hindus who were divi^ded 
against themselves. The higher religious teaching which 
enjoins the removal of Bhedajnau (the spirit of differ^TiPa- 
tion between man and man) has been long forgotten by them. 
Krishna taught: “However men approach me, even so do 
1 welcome them, for the path men take from every side is 
mine.- In the third decade of the twentieth century we 
find the doors of temples dosed on the “untouchable classes 
who constitute the great majority of Hindus. 

Nowhere is there greater agreement between the thco^ 
and practice of Human Brotherhood, regarded from the 
point of view of both religion and society, than m Buddhism, 
The Talhagala has declared himself to be the same unto aU 
beings, diflering in his attitude only in so far as all being? are 
different. The Tathagala acts like the cloud which sheds 
its waters without distinction. 

Note.—After this article was sent to the press, the Indian 
papers published a London message of April 21 tcpomi^ 
that the Bishop of Portsmouth had in a letter to the Daily 
Mail” stated that no convinced Christian would accept 
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Gandhis idta lhat »|| rdigions are of equal value and that the 
only solution of the problem of the Indian conatitulion He. 
m the Oinattanization of the heathen and infidel populations. 


the master and the prince 

By T. L. Va5Tx^am. 

p mountains, livere and forests, 

buddha beheld the divine in nature. On hills or in forests did 
he spend periods of silence. They were periods of mietise 
acbvrty. periods of meditation. He would eit there with the 
buds near Him. He loved them as his brothers. They loved 
him and felt happy in his presence, so full was it of peaceful 
vibrations. Buddha's presence breathed out benediction to alL 

j one day. a young man. Fair of face 

and full of srace. clad in purple robes. He Is a prince. 

e « in quest. Who will give him the light he seeks.—the 
hehl on life a problem ? He hmi heard of BuddKa.^e prince 
of the ^eal Heart who left his palace and went into silence 
for s« Ions years and practised Upasya and triumphed over 
Mara and won the Secret. 

To Buddha in the Forest come* the young Prince. He 
prostrates hrmself before the Lord and saysMaster I A 
pnnee and heir to my father’s throne am 1. 1 come to thee 

tor thou aH a physician of the soul. Accept me as thy 
disciple ! 

Scripture-reading avails little. And empty rites cannot 
fuJ the hunger of the soul. 

.T/L •"'* '“Va : "Master 1 

What shall 1 do to be accepted a» thy disciple?*’ 

The ^ddha’s answer is brief i "Strive ; aud thou shall 
at^n. The Prince says: "'Master I Uhall strive and rehirn. 
When may 1 see thee again?*' 
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And Buddha says :—*'After the rainy stMon is over ! 

TTi* fn&nth# of the rainy season slowly pass away. The 
Prince ifl out agam in search of the Buddha. He is sitting in 
a little mud-house. The prince prostrates himself before the 
Buddha and saya r ''Master! I have striven and now return 
to he thy disciple 1*^ And Buddha smiles and asks : Have 
you striven?*' 

'Master 1*' says the prince. ' 1 went hack to the palace, 
and I renounced rich foods and worldly pleasure*, and 1 kept 
far from my wife rebuking her for not obeying me more than 
once, and I riept on the floor, and I pinched my body, and 
1 Woke up many a night* and looked for the Light. The Light 
has not yet come f 

The Buddha said 1 preach not asceticism. My doctrine 
is of the Middle Path* Go backl Not yet mayest thou be 
my dtaciple 1” 

The Prince with tears in his eyes asks : * Master 1 wherein 

have I failed? Have [ not striven hard?” 

The Buddha, with eyes radiant with compassion, says : — 
* Youz wife committed a fault*' and you say you rebuked her 
more than once ; you did not understand her ; you were not 
patient with ter. You strove hard,—hut not in love. They 
who strive truly have do anger 3 in theu hearts is compassion 
more copious than waters in the sea. You tried to be pure. 
But purity is not enouj^. Purity must shine with the light of 
love. Lise purity may lead to pride. 

Is not the story a parable? Yes,—purity Is not enough I 
Purity must be illumined by Love. Some time ago I saw 
Himalayan peaks touched with light. How lovely they looked t 
Purity is a peak ; love is a light,’—the Light of lights! 



THE SOUL-THEORY OF THE VATSi-PUTRlYAS 

Prof. Satkari Mliki-ierjef,, m.a. 


The Vatsiputriyaa. who proFess to be FoUowera of the 
Buddha, do strani^ly postulate the exlatence of the aelf under 
the name of PuHgaJa (the principle of individuality), which 
they affirm as neither identical with nor different from the 
psychical aggregates, called ekandhas. The pudgala (indivi¬ 
dual) is not held to be a distinct entity from the aggregates, 
because that would amount to acquiescence in the position 
of the heretical schools. Nor can it be held to be non-drstincC 
from the skandhas either, as in that caste the individual will 
be split up into a multiplicity. So the individual is described 
as an indefinable and inexpressible principle. Thus* if the 
individual is soinething absolutely distinct from the psychical 
elements, it will of a necessity be an eternal verity ; hut this 
IS logically Unsound, as an eternal verity* being unamenable 
to any modification like space, cannot possibly discharge the 
functions of an agent and enjoyer, the very functions for 
which an individuality is postulated. And this would be 
directly in opposition to the leaching of the Master, who has 
denied an eternal soul. If on the other hand, it is regarded 
as absolutely non-diiitinct from the psychical complexes* the 
individuali^ will stultify itself* being reduced to a plurality of 
psychical factors. Moreover* it will be momentary like the 
psychical phenomena and will be subject to absolute extinction 
like them. But this will involve the absurdity of loss of 
Karman and the consequent negation of metempsychosis, a 
contingency which Is opposed to reason and the Master 
teaching alike. So with a view to avoiding the two extremes 
of absolute existence (sasvatavida) and absolute extinction 
(uccbedavada) p which have been condemned by the Master 
as absurd* the VltsiputriyaB have advocated a principle of 
individuahty, called the pud gal a, which, they aver, hi^i p the 
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inetaphyaiciil virtue of cxpJaining ibe continijily of the 
0 [Yipiricfil ego to tile avoidance of iKt fallacy of the eternal 
aelf, poflited by the heretical thinkers. The contradiction of 
identity and difference* involved in the concepdon of the 
pudgala, need not deter ua, os experience and raetaphyaical 
necessity alike call for such a conception. 

The SautrSntika pKiloaopher has. however* opposed thia 
doctrine With all the emphasis he could command. Sinta- 
raksita* an eiponcnt of the former school, observes that 
this pudgala, which has been nahered into existence with 
so much pomp and ceremony by the Vstsiputriyafi, Is but a 
metaphysical fiction like the sky-lotus. Because, a thing which 
cannot be described either as identical with or different from 
another is nothing but an unreal idea, a logical and a psycho¬ 
logical fiction. Identlti^ or difference can be predicated of a 
reality and not an unreal fiction. So this pudgala, which is 
neither identical with nor different from the psychical com¬ 
plexes will be an absolutely hollow* unreal voidity and to 
claim objective reality for such figment of imagination belays 
a sad lack of even elementary logical thought. Such a thing 
can exiat in the imagination of a morbid mind tmt not m 
reality. To say that a pudgala is different and non-differeiil 
from the aggregates ia a contradiction in terms* If it is 
different, it cannot be noti-diffcrent : if noti-different. it ^not 
be different. So when you say that the pudgala is not different 
from the aggregates* you at once admit the Identity of the 
two. When again you say that the pudgala not the 
aggregates, you admit they are disUnct and different. ^ hen 
t^ngs are found to be possessed of mutually mcompahble 

.ttribules. they «c .et down .s dilf«on. .„d d«Une.. « the 
criterion ol difference i. the posKsmon of con rndiclory 
.ttributce iJone.t A^the po«.e«ion of con tr-dretory nttn- 

P«d8-I« —I- ‘t-* 

cett .yJoi -wr™ W 

L«k .cy.w. .Wh.p.d,.l.,<^ od.. .idr.« 
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butefl ia &. matter of positive pioof. You say that the 
pudgala b indescribable either as identical or as distinct. 
But the aggregates are describablc as distinct from each 
other : thus, the aggregate of "physical elements* (nipa) is 
different from that of feelings (vedana). The aggregates 
again are descrihable as impermanent, but not so the 
pudgala. So the pudgala and the aggregates as a class apart^ 
^^hsolutely distinct categories, because they are possessed 
of mutually contradictory altrihutejs. vi^., the fad of being 
describable or mdcscribahle. The pudgala therefore must 
be set down as an absolute unreality, having no locus standi 
except in the fevered unagination of the Vatsiputrivas. The 
impossihility of predication of identity or difference with 
respect to the pudgala does not alone prove its unreiil^ 
ima^nary character ; its unreality is also brought home by 
the fact that it can not be described as momentary either. We 
have proved beyond the shadow of a doubt that existence 
means causal emcicncy and this causal efficiency, it has been 
demonstrated by irrefragable logic, is restricted to momen¬ 
tary reals.“ So a thing, wKlcb can not be descrihed as 
momentary, must be set down as a fiction, pure and simple. 
How can a non-momentary thing have a causal efficiency?^ 

It may be contended that as causal efficiency is incom¬ 
patible with a non-momentary thing, a non-momentaty can 
not be a real entity. But this pudgala 'u not accepted by us 
as absolutely non-moment ary. What we contend is that the 
pudgala cannot from its very nature be described eitber as 
momentary or as non-momentary. [f we categorically 
affirmed its non-momentary character, tbe charge of un¬ 
reality could be brought home to us. But as we neither 


t nTthakfiyjL»ip m 

IstKi *^cyic u irfluhiEi. 
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affirm HOF deny the non'-inomeatary or mottientary nature 
with regard to the pudgala. the charge can not he sub¬ 
stantiated. If we categorically affirmed, it to be non¬ 
momentary. cauaal efficiency could he denied of it. But we 
admit its momentary character as well j ao there is nothing 
to prevent its eKcrcising causal efficiency. But this only 
seeks to draw a red herring across the line of real dispute. 
The indubitable and irrefutable fact remains that there is 
contradiction between the two Incompatible attributes of 
momentarincss and non-momentarmess. If one is true, the 
other must be false. If one is false, the other cannot but 
be true. There is no half-way house between two mutually 
exclusive terms, A thing can not be permanent and non* 
permanent both. What la the connotation of permanence? 
Obviously it ia the fised and unalterable nature of a thing. 
A thing is said to be eternal, which does not perish at 
anytime. The non-etemat is that which does not persist 
always, but ceases to exi^ at some point of time. So. how 
can an identical thing be conceived as existing for all rime 
and again ceasing to exist at some point of time? This is 
shterly an inconceivable situation. The affirmation of one 
presupposes the denial of another and vice versa. You can 
not have it both ways or neither. If it is eternal, it must be 
admitted, to be an unreal fiction like a rabbit s horn. If 
momentary, it can not be an eternal existence, which how¬ 
ever, is claimed by the Valsipulriyaa with a shameless 
naivete. So when the pudgala is not categoncally a 
momentary entity, Jt must be devoid of causal efficiency, as 
causal efficiency is the invariable concomitant of the 
momentary. 

As for the seeming scriptural and textual discrcpanciea. 
tbey have been fdly explained by the nohle Veenbandhu in 
his Abhidhermakosa end Paiemerthe septa t!. The cunoua 
reader is advised to consult those works. We are here com 
cerned with the metaphysical Issues involved in the position 
of the Vatsiputriyas and we hove shown that the whole 
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doctriiie vitiated by a flagratit breach of the Uw of con¬ 
tradiction. h betrays slipshod logic from top to bottom 
and can be held out aa the beat illustration of the heights of 
absurdity to which a man can be unwittingly led by a pet 
superstition. 

About tbe teaching of the Master, one word is sufficient 
to indicate the method which was adopted by Kim. The 
sermons of the Master were inspired by the enquiries of 
inquisitive persons and the Master had to consider the 
mteliectual calibre and equipment of these enquirers before 
giving answers to their queries—otherwise his words 
would become incomprehensible to him. ' This point Has 
been explained (by KurnSralabba) thus: The Buddha was 
pleased to construct hi a doctrine concerning the elements of 
existence (with the greatest caution), Kkc a tigress who 
holds her young by her teeth, (her grasp is not too tight 
m order not to hurt him, nor is it loo loose in order not to 
let him fall)/'^ So when the Buddha said * There hi a being 
Bponianeously bom/'^ it must be understood to mean the 
continuity of the stream of conscious life after death in 


A The »ul rheory of the Buddhlel. by Th, Sichcrbat*ky. Vide P. S47, 
cf. tUlilgtri^^pivabhedenci btiiaiiiSaih civek^yi de^ayuiti 

jinK dhunnaiTi ^.-ylshW-poli-pehiraval," quoted In the T* S. P„ P. 129, 

6 ‘a-rt Mttva mMpfcduk-h.’ P«f. SleherUrtky il by -ppiri- 

tiond MjKmtanevm »lf^binK; The leaned ProfcMW hu tr^tijEeled Hiven 

TKeans^w version aa fdSowi . . . If the five eUndhu ibe 

ml«n,rdia!e .late) proceed to q new life, which ncjlher in the 

womb, noi- in an crb. net in warm moirtme, then the renrult u cnJled 
tran.fi8u„ted being,- ibid. P. 844 and P, 956. -|n ihis way *re bom j 
BMHi the inhqbilanla of hell and nil men in the inteimediate ptnte between 
dealh end a now birth, l.e. wilfiout a «cd. nut horn pre^lou. etemenU. 
M the Veta (thi Vatiiputriy.t) believe/' op. eJi, R, 95^. Amwako«^ 
divyopapidulti devSh." Bhlnuji eotnmenLi ; "Nimkavylvritqyc divya- 
pedom, mllipitrididrvtakirananlrppek^a fldfirt-wbakrEcbliyn '^uhhyo iita 
3^v4h, lo divyopapidukl ueyance." We have il frt.in Prof. Stchefbalsty 
The whole theory o£ appajidond or miraculuui Betf-birth. ia eKposed and 
ducuaHid In ihc 111 Seellah" op. Gl. P, 956, 
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other regions. This dots not lend any support to the exia- 
toncc of an eternal ego-principle. The Buddha did. not 
point-blank deny the existence of the soul, as that might be 
misconstrued by inferior intellects as denial of all post- 
mortem eiiatcncc- 

The Valsiputriyaa have made capital out of the sermon 
of the Master, which is in the following terms—"O Brethren. 

1 will explain to you the burden, the taking up of the burden, 
the laying aside of the burden and the carrier of the burden. 
Of these, the burden is the five aggregates, which ate the 
substrates (of personal life); the talcing up of the burden 
13 the craving for a continuation of life, accompanied by a 
senae of aadsf action ; the laying aside of the burden is 
emancipation ; and the carrier of the burden is the indivi¬ 
dual." They have stresasd in it the distinct mention of the 
individual apart from the aggregates, and have taken care 
to point out that unless the individual is recognised to be a 
distinct principle from the aggregates which have been 
described aa the burden of life, the burden and the burden- 
bearer will be the samething. which is absurd on the face 
of it.* 

But such an mierpretation of the parable, though to all 
appearances it seems to be In conformity with the text, can 
not be accepted as embodying the real intention of the 
Master, Because, the individual spoken of as the carrier of 
the burden is nothing distinct from the aggregates^: the 
preceding aggregates which culminate in the production of 
the succeeding aggregate*, are called the burden and the 
latter arc the bur den-carrier, being the Inheritors of all that 


S 'Bhimin VO bhiratiikscpain 

hblrsKinnji tstis bU«l? UHfid.iwqi itptili, 

bbii'AB.ik^po mo-kjo, ttiArihifsb pudffsls iti < p p I'lfl 

T* I SFt P-r Pv I3flx 

I sdopted tlic pwlatipn at P«jf. StebefUtaky vrilb iliahl 

sltcrmliooft. 
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h« gone before. T>., ,hu i. the «n« intended i. epperenl 
from the very e^lheU with which the pudg.1. he. been 
hedged round. Thue the individual (pudgala) ha. been 

such “d such a caste, coming of such a family, living „„ 
such food-stuffs. expenencing such pleasure m,d pain, and 
havmg «tch a span of life allotted to him and «, on 
Certamly. these adjective, are ill-adapted to an eternal self 
or any real self, having a distinct existence apart from the 
elements of coi«ciou.n«..» So this «i,mon cannot be inter- 
preted as evidence of a soul-entity. 

This should be a clincher to the Vitsiputriy«i' conten- 
bon. But Uddyotakara. to suit hi. purpose has gone out of 
hm way to seize hold of miother text and ha. twisted it «, 
as to make it ^pear a. evidence of the existence of a 
j«r«mal eelf : The text is a. follow, : "O Venerable «r. 

I am not colour : and «, again 1 am not feeling, names, 
conformation, and cognition. Likewise. Thou too. O monk 
are not the colour ; nor are you any mote the feeling, name' 
conformabon and cognition." The specific negation of the 
s^eg.t«. argues Uddyotakara. element by element, as the 
object of ego-con«:iou.nes.. show, that there I. a «ilf apart 
and aloof from the contents'. If negation of the self a. such 
had been the purport, it could have been conveniently 
expres«d by a categoncal negarion of the self 'a. thou art 
not . But the specific negation of the aggregates, one by 
one. point, to the existence of an independent self, as for 
instance, the statement I do not see with my left eye' 
indicate, that he see, with the right eye. If «.eing as ,uch 
was to be riegated. the specific negarion of the instrumenta- 
hty of the left eye would be unmeaning. So it follow, by 


7 •!« eva BKasavaU. “ ’Bhlrahirah kaUni*|? pudg*!*’ n- 

duKkam pr.U«mve<!i. evam dirgKiyur* Ityidini pudgdo ryikKyiuh. ^ 

T. S. P.. p. 130. 
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way of implication that there ie a self di$d,nct From the 
paychicai complexes no matter whether it be an indeBnable 
entity as the Vatgiputriyaa would have it or any other 
variety.^ 

But the contention oF Uddyotakara is based on a mis¬ 
understanding of the real purport of the text. The sermon 
was addressed to persons who had these particular miscon¬ 
ceptions with a view to their enlightenment. So the purport 
of the text is purely negative and can not in any way be 
construed as an affirmation of the self^ express or implied.’ 


"Just as the thunderbolt with dreadful speed 
Falls on and crushes mountains of hard rock, 

And as the fire fanned by the furious wind 
The Jvmgle hurns, and as the disc of sun 
Kills darkness by its own effulgent heat. 

So doth developed understanding break 
The net of the corruptions lying long 
In evils all. Know then th' advantages 
As to be gotten in this very life." 

'—Path of PunTy, 

I Uddyc^tiikjim Iviktt—aaBhKyapD^cicKnLl ncdfliril Eathluatn- 
vaiiAiuint ai LkavattlyKrit ^okynm av'^tKlip^yitum. yaamid Ldsin uktam. 

Lhndanta DS.hBiD, vedHii& Bonid aatnAlLBrip ‘bhodanta ndKain,. evam 
rt>d bhi^HBvo nipiitTi no tvam. vedani Eaini EnmakirA vJjfilniLm natvani*' tci. 
etena hi Tupidnyah *kandhit atian Iciwijayalviria prati^iddbiTj. vinasapfalP 
Bcdha^ clyam na iilJTvttiyapri!iB«jhnh. irmiAaih cA "nahkyupa^icchati 
•ifn&nycnaiva ptfeti^eddKavyBin luiivH tvqni uiti. Viieaaprali^cdhu rvmnya- 
vijdhiiuntiriyDko hhavaU, yathl. frime-na Lem na pa^famityiikte' -Bamyata 
eVa dakflinena pmryandtL traipy adarsane v l ma gfabapam a±tarLtuikfiftli. ipn 
pa^ytmityeva vicyam ayat. taihehipi na nrtHim aUna yivan oahl vij.^iiU 3 ]i 
atmetyiikte tadvltakjjaljQ* atyitmeti aucElam bfiavati. T. S. P., Pp. I3fl-I3l. 
N. V. Pp. 33fl-339. 

Vi^^ptali^edhai d taddralin prali lijata. T. S. S3. 349. 

For a ihoroysbrgciiiia and dctalltd tapoaiden of the ag-ul theory of the 
Vitiiputriyaa. uida^ ‘Ttie Sool Theory of iBe Budldhiitp' by Prof. Etcbeibataky. 




MY VISIT TO KULU VALLEY, THE PUNJAB 

By P. P. Sirivardhana. Late Secretary. 

Maha Bodhi Society, Calcutta. 

Suggestion came from my venerable friend Pandit Sheo 
Narain. Advocate of Lahore to visit the Punjab and be his 
guest in one of his lovely cottages in the hill station Dalhousle. 
It was in 1929, and the Vesak came rather late. To .escape 
from Calcutta during the boiling summer, and to enjoy the 
balmy air of the hills in the company of a generous friend is 
all that is desired by a townsman. My desire to see the 
Punjab grew more and more intense when 1 was kindly invited 
by Madam Roerich who heard about my intended visit through 
niy good friend Mr. Shibayeff. Then it was not merely 
Dalhousie but Kulu with its wonderful orchards, rivers, lakes 
and valleys that attracted my attention. 

Lahore. 

Vesak was over, all passed off well ; and above everything 
my holiday allowance had come from home. It was the 
23rd of May and there was not much time to lose. Travelling 
things were hurriedly got up and I left Calcutta on the 25th 
for Lahore. On the following day I passed through Allahabad 
which seemed sleeping in grave silence tired of the burning 
sun. The Oty was dead. No men, no animals were seen in the 
open. Next day—Amritsar—with its fruit gardens and many 
Persian wheels,® and, then 1 reached Lahore at 10 a.m. and 
was kindly met by Panditji. One’s prejudices are always 
based on first Impressions ; the green foliage in front of the 
railway station made a very favourable impression in my 

• Peraian wheel i* a simple device consisting of a big wheel with a 

chain with bucket, fixed on to it. When the wheel U turned bucheU 
continually bring out water from the well. 
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mind, and it remained so throughout my stay in Lahore. It 
was actually a garden city surrounded by a huge garden, a 
beautiful irrigation canal and the river Ravi. 

Salemar. 

Panditji had spared no pains to make my stay a pleasant 
one. From stationery up to a motor car—all requirements— 
were there at my disposal. In the same evening we motored 
to the Salemar gardens—the famous park of the Moghuls. 
Panditji told me that it was constructed after the manner of 
the Salemar in Kashmir made by the Buddhist kings. It was 
evident from the lotus flower designs employed for decorations 
of the pavilion. The honey-combed marble slabs over which 
water glides down to the lower garden betray great workman¬ 
ship. We also crossed Ravi so often mentioned in the 
Milindapanha. and had a peep at the tomb of Jehangir. The 
vast square compound walled in by hundreds of small rooms 
where once the caravansarai of the proud Moghuls took rest 
are still in good preservation. 1 can never forget how 1 stood 
near the royal grave in the dark chamber lighted only by the 
dim lantern of the care-taker. 

Pfsi/ to Dr. Shastri. 

Panditji and 1 visited Dr. Prabhu Datta Shastri who had 
kindly asked me to treat his home as my own. The visit 
was followed by a splendid Punjabi dirmer and a music 
party in which his stalwart sons played jazz so nicely. 
Dr. Shastri was my teacher, and I received my first lessons 
in Philosophy from him. To his and my great regret 1 could 
not prolong my stay in Lahore, The intensity of the summer 
became rather unbearable : we were burning imdcr a tempara- 
ture of 113 degrees. But the beauty of Lahore is that the 
heat does not exhaust one, and the nights are exceptionally 
delightful. We took our dinner outside on the lawn and 
slept in the open air. I do not remember a sounder sleep 
than that which 1 had at Panditji s. 
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High Court oniJ 

One day Panditji took me to the Htgh Courts and 
introdueeci me to Ills friends. I always took deJight 
in watching the proceedings of any E~Ugh Court. When 1 
returned to the chamber from the court room, one lawyer 
asked me what was my impression. 1 told hiTn that one of 
the judges was speaking too much. They all had a hearty 
laugh and said 1 was correct. The Buddhist galleries of the 
Lahore Museum were being rearranged at the time of my 
visit, ] observed some of the most beautiful images of the 
Master ; I was particularly interested in the blue stone image 
showing the Master during the period of his CJEtreme 
asceticism. The weather was very favourable for mapping 
and ] look some views of the important buildings. 

Go/den Temp/e, 

Towards the end of the month we left Lahore for 
Dalhousie. On the way I paid a visil to my friend Dr. Pairs 
Mail, of Amritsar. He is a linguist having books on Buddhism 
in ten or twelve languages. With his tuiban on I made my 
pilgrimage to the Golden Temple of the Sikhs« As iti Ceylon 
Temples, there J saw men and women dressed in white 
piifomoa moving freely on the spacious premises and making 
prado^sh/na to Guru Nanak. I noticed some squatting on 
the granite floor and reading from the scriptures as we do in 
Ceylon, After a hurried dinner consisting of milk, roti, rice 
and vegetable I ran to the Railway station and joined 
Panditji. On the following morning we were at Pathinkot 

the last railway station from where we motored to Dalhouaic^_ 

a distance of about 52 miJes, The drive over the Himalayan 
slope with Ita awful precipices send* a thrill through you. By 
afternoon wc were comfortably lodged in a cosy cottage 
7000 ft. above sea level. During my stay I climbed many hills 
in the lively company of Mr. Ramachandra Hahsar, M.Sc.* 
a member of the famous Hahsar family. Walks round Bnkrota 
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Hill ai'e splendid and invitiiig. From tbese wolka you caii see 
the snow views and the railing plains and valleys below. 

Chamba. 

Daihousle is a part of CKamha State^ Maharajah of 
Chamba has a palace in this town. This State has many 
Buddhist ruins, and the whole region, may have been inAuenoed 
by Buddhist Kashmir which forms the northern boundary of 
Chamba. Chamba villages are very interesting. The houses 
have flat roofs made of big sawn timber covered with a thick 
layer of earth, very often grown with graBs,. I mistook some 
groups of houses to be lawns on the mountain slopes. It ia 
from the other side of the hill you can see their doors. 
Chamba women are very industrious, they are small made 
with doll-like facea. They are tattood and wear eaj'ringa, 
nose-rings and necklatea of beads. You meet bevy of girlft 
coming from their mountain homes with baskets of char-coal 
for sale. 


Mandi Stale, 

After enjoying all that Panditji'^s hospitality and the 
Himalayan Hills gave me for a fortnight i started alone For 
Kulu. The first railway line from Pathiankot to Jogindamagar^ 
in Mandi State, had just been opened, and I took the 
opportunity of travelling by it. But I had to |>ay the penalty 
for not availing myself of the Bus service when the train took 
nearly lO hours to cover 110 miles, and landed me in the 
unknown Jogindamagar when it was gathering darkness. Qn 
my way 1 visited (along with Lahore Universaly students^} the 
famous Vaidyanath Temple, now in ruin, resting on a steep 
hill overlooking the river. !n jogindamagar there was only 
one hus bound for Mandi—the capital of the state—where 1 
was to be the guest of Mr. Kawn Narain, Barrister-at-Law and 
Chief Judge of the State, who was our Panditji a son. The 
only bus was commandeered by a Punjabi Engineer for his 
heavy luggage ; on my appeal to him I was kindly allowed a 
10 
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Front seat, and wc started For Mandi m the niglil:, thoiigh it is 
prohibited to motor on this mountam area during the night. 

] could see very eittensive work was going on in connection 
with the Hydro-Electric Scheme supposed to be capable of 
supplying power for the whole of the Punjab^ It was 11 p.m^ 
when 1 reached MandH (32 miles). Fortunately. Mrs. Narain 
had sent a boy to Fetch me home. The good old Brahmin 
lady had done all—in the absence of her husband—to ensure 
my comforts, and the epleiidid dinner consisting of the finest 
parotha and curry drove away all the Fatigue of the day. 
Elarly morning 1 started For Kuln valley by bus and reached 
SultanpUr (4B miles) in the noon and had my meals in the 
Dak Bungalow. 

Kutu VaBey^ 

The drive from Mandi to Kulu—a distance of 43 miles— 
along the banka of the Vyasa river is very sensational. The 
road between the precipitous bank and the huge bare rocks 
is very narrow ; and crnssing of vehitlcB is controlled by 
establishing stations at intervals from where Irafflr must start 
at a given time. On the way one can observe slate rocks ; 
a strange phenomenon was that in some places pieces oF 
rocks are falling off to the road continuelly and unceasingly. 
In Sultanpur the scenery Is almost foreign ; fine meadows 
with fine trees and apple orchards, the wooded banks of 
the Vyaaa with mountain ridges to close them in combine to 
make it an ideal spot. There are many small rice mills run 
by water power. The bridle path to Simla nma along the 
left bank. Many hill ponies graze in the open meadows. 
Beyond Sultanpur lies Nagar—my destinatioii, a distance of 
14 miles to be covered on foot or by riding. My attempt to 
procure a pony having failed, I wired to Mr» Shibayeff, who 
replied that a horse was immediately despatched. On the 
following morning we were again movmg--myself and 
Mr. Shibayeff s servant riding abreast. My pony was a Ladak 
animal .and it had a most conLfottable Canadian saddle on 
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It v/as a pleasuTe to ride on the shady paths and to Watch 
the caravaxiB from Ladak, Lahonl and Tib^t campmsf in the 
Silver Valley. Naked Sadhua from Ayodya (Oudh) are seem 
smoking by the river bank, llie road to Nagaj mns through 
a most fertile tract of land. Pome gran alea and apricots grow 
everywhere. Wheat and rice grow aide by side* Apples and 
pears abound in this valley—the sacred land of the ancient 
Buddhist missionaries. 

UrtiaOait. 

We arrived at Nagar Dak bungalow from where 1 was 
conducted to "Urusvad"—^thc Research Institute established 
by Professor Nicholas Roerich for Geological and Botanical 
work. On behalf of Madam Roerich Mise JJtchmann and 
Mr. Shibayeff greeted me. 1 was just in time for lunch, They 
were all vegetarians, and the dishes were mainly consistiing 
of milk, rice and fresh fruit. “Uruevati ’ is situated on the 
slope of a big hill and It commands the whole valley below. 
To be In the company of a personality like Madam Roerich ; 
to listen to her inteUcctual talks ; to discuss with her the place 
of Auanda in the life history of the Master ; to see her face 
lit up With a kindly light ; and to feel with her for humanity 
—these are ennobling experiences which only a few are able 
to own for tbemselves. Her drawing room is decorated with 
Buddhist banners and over the mantle piece a large bronie 
Buddha Rupa aits compassionately overlooking the vailcy» 
The next day I bade farewell to my very kind hosteBS- It was 
with sorrow 1 left my friend M!r. Shibayelf behind. 1 could 
never forget the hours we sat together in the summer house 
and discussed the vast possibilities of the Roench museiim 
and its ideals. The same Punch bore me back to 
Sultanpur, and still sadder was my farewell to her. 

Raifalitar 

On my way back I again visited M.r. Naram in order to 
visit the famous sacred lake in Mandi. When 1 saw him in 
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the Court [ was accorded a scat on the bench and hesring of 
cases was suspended for a few minutes. A munshi (clerk) was 
given me as a guide „ and 1 at once atarted For Ravalsar at 
1-30 p.m. in the very hot sun. The whole route lay among the 
hills and it is well provided with drinking water. There were 
BodhI trees at close intervals aJfording shelter to the weary 
traveller. Sukit (a vast held) is a very pleasant sight. I 
reached the lake at about 8 p.m. while there wa^ yet sun 
light. 1 need not give a description of the lake as I append 
below an extract kindly supplied me by Judge Narain, 
Whenever the road was precipitous my munshi invariably 
told Road is very bad. please" He wag very helpful to 
me. He got everything ready for me to stay over the night. 
I returned the next day with most pleasant memotjes of the 
lake of Padma Sambhava. 

"The Riwalsar lake Hes about 12 miles Soulb-west of 
Mandi, some 4,000 feel above sea level. It i6 situated in a 
cup of the hills of considerable natural beauty. Tbe water of 
the lake is very deep and clear, but the surface le broken by 
Roating islands ascribed to the sanctity of Padma Sambhava 
with whom the Hindus have confused Rishi Lomas. The 
islands on calm days usually ding dose to the banks, but a 
small breeze sets them in motion and the phenomenon is 
regarded both by Buddhists and Hindus as a miracle of the 
presiding saint. The lake is a well-known place of pilgrimage 
for the adherents of both religions, the Buddhists congregating 
in the winter months and holding their festival m Phagan, 
while the Hindus come mainly on the first of Baisakh. 

Riwalsar, as is usual with stretches of water in hills, is 
associated with snake worship. The Buddhists believe that 
beneath its waters are the mansions of the Nags or Lus as they 
call them and they believe an outlet of the lake to be the path 
of one of these subten-oncan serpents. On the Mandi^uket 
road about six miles from Mandi there la a small pool of 
translucent water fed by a stream wbidi Is supposed to flow 
under ground from Riwalsar some lO miles distant. The place 
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it known as Nagchala. the path of the terpent, and the name 
illustrates a common form of Himalayan mythr 

In the cold wtatKer large flocks of ducks vk\t the lake, but 
these are not permitted to be shot, even though the guna are 
posted at some distance from the lake itself- The birds. b<J 
says the lama, are the servajita of the saint Sambhava and their 
death occasions him grief, 

Among the Tibetans, Mandi la known by the name of 
Zahor. and it has an interesting association with the 
great Buddhist teacher and missionary, Padma Sambhava 
(A. D. 750-SO0) for it was from Zahor or Mandi that he went 
at the request of the Tibetan King. Sronglde btzan to preach 
the doctrines of Buddhiiim in Tibet, Pandit Hiianand 
Shastn, to whom we are indebted for this information, slates 
that in lamaist reprctentations Padma Sambhava appears 
In the ancient Mandi garb, and the special head-dress worn by 
him is still called Sahorma. Many Tibetans come on pilgrimage 
from Tibet every year in winter to the holy lake of Riwalsar 
in Mandi, which they call Padmacan, and the apirit of the 
saint is believed to reside on the floating islands in the lake 
and is worshipped by them. They approach the lake from 
some distance on hands and knees. The Hindus look upon 
Riwalsar as the abode of Umas Rishi whom they probably 
Identify with Padma Sambhava. We are also told that many 
religions books were taken into Tibet in early 
Zahor ; and during the reign of Langdarma (c. A,D, 900h the 
Tibetan king who persecuted the Buddhists, many books are 
said to have been brought to Zahor for safety, and are believed 
by the Tibetans to be still lying hidden somewhere in Mandi, 
These facta and tradidonc all go to prove the identity of Zahof 
with Mandi. or at any rale with the tract around Riv^laar. 

Buddhism has left a few monuments of interest. The gonpa 
or Buddhist shrine, at Riwalsar b of recent date, and differs 
litdc from similar sanctuaries found in Lahaul and Rushahr. 
On the enter wall are the Prnteetn™ of the Foin Regions, 
painted in harsh colours, two on each side of the entrance. 
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On the walls of the verandah there are two other frescoes, 
one representing the Wheel of Existence and the second a 
Lama or ascetic. Within the shnne is an image of Padma 
Sambhava the chief object of worship, who has however, been 
confused by the Hindus with the Rishi Lomas. According to 
the Brahmans, the seven floating islands of the lake were 
created by Shiva, in reward for the ascetic devotion of this 
rishi, and an image of the saint is preserved in a low-roofed 
and primitive building on the bank of the lake. A fair is held 
in his honour on the first of Baisakh each year and is attended 
by several thousands of both sexes. An earlier fair takes place 
in Phagon. but this is essentially of Buddhist interest, a consi¬ 
derable number of Tibetans, Lahulis and Kanawaris perform¬ 
ing the pilgrimage each year. On the rocks above the lake 
®te many Tibetan inscriptions, the most striking being 
the figure of Padma Sambhava himself who is shown with the 
usual attributes—a thunder-bolt, a human skull and a trident 
crowned with three human heads.** 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Buddha Society, 

Nair Building, 
Lamington Road. 
Bombay, 22nd April, 1931. 

My Dear Rev. Dharmapala. 

Your esteemed favour dated the 18th instant to hand and 
I am extremely sorry to read the contents. I did not know 
that when you left Colombo you were not even able to walk 
and that you had to be carried in an invalid chair. Your 
heart seems to have become very weak. The Journey from 
Benares to Bombay will tell heavily upon your health. It will 
exhaust you. Besides it is so very hot in Bombay at present 
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that you %^11 not be able to stand the heat even for a moment 
on account of your heart. The climate has become very 
depressing and brings prespiradon throughout the day. My 
condidon of health is almost the same as yours but 1 have 
to manage somehow or other as 1 cannot go anywhere with¬ 
out completing my Bhagawan's work. After the celebrations 
1 shall go to some hilly place. 1 do not wish you should 
take the risk of coming when your health is so very bad and 
that is why 1 have wired you yesterday requesting you to 
cancel your coming to Bombay. 

1 consider m3rself very unlucky that now I shall not be 
able to get the opening ceremony performed by your holy 
hands. 1 was very anxious to have your blessings but it can¬ 
not be helped now. 1 hope you will take care of yom health 
and my prayers to my Bhagawan is that he should give you 
good health so that you may complete all your religious 
ambidons. 

Your most loving friend, 

A. L. Nair. 


THE REFORM OF THE SANGHA 

(A Refutation of Charge*.) 

By U. Sudassana. 

In the April number of the Maha-Bodhi Journal. 
Rev. Prajnananda. B.A., under the above capHon, formulated 
diverse charges against the Sangha of Burma in pardcular. 
and cridcised the Vinaya nJes which were laid down by 
Lord Buddha as being impracticable, unsuitable and harmful 
in the modem times. He ridiculed most of the salubrious 
Sekhiya prohibitions (the donts of the Vinaya) and made an 
attempt (which %vill undoubtedly prove futile) to enlist the 
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sympathies of the orthodox sects of the Buddhist monks of 
Burma, Ceylon and Siam, to create a schism. 

The sweeping indictments of the Sangha of Burma, and 
the uncalled-for criticisms of the Vinaya rules laid down by 
Lord Buddha himself should not be allowed to pass un¬ 
challenged and uncontradicted, and should therefore be refuted 
categorically and strenuously opposed by the orthodox 
Buddhists all the world over. 

TTie first charge :— 

“That the laymen (of Burma?) are not sufficiently 
organised to promote much needed reforms.** 
Rev. Prajnananda, an Elnglishman, a new comer to Burma, 
who was ordained a monk by the Mahayana School of 
Buddhism, like the millionaire American tourist, believes that 
he knows the iits and outs of the various organizations of 
Burma during his short sojourn there. He is entirely 
ignorant that every village in Burma has a religious association, 
organised and ballasted by the Central Associations in the 
larger towns and cities of Burma. So independent and virile 
have been these religious associations that they even took to 
politics, and organised not only religious and semi-religious 
fimctons, but even went so far as to oppose some of the 
Government measures. 

Tlierefore the first charge falls to the ground. 

The Second Charge :— 

“That the monks axe afraid to modernise certain Vinaya 
rules for fear of offending the laymen.** 

This second charge is as well unfounded as untrue. There 
is absolutely no reason for thinking that the Buddhist clergy 
have, at any time either in the past or in the modem times, 
conceived a “fear of offending the laymen.’* The Burmese 
Buddhist clergy have been knovm to be so audacious as to 
oppose even the will of the Burmese despotic kings in the 
days gone by ; they are. rest assured, no better no worse. 
If occasion arises the monks of all the three sects of Burma 
would speak in one voice and would oppose any measme 
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adopted by the laymen to the extent of offending them if needs 
be. Recent and ancient instances are not rare. Recently one 
of the political parties desired the monks not to meddle in 
politics. The Sangha Samaggi Associations of every town 
and village simply laughed at it and paid scant attention to it 
although the political party in question was supported by the 
Sangharaja, his Council and the followers of the i>olitical party. 
This is a charge which will not bear any examination inasmuch 
as Rev. Prajnananda should know by this tune that the laymen 
of Burma have from time immemorial been in mortal fear of 
the average monk, not to say of the organization to which 
the monk belongs. 

The Third Charge :— 

“That the Sangha is actually becoming an obstacle to 
the health and happiness of the people. 

Rev. Prajnananda's reasons arc that the monasteries arc 
so dirty and insanitary that the Sangha becomes an obstacle 
to the health and happiness of the people. The charge does 
not need refutation ; it remains self-condemned. How can the 
Sangha be an obstacle simply because sonae of the monasteries 
are in an insanitary state in the matter of the health and 
happiness of the people ? The Sangha, as a body, should 
not be found guilty simply because some of the monks are 
careless in their surroundings. To bring home the offence of 
insanitary surroundings to the Sangha Rev. Prajnanda must 
prove that the Sangha as a body either gave sanction to such 
surroundings or co-operated with the guilty monks to keep the 
suroundings of the monasteries wilfully in an insanitary stale. 
He cannot do so and so this charge also must be thrown out 
as being "frivolous” according to the legal parlance. 

The Fourth Charge :— 

"That the present lack of education in the Sangha is 
deplorable, and in consequence it produces no 
great preachers, philosophers or thinkers. 

This charge is more serious than the former ones, ^at 
does Rev. Prajnananda mean by the word "EDUCATION > 

II 
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Does he mean that a. man ts educated if he passes B. A,? b 
he educated if he has Icarfit languages, science^ history and 
geography ^ Rev. Prajnananda'a standard of judging a man's 
education is that he must know languages, science, history 
and geography. The means is mistaken by the reverend 
gentleman as being the end. Knowledge by itself is good and 
should be acquired by every man and woman, whatever that 
knowledge may be. ^XOiether it is Chinese, Greek, Russian, 
astrology, astronomy, geology, physics, engineering or medicine, 
they serve useful purposes, but it is not the be all and end-all 
of the education of a man or woman. In Buddhist countries 
it is not the knowledge of these aub/ects that command respect 
of the laity ; but it ts the knowledge and ability to expound 
the intricate pointa of Psychology, Suttanta and Vinaya rules 
that commands respect of the Buddhist laymen. People may 
admire the monk who is equipped with the knowledge of the 
modem subjects taught in school, but wj]| not for that reason 
respect the monk at all. As a matter of fact the austerrty and 
strenuous practice of the dhamma coupled with the knowledge 
of the tripitakos will alone command a lasting respect of the 
people. 

The second part of the charge must needs be refuted as 
It shakes the foundation of the Buddhist priesthood of Burma. 
Has not Rev. Prajuananda heard of the great personages in. the 
Sangha of Burma such os Shin Athathara, Shin Ottamagyaw, 
Bamaw Sadaw, tj Okkantha. SKwegy in Sadaw, Ledi Sayadaw 
Bind a host of other sayadaws whose names will fill up more 
than ten issues of the Journal of the size of the Maha-Bodhi. 
TTiis i^ said without the least exaggeratioti. The title holders 
among the number of monks in the time of the Burmese kings 
and in the present time are in hundreds and thoueands. But 
there are in the j'ungle and in outlying placee many who do not 
court fame but who try to avoid notoriety and remain 
isolated from the world and the worldly affairs. F.ducation, as 
understood by iia Buddhists, is that which teaches a person 
how to behave himself and how to be useful first to himself 
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and to otliera. It is not die of the subjects 

enumerated by Rev. Prajnananda iJi his indictment. A sound 
knowledge of the tripitaka is alone a wfne quo iton. In fact 
neither Lord Buddha nor Jesus Christ was supposed to be a 
Img iiiHt, a geologist, a mathematician, a historian or a scientist 
according to the definition given by Rev. Prajnananda to the 
word “educadoh” \ yet both were accepted as being more 
educated than ten thousand B.A.s. Dearth of an Eljigilah 
speaking priest on one occasion is quoted by Rev* Prajnananda 
as a proof that the Sangha of Burma is devoid of educated 
monks. It is such a sweeping indictment that none will ever 
accept the statement as a statement of the truth, for 
Rev. Prajnananda has not been able to quote instances as to 
the universal crass ignorsnce of the Burmese monks in Tripitaka 
and the other essential qualhiea which go to make an educated 
man. If Rev. Prajnananda wants to know if there are any 
monks who know Elnglish and other languages and the subjects 
taught in the modem schools and colleges, the writer can name 
scores of them : hut the writer doubt* that any of them wdl 
ever admit that he had read up to the highest class in 
college for obvious reason*. The monks are a class who will 
not let people know their attainments either in mundane 
knowledge or in the path leading to b^ibbaita. So much refuta¬ 
tion should be sufficient for the unfounded charge. 

Space will not admit of any very elaborate refutations in 
this small journal i so I shall try to cut short the aneweni to 
the charges against individual monks who smoke and chew 
beetle leaves. Those guilty in this respect axe few; never the less 
the guilt should not be Laid at the door of the Sangha. Do« 
Rev. Prajnananda not know that the Shwegym and Dwaia 
Sects and a good many of even the SudKamma Sect do not 
smoke and chew nor do they sanction such departure from the 
Vinaya rules as being correct. Therefore whatever individuak 
do, the Sangha as a body should not be blamed by 
Rev. Prajnananda. He must try and distinguish between 
Individual member* and tbe Sangha. Rev. Prajnananda'fi 
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practice of the V-m.ya hi eating in the evening and in 

handling money on joumeya i, what hia school of thought the 
Mahaya^&ct, had laid down aa being the proper conduct, 
n the Orthodox aecu named above only the black sheep 
infrm^ the Vmaya rules in these respects. Whereas 
Kev. h'rajtiananda s sect treated a &chlBjn m or about the third 
cenhiry A.D. and laid down the rules that a monk may eat 
on (ouraeys in the afternoon ; he may handle money on travels 
and other i^es which we regard a, “Adhammas - which were 
ten m number and which were gradually increased. In dme 
we shall not be surprised if maoiage is sanctioned by the 
Mahayana Sect as being conect if the Sangha ha. dwindled 
down and could not find new recruits to the Buddhist priest¬ 
hood. We had parted ways for seventeen centimes ; and so 
no r^nciliation is possible in any circumstances. 

IThe above is a reply by a Burmese Buddhist monk to 
the article written by Revd. Prajnananda, 6.*., .bout the 

ol other readere.—Editor, Maha flodhi.l 


MAHA-BODHI society and its requirements 

The Maha Bodhi Society which was started by the 
Venerable Anagarika Dharmapala in IS91 is the piemier 
Buddha org^isah-on in the world to-day. From a small 
hegimnng It ha, grown up into a world wide organisation 
through the genius of it, founder who has neidiet spsrad 
mon^ nor health m serving it. The revival of Buddhism 
which IS evident ail over India and the world is chiefly due 
to ito activities carried on incessantly for 40 years. Temples 
Socteties. schools and hospital, have sprung up ,,^ 00 ^ 
parts of the globe and Buddhist propaganda work is being 
carried or. in many places. Maha Bodhi Society ha, itself 
established many centres from where work is being carried on 
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hy a number of workers. TTiia work has been made possible 
by the generosity of the founder aird the late Mrs. Foster 
of Honolulu. Mrs. Foster had been the mainstay of the 
Society and at every crisis she came forward with magnani¬ 
mous generosity. To the sorrow of all Buddhists the noble 
lady^ whom we have fondly called the Vieakha of the 
modem world. Is no more. Having performed her task she 
has left this mortal world and with her death we have been 
deprived of our greatest supporter. As a result of the far- 
fiung activities of the Society its requirements have also 
increased. Now that Mrs. Foster is dead if the work of the 
Society has to go on smoothly Buddhists will have to come 
forw'ard with a helping hand, Wc hope that they will 
emulate the example of Mrs, Foster and help us to complete 
the various items of work we have undertaken. 

Ihe following are our immediate requirements 


Rs. 

Mulagandhakuti Vikara (Final Bill of the 

contractor) ... ... ... 16,000 

Mulagandhakuti Vihara Frescoe Painting 

inside Vihara ... ... 10,000 

Samath International Institute Permanent 

Fund ... 2,00,000 

Samath Free School Building Fund ... 3.000 

Samath Free School Permanent Fund ... 6.000 


Cay a — 

Zawtika Hall, electric installation, water 

connection, etc. ... 1,000 

Maha Bodhi Free School Permanent Fund ... 6,000 


Calcutta — 

To buy land adjoining the Vihara to erect 

guest rooms, hostel for students, etc. ... 30,000 

Pali Institute (under contemplation) ... 1.00,000 

Maha Bodhi Library ... ... 5.000 
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Madra»— 

M&intenance of the Bhikkhu, Rs. 50 per month. 
London — 

Maintenance of the Buddhist Mission per 

month ... ... £80 

London Vihara Building Fund (£2000 have 

been collected) ... ... ... £3000 


ESTABUSHING THE SANGHA IN THE WEST 

We have been asked to publish the following appeal:— 

Let 10 lion-hearted young Bhikkhus walk from Buddha- 
Caya to Jerusalem, from Jerusalem to Rome. - And the 
Sangha will be established in the West. 

There are many aspirants for Supreme Buddhahood in 
Ceylon. Siam, and Burma. Let these aspirants practise the 
Dana-Parami to Perfection. Let them dedicate their lives 
for establishing the Sangha in the West. 

In Missionary work. Tbe Real Driver is **Self•Sacrifice” 
Where there is Self-Sacrifice, there is Boundless Loving¬ 
kindness and Compassion for the whole universe. Let an 
Aspirant to Supreme Buddhahood reason thus : ‘*1 am a 
simple Bhikkhu, aspiring to Supreme Buddhahood. I wish 
to practise ail the 10 ParamisI Let roe practise the Dana- 
Parami to Perfection. 1 have nothing, only this miserable 
body. Let me donate this body of mine to the cause of 
Buddhist Missionary Work. Let me help to spread Buddhism 
over the whole globe. 

‘‘Let me act now! today I Let me walk to Buddha- 
Gaya and let me draw inspiration there. Let me walk from 
Buddha-Gaya to Jerusalem, from Jerusalem to Rome. Let 
me preach the Relipon of My Lord Buddha by means of 
Ex ample and Loving-kindness. Example is the best teacher. 
Loving-kindness is the Universal Language. Let me preach 
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by means of Loving-kindness and Ejtample. Let ray shining 
eyes speak for me. Let me Roam, Roam, Roam. Let me 
Preach, Preach, Preach,—till my body is finished! 

"If I am killed on the way. I have practised my Dana- 
Parami to Perfection! How lucky for me to lose my life 
in the cause of Truth! Surely a Buddha 1 shall be!” 

Let all Buddha-Aspirants act thus, and Buddhism will 
be the Religion of the West as well as of the Cast. Let 
10 Noble Bhlkkhus overflow with 3 Qualities: Self-Sacrifice, 
Boundless Compassion and Perfect Chsistity, with Perfect 
Poverty as the Fourth, and the whole world will be won for 
Buddhism. Buddhist Bhikkhus have no money. Lucky for 
them! Poverty is Power in Relipon and Missionary Work. 
Let Bhikkhus rejoice in their Sublime Poverty. Ceylon, Siam, 
and Burma are small, yet they can transform the history of 
the world. How? By strenuously engaging in the Missionary 
Field. Now is the Psychological Moment! Let us act now! 

Jesus Christ was sold by Judas Iscariot for 30 pieces of 
silver. To-day those 30 pieces of silver are jingling in the 
pockets of thousands of His Betrayers. Every Christian 
Religieux who touches money is a betrayer of Jesus Christ. 

In the I 3lh Century, Christianity would have been wiped 
out but for Saint Francis of Assisi. Saint Francis of Assisi 
is the only Real Christian after Jesus Christ. Saint Francis 
of Assisi is the 2nd Jesus Christ. He re-established 
Evangelical Poverty, and in this way saved Christianity 
from impending destruction. But he was mentally crucified 
by His betrayers, and His mental sufferings became at last 
manifest on Hb Body in The Stigmata! He had been 
mentally crucified! 

Let another Jesus Christ appear, and He will at once 
be crucified by His Betrayers, 

Money is a curse in Religion. Money is a curse in 
Missionary Work. Look at the Roman Catholic Monks. 
They did splendid work in the middle ages, when they went 
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out into foicign \ 9 t\ 6 s without money, simply with the Cowl 
and Cross. Thig wag True Misaionary Fire. 

To-day, however. Western MateniiHsm has corrupted 
the Missionary Ranks with silver and gold. Result: The 
M issionary Field is stagnant. Money Kills all Missionary 
Fire. In Miasionary enterpriae, money lo PoiBonous 

Snake,” 

Let The Bhikkhus rejoice in their Sublime Poverty, 
Genuine Poverty is a tremendous power m Missionary 
Work. Missionary Work breathes freely only in an atmos^ 
phere of Perfect Poverty. 

The Weal 19 great in Science. The Fast is great m 
Religion, The East is The Spiritual Mother of the Universe, 
The West has given the East its Science. Let the East give 
the West its Religion, its Scientific Religion, Buddhism. 
Scientific West wants Scientific Buddhism. Scientific West 
is eager for Scientific Buddhism, Scientific West is thirsty 
for Scientific Buddhism, The powder is prepared- Only a 
little spark is necessary to set the whole powder going. 
Who will be that fortunate ^'tiny spark" 7 

Stagnation is Disease. Circulation is Health. Buddhism 
is stagnating in Ceylon, Siam, and Burma. What Is needed 
is Circulation. Let the Bhikkhua go out of their respective 
countries. The world is large. Let the Bhikkhus roam over 
the world as the Arahata of Old : 

"The water is pure that flows. 

The Monk is pure that goea.*^ 

Let The ^hikkhus rise from their lethargic sleep. When 
They have seen the world a bit. They shall return to their 
respective countries with two shining eyes in their heads, 
and they shall be an inspiration to their lukewarm com¬ 
panions here. 

Let not The Bhikkhus degenerate into parlour BhikkKus. 
dilettante Bhikkhus, Let Them go out and become World- 
Conquerors, Let TTiem introduce Buddhism in every corner 
of the Globe, Our Lord Buddha has given Us The Greatest 
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of all weapons : The Weapon of Loving-kindness. Wttb- 
DUt a lingie cent, siiiip]^ throagh The Power of iheer Loving- 
ktndneu. Our Lord Buddha conquered The Elutl Without 
a single cent, simply through The Power of sheer Loving- 
kindneUt tO Lion-hearted young Bfaikkhut can conquer The 
West 1 

Jemsalcui and Rome are the 2 strongholds of Ckristianily. 
Capture the strongholds, and the whole world will become 
Buddhist I 

Just as soon as The Vassa is over, let the Bhikkhus 
wander with Bowl and Robes over the wide earth, as The 
Arahats of ,0!d ! 

Let each Buddha-aspirant say : "Here! L give my life 
for the attainment of Supreme Buddhahoodl 1 give my life 
for my Religion. I shall now take my Bowl and Robes, and 
1 shall walk from Buddha-Gayfl to Jerusalem, from JenJaalem 

to Rome-as far as 1 gel——preaching Buddhism by 

Example and Loving-kindness!’* There is no belter way for 
a Buddha-Aspirant to fulfill the Dana-Parami than for Him 
to give up His Life in the cause of Hta Religion. 

Let 10 Lion-hearted young Bhikkhus get together and 
begin to walk to Buddha-Gaya. Their Path will he a Path 
of Glory, They will walk in the footsteps of Our Lord 
Buddha and Maha-Kassapa who walked. They will practise 
the Dhutangas. They will be self-reliant. No day a has will 
be necessary for them. They will rely on lhe-4-Things-EaBy- 
To-Ohtain- If they need food, they will go for Pindapala 
door-to door with Their Alms-bowls. If They need Robes, 
They will go to Cemeteries or Dust-heapa for Rags, If They 
need medicine, They can easily get cow s urine. If They 
need Monasteries, They can go to the Fool of Trees; there 
are lots of Trees; Out Lord Buddha attained Supreme 
Buddhahood under a Tree. 

Let these 10 Lion-hearted young Bhifckhus walk from 
Buddha-Gaya lo Jerusalem, from Jerusalem to Rome. TheJr 
Path will be a Path of Glory. They will walk slowly. 

12 
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meditating all the while. The whole ioumey from Buddha- 
gay a to Jerusalem and Rome will be one continuoiu 
meditation. 

As They walk in a solemn procession, with noble mien 
and shining eyes. Their fame Will be broadcast everywhere! 
Elagcr noble-minded youths will Hock to Their Banner and 
ask for Ordination! The Thera Bhikkhus will at once 
receive them and allow them to fall in line behind! The 
Line will increase! The Bhikkhus will preach in all the 
towns and villages They reach on the way! The Procession 
will grow! And by the time They reach Jerusalem and 
Rome* an Irresistible Avalanche of Noble Heroes will hurst 
upon these strongholds and capture them through the sheer 
power of alUoverpowerful all-devouring Loving-kindness! 
Jerusalem will fall! Rome will fall! Palestine will become 
Buddhist 1 Italy will become Buddhist! Europe and 
America will become Buddhist I And The Sangha will be 
ettablished in The Westl 

There is an Italian Buddhist Monk who is eager to 
collect IQ Lion-htarted young Bhikkhus for the Great Walk 
from fiuddha-Gaya to Jerusalem, from Jerusalem to Rome. 
He want! the 10 Best Bhikhhus in the World* He has much 
walking experience, having himself walked alone practically 
all the way from Marseilles (France} to Jerusalem and to 
the Euphrates River. 

He will gladly undertake to guide The I 0 Lion-hearted 
young Bhikkhus from Buddha-Gaya to Jerusalem and to 
Rome. All Those Great Heroic Bhikkhus Who are eager 
and anxious to join This First Expedition, The First One of 
its kind in the history of the world* are asked to give Their 
Names and Addresses to anyone of the follov^ing: 

CEVLON : The Hony, Secsetary. 

Matale Btiddhist Association, 

MATALE, 

Ceylon. 
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SIAM : Pra Apai Woncse, 

9B2i SitHom Road, 
Siam. 

BURMA : U. Out Swe. 

2, ScsEon Quarter, 

MOULMEIN. 

Buima. 


NOTES AND NEWS 

A Happy Wesak to our Readers. 

Tbe auspicious and historic day of Wesak has arrived 
once again. It comes to gladden our hearts and to remind 
us in a more forceful manner of the Great Being who sacrificed 
everything for the happiness of mankind. It is thrice sacred 
For it was the day on which He was txim, attained Enlighten¬ 
ment and passed away into Mahapariiiijviina. For full 45 
years He travelled up and down the Caneetic valley preaching 
the gospel of love, hrotherhood and freedom, and brought 
spiritual joy to millions of Indians, The peerless Dhamma 
He taught 2500 years ago i« as pure and true to-day as when 
it was first proclaimed to the world. The rough hand of 
time has merely sharpened its truths and enhanced its 
grandeur. On this sacred occasion when Buddhists of all 
countries unite in sending forth thoughts of love and com^ 
passion throughout the world* we would remind them of their 
duly towards the Dhamma. The spiritual light they have 
received from the Dhamma should not be enjoyed alone. It 
sounds rather selfish. In the true Buddhist spirit they should 
share it with those who have not had the fortune to taste it. 
Peoples of India and Europe are eagerly waitiiig for the 
Dhamma to he preached. Let us, therefore* resolve on this 
sacred occasion to spread the Dhamma all over the world so 
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tkat our leis fortunate brothers may also have a share of the 
Dhamma. ThU is our Wcsak message to oiir readers^ contri¬ 
butors and supporters to all of whom we wish a very happy 
Weaat. 

* * • • • 

Complete at Last ! 

The iVIulagandhakutt Vihara Work is complete^ The news 
will undoubtedly send a thrtll of joy throughout the Buddhist 
world. A great work has been accomplished thanks to the 
untiring zeal of the venerable Anagaiika DKormapala and the 
never-failing generosity of the late Mrs. Mary E. Foster of 
Honolulu and other friends. Buddhists must be thankful to 
these noble devotees of the Master who have carried out the 
scheme of the Viham inspite of almost insumiountable 
difHculdea. To Rai Saheb Hari Cband who spared neither 
time nor energy in supervising the building work we cannot 
he sufficiently thankful. His was indeed a labour of love 
and when the history of the new building wUl be written his 
name will find an honoured place- 

The op»ening ceremony of the Vihara has been fixed to 
take place In October or November* We hope Buddhists will 
gather in large numbers for the great occasion. We draw the 
attention of our readers to the notice appearing elsewhere. 

• * • * * 

Ananda Vihara at Bombay, 

While we rejoice at the completion of the Vihara at 
Samath^ we cannot forget that a similar work, though in a 
smaller scale, has also been completed at Sambay, the great sea 
port of India. It is the gift of Dr. A. L. Nair, the well known 
Buddhist philanthropist of that City, The unostentatious mannet 
he has carried out the work at hie own expense is on example 
to the whole Buddhist world. There is no more devout Buddhist 
than Di, Nair whose love of the Dhamma and humanity is 
boundless. He has built a free hospital, a Medical College and 
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a hosld for ahidcntSH The Vihara he has now erected ia the 
completion, of a great achetne and kla life's ambition. We con¬ 
gratulate Dr, Nair on the succesaful coropletiDn of his scheme 
and wish him long life to carry on the work of the Master* 

The Venerable AnaEarika Dharmapala was requested to 
perform the opening ceremony of the Vihara but owing to 
his illness he has been prevailed upon not undertake the 
journey to Bombay though he was willing to risk it. 
Inspite oF hie absence we trust the openjng ceremony will be 
a suctesB. 

• ♦ ♦ • • 

Bt.>Dl>HlSTS AND THEIR 

Writing ‘Wills'^ by which one leaves one's properties to 
descendants and others has come into vogue for a consider¬ 
able period. In European countries it is the method generally 
adopted and the "Wills” column of the London Times 
13 both interesting and instructive teadins* We have been 
struck by the remarkable change In the character of these 
wills. While years ago it was seldom that a man left a 
portion of his wealth for charities, since the growth of aociaUatic 
ideas it is almost impossible to find a will which does not leave 
a portion of the wealth to some kind of charitable institutiDn. 
Sometimes whole fortunes are left for such purposes. Christian 
Missions receive quite a large percentage of these charities 
and 30 we can easily understand the secret of the strength of 
these organisations. Compared with this the manner in which 
Buddhist Societies arc Ignored in the wills of Buddhists is a 
matter for deep regret. We seldom come across a will in 
which money has been left for a Buddhist Society like ours. 
Buddhism teaches more than any other religion that what a 
man takes with him when he departs from this world is the 
merit he had acquired. In the words of the Dhamma. 
"WKcri after long absence a man comes home safe from a 
far journey, kinsfolk and friends rejoice to see him again* 
Even so is it with him who docs good* when he goes from 
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thi« world to anotLer, his good deeds r«cive him with 
welcome u kinsfolk the comErig of a dear out." Ixiapite of this 
teacKitig few Suddhiats c*re to leave a legaty to a Society like 
ours which stands foi the spread of the Dhamma. 'Hie late 
^®l’ Rost left hiB Buddhist Lihraxy and 200 pounds for the 
British Maha Bodhi Society and we hope his fine example 
will be followed by other Buddhists who come across these 
Imes. Maha Bodhi Society is doing splendid work in 
disseminating the Dhamma throughout the world and there 
can be no greater merit than to leave a portion of one's wealth 
for the furtherance of the good work of Dhamfua fidna, the 
highest of all danav. So Remember us iN voLtR will, 

• • * * • 

The Venerable Anaqarika Dharmapala at Sarnath, 

Our readers will be glad to know that the Ven, Anagarika 
Dharmapala, who reached Samath last month, is keeping 
better health at the sacred place than at Colombo. It was his 
greatest desire to see the new Vihaia he had caused to be 
built and the Fulfil meat of this desire and the spiritual atmos¬ 
phere of the sacred Migadaya has brought about a marked 
improvement in his condition. Since he has reached the holy 
place he has refused to lake medicine allowing only the 
Samaneras to chant paritta every morning and evening. This 
has been very beneficial and we feel confident that he will 
be soon restored to his former health and vigour so that he 
may carry on the great work He has undertaken at Samath and 
other places. 

* « # • * 

All-India Bliddhist Conference. 

The Third All-India Buddhist Conference organised by 
Mr. Dhaimaditya Dbarmacbarya was held in the Chum 
Monastery under the Presidency of Mr. B. L. Broughton, Vice- 
President of the British Maha Bodhi Society who is on a visit 
to India- We have not yet received a report of the proceedings. 
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nwAwaAL 

MuLACAMDHA KlTI ViHARA FUND. 

Previously acknowlcflgetl Ra+ 78,341 -2-10. Collected by 
Mr, Poddle SmgKo of Queenaland^ Australia :—F, Cartbu lOi., 
M. Hogg 5«-, j, Mycock 2*., E. Pickd* 2*-, P^ Mevoji 2a., 
Poddic Sin|{lio 5s- Total Rs. I7'7-1), R, H. Little, Sea View^ 
Natal, |03* = Rb. 6“i2 : Sarat Chandra Choiidhuty, Yamethin 
(April) Rs- 10/-. Grand Total Rs. 78375-—5—10, 

MaHA-BODHI JOURIHAL. 

Sfsfcrnent o/ Receipts and Expenditure far the month of 
March, f93L 

RtcEiPTSr ExPEwats. 


Subacriprion* +.- 


62 9 6 


62 9 6 


Stiinp 

Paper 

Biodu 

MIecc tlan cous 


2D 7 6 
M 3 6 
9 2 3 
0 9 0 

U 6 S 


Maka Bodhi SoaETY, 

Staiement of Receipts and Expenditure for the month of 
Marcht I93h 

RICEIFT 5 . 

Tim Pye Donation 
C, N. Traffonl 
adniiaaion fee 
Balani^ oF nuembenhi p 
fee 

MkMclIuicoua (Phon^) , 

Rent of Hall .., 

Gaya 

Inlercflt from SJt- AFmIuI 

Qaany for Feb. 

Intetoal from Mr, Maliik 
for Febnoary 


3 

0 

0 

SiP-Hip ■#¥ •■P+ 

ChiirtEii t-— 

14 

13 

0 

5 

0 

0 

2 Poor women 

2 

a 

0 




Buddhadrrra aevairain 

7 

8 

0 

1 

0 

0 

WimalaiunilB b/il. ,.. 

11 

4 

0 

0 

a 

0 

Devaptiya a/c. 

4 

2 

0 

15 

0 

0 

EtEitCrte hill 

17 

6 

0 

15 

6 

0 

Bedihoeta, Pillow owOt, 







Table ohadar, obc. 

19 

9 

0 

Z50 

0 

0 

Frybis pan, ketl^o, apoon 
glnai and drum, etc. ... 







3£F 14 

0 

20B 

5 

6 

MiacslLaneoiu 

79 

10 

0 



Hopalri b/c. 

75 

10 

6 




idephotte InaL 

30 

0 

0 




Publkatiait life. 

SiJaty ond oflouMitce *— 

4 

0 

0 




Calcutta ,.. 

84 

0 

0 




Samatli ... ... 

45 

0 

0 




Caya ... — 

27 

0 

0 




Dehl Sing ... 

12 

0 

0 




Old Durwan ... 

5 

0 

0 




Suaat* Kanll ... 

30 

0 

0 




Food b/o ... ... 

112 

12 

0 




Baroath m/e. ... ... 

36 

5 

0 




Caya a/e. 

34 

7 

3 

496 

5 

6 


653 

4 

9 
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JDIN THIS BAND OF CHIEF CONTRIBUTORS 
MUUGANDHAKUn VIHARA FUND 


The late Mrs. Mary E. Foster of Honolulu 

Rs. 

30,000 

The Ven, Anagarika Dhaimapala 


15,000 

Hiralal Amntalal Shah 


5,000 

Mrs. Alma Senda 


2,000 

Mrs, N, D. S. Silva 

11 

L500 

Mr. A. PeLris 

* t 

1,000 

Mr. and Mr«. Thwin 

^ P 

1.000 

Mr. and Mrs. U On Pe 


1,000 

Mr. B, L, Broughton 


UOOO 

1* K. Wijehamy Upasaka 

4i ^ 

J.OOO 

Miss U Thwin 

1- ■ 

LOGO 

Mr. and Mrs. U Tha Huyin 


KOOO 

Warakaulle Lekam Mahatmaya ... 

+1 

i.m 

Mr* B. P, De Silva 

t-f 

500 

Mrs. A* L, Qeather ..* 


500 

Mr, Rameswar Das Birla 

a 4 

500 

The Sawbaw of Hsipaw 

V p 

500 

Srimati Mallika Hewavitame 


500 

Mr, S* N. Bania contributed Ra, 5/- every 

month for 


about 5 yeaT$ without fail. 

Mr. S&rat Chandta Choudhury of Vamethiii (Burma) has 
been paying R#. 10/- every month for about one year. 

[Several printing errors had crept into the list published 
last month. They have been corrected in the revised 
list published above.] 





HULAGANDHAKUTJ VIHARA OPENING CEREMONY 


As the nsaders ulll notice- from the phoiognaph pobUshed on 
the other side the ^reai Vihera at Sarnath is at Jasl ci^mptete. The 
fltiJGhing touches have hetn given to the tiO feet high main tower 
»r the Vihiifa and the work ot cleaning the platform has also hcen 
conipicrid. The interior of the VI ham is ready except the 
frescoe work W'hJch, rftanka m the pjniroug promise of ,Vlr. B. L. 
Brniighton, w[]f be taken up as soon as possible. The only 
Buddha image of the Shrine which 3$ in the preaching attitude Ls 
being mode by the Sch,>o] of Art. Jaipur, on the model of the 
famous image in the Sarnath museum imd will be ready within 
two months. Thus after many vicisstmdes the scheme of the 
Viharu has become an accompEislied faci. 


At The suggestion of the Archaeological Department of the 
Government of India the opening ceremony and the enshrine¬ 
ment of rhe sacred relic hpve been fixed to take place in 
November this year, and J invite Buddhists of all counirics tt> 
participate in this historic event. As this fs the first Vthara we 
have erected at rhe sacred spot after aoo years. 1 srpsE the 
Buddhists will gather in their hundreds to take parr in the 
ceremony and usher in this new era of Buddhist revival at the 
Mcred Migadaya. Our Society will m^ikc arranj^cmente lo nceom- 
mndate visitors if they inform us In time of their wiilingncsg to 
take part In the event, Fornuil invitations will be sent later on. 


It 

5 vent 

lUeyloT 

make 


is estimated Lhat Rs. S.OflO will be necessary to mtike the 
a success. 1 appeal to the Buddhists of India. Rurma. 
n and other countries to send iheir donations and help us to 
the event a great success. 


The Asacarika Dk^rhapala. 

Fuundur and General Sccn-lary, Maha Bodhi Society^ 







THE MAH A BODHl 



Grout taxfpi ow the occAajoi^ of the opening crJti:AK>jJv oi- THt Anand^ Vih^ha, Baiumv. 















THE MAHA-BODHl 

Founded by Anacarka H. Dharmapaij^ 

W?ir4 flWTif I ^ 

qfm'ltfii WW«] R ct flVfBw tjfrflu' i 

'^Gd ye, O and wander forth for the gain of the 

many, for the welfare of the many, in compoMion for the woAd, 
for the good, for the gain, for the Welfare of gods and men. 
Manifest hoUnetm, perfect and pure/* —MaI-iavacca, Vinaya 
PrrAKA. 


VoL XSKK ] JUIY, ^ fSsi ^ ^ 


HELP FROM CHINA 

[n I he Mty-June Issue I hai the pleasure to aimoiince Kifuther 
B, L. Broui;hioa's generrus donarluji tovardfi the frescue work qI the 
^math Vihara, 

U gives tne genuine picture to unnounec in this Issue another timely 
help—this time from faroJf Chius. Through ihe good offices of His 
Eminence Tsi Hsu^ who is the' mo$t sedve Buddhist priest iu China 
to-day p Ksl Chao Yin Youth League of Shanghai has sent a cheque 
fur Rs. 1,000/- towards the Ssmath Vihara Work. 1 lender our Sodety^s 
grateful thanks to the Youth League and Kis Eminence Tol Hsu for 
this generous donation. His Eminence has been taking s keen Interest 
in our work end wc hope ibis will be the hc^nciug of a period of 
closer c(x>peratioa txtwecn the Buddhists of Chins and the Maha'Bodhl 
Society of India. 

WAUSlaHA DeVAPRIYA, 
•Secreiiry, Mfhi Botlhi Socretf, 









V BUDDHIST PILGRIMAGE 

By L. Brouchtqw^ M. A. (Oxon.J 
(Continueti fram page 233 of the May-June issttej 
Lumrim and Kapilavastu. 

Wc left Kuflinara that same aFlcrnoon. and after a long 
ride in an extremely rickety omnitma we reached Tahail 
DcoHa atation and took train for Nautatiwa, The railway runs 
through extensive fir woods, typical Himalayan accnery, and 
it was a thrilling thought that we were approaching the roof 
of the world. We reached Nautanwa at mldliight. The moon 
was shining with full Indian splendour, hut the air was as 
chilly as an autumn night in north Europe, The only place 
of lodging was the d^ bungalow, which happened at that time 
to be empty and its dark verandah and window® looked chilly 
and inhospitable enough. After conBiderable difficulty wc 
found the attendant in charge who took little pains to conceal 
his annoyance al being disturbed by late arrivals. His temper 
had not improved even in the morning, for he made it a great 
favour even to supply us with hot water for our tea. 

We awoke next morning after a chilly night to find 
the world bathed in minahine although the horizon was 
shrouded in mist and the nocturnal cold still pervaded the air, 
Nautanwa is in British territory, but the inhabitants are 
Nepahs. and their Mongolian features were a striking contrast 
to the Aryan people of the places we had heretofore visited. 
Beyond the village our road lay along foot tracks between 
bright fields of grain thickly intermingled with lovely blue 
flowers, and here and there clumps of trees with their bright 
green foliage, 1 tould almost have believed that 1 was in 
my own country, for the rural scenery of south eastern England 
bears exactly this aspect on a fine summer day. Then a cold 
wind blew from the right and glancing up 1 realized 1 was far 
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away in Asia, fisr I now beheld the mighty range oF Himalaya ; 
in front the lower green slopes, above the regiorm of perpetual 
snow, beneadi a sky of sapphire. 

The wondrous sight filled the mind with awe and yet a 
solemn happiness for the utter changeless peace gave a hint 
of the rest of Nihbina, 

So through the day we pursued our h^umey over the wide 
stretching fair plain past prosperous village* with picturesque 
thatched roofs which reminded me of Devonshire, save that 
the gourds and pumpkins pul out to dry gave an unfamiliar 
touch, 

Die aun grew hotter towards mid-day so that I borrowed 
Ven. DhammaJoka *9 towel and twisted it turban-wise round 
my head^ Before mid-day we halted for nur meal of fice. 
dal and vegetable and slaked otir thirst from a clear mountain 
stream exquisitely cold from the snows nf Himalaya- 

The afternoon was well advanced when wt reached 
Lumblni which is appropriately remote from any village. The 
lovdy sal grove of the Buddha^s time has gone, but on the 
site is a wood of jack fruit trees, less beautiful indeed, but 
we were happy to find a grove on the spot. The Nepal 
govemmerit have placed d Brahmin in charge of the shrine, 
but we must be grateful to them for stopping the sacrifice of 
goats. Lfntll recently MaKa Maya Devi was actually identified 
With Kali by the people of the neighbourhood. Dcsccntilng a 
steep flight of steps we entered a small dark sanctuary with 
the effigy of Maha Maya Devi sculptured in high relief but 
BO time-worn ae scarcely to be diatingmsbablc. Here wc 
worshipped the Queen o/ jHeai?en and came out feeling 
strangely tranquil. We then visited the Asoka pillar which 
marks the exact spot of Rodhisatta S birth. 

Most pictures 1 have seen of this place fail to do it justice. 
It does not stand in a sandy open space, but is surrounded hy 
trees, with a steep narrow path running alo'ng one side, 

If Kusinara is pervaded by an air of so'irow, bumbini is 
iKe place of tranquil joy. 


V BUDDHIST PILGRIMAGE 

By B. L, Broijgh 70N, M, A. (Oxon.J 
fConttnued }rOm pafC 2J3 oj ffic issue.) 

Lumbcni and KaPU-AVA^TU. 

We left KusinaTH tJiat same aftem&oti, and after a long 
ride in an extremely rickety omnibiis we reached Tahsil 
Deoria station and took train for NautanWa. The railway runs 
through extensive fir woods, typical Himalayan scenery, and 
it was a thrilling thought that we were approaching the roof 
of the world. We reached Nautanwa at midnight. The moon 
was shining with full Indian splendour, hut the air was as 
chilly as an autumn night in north Europe^ The only place 
of lodging was the dak bungalow, which happened at that time 
to be empty and its dark verandah and windows looked chilly 
and inhospitable enough. After considerable difficulty wc 
found the attendant in charge who took little paina to conceal 
his annoyance at heiug disltabed by late arrivals. His temper 
had not improved even in the morning, for he made it a great 
favour even to supply us with hot water for our tea. 

We awoke next morning after a chilly night to find 
the world bathed in sunshine although the horizon was 
shrouded in mist and the nocturnal cold still pervaded the air 
Nautanwa is in British territory, but the inhabitants are 
Nepslis. and their Mongolian features were a striking contrast 
to the Aryan people of the places we had heretofore visited. 
Beyond the village our road lay along foot tracks between 
bright fields of grain thickly intermingled with lovely blue 
flowers, and here and there clumps of trees with their bright 
green foliage, 1 could almost have believed that I was in 
my own country, for the rural scenery of south eastern Ejiglatid 
bears exactly this aspect on a fine summer day. Then a cold 
wind blew from the right and glancing up 1 realized 1 was far 
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away in Asiaf for 1 now beheld the miEbty range of Himalaya i 
in frOfit the lower green slopes, above the rcgioni of perpclual 
stioWn. beneath a sky oF sapphire. 

The wondrous sight filled the mind with awe and yet a 
solemn hoppineas for the uller chaneeless peace gave a hint 
of the rest of Nibble. 

So through the day we pursued our ^outnry over the wide 
stretching fair plain past prosperous villages with picturesque 
thatched roofs which reminded me of Devonshire, save that 
the gourds and pumpkins put out to dry gave an unfamiliar 
touch. 

The sun grew hotter towards mid-day so that 1 borrowed 
Ven. Dhanrmaioka'fl towel and twisted it turban-wise round 
my head. Before mid-day we halted for our meal of ricc^ 
dal and vegetable and slaked our thirst from a clear mountain 
stream exquisitely cold from the snows of Himalaya^ 

The afternoon was well advanced when we reached 
Lumbini which is appropriately remote from any village. The 
lovely sal grove of the Buddha s time has gone^ but on the 
site is a wood of jack fruit trees,, less beautiful indeed, but 
we were happy to find a grove on the upot. The Nepal 
government have placed a Brahmin in charge of the shrine, 
but we must be grateful to them for atop ping the sacrifice of 
goats. Until recently Maha Maya Devi was actually idenlifled 
with Kali by the people of the neighbourhood. Descendiiig a 
steep flight of steps we entered a small dark sanctuary with 
the effigy of Maha Maya Devr sculptured in high relief but 
so rime-worti as scarcely to be distinguishable. Here we 
worshipped the Queen o/ //enoen and came out feeling 
strangely tranquil. We then visited the Aaoka pillar which 
marks the exact spot of Bodhisatta's birth. 

Most pictures 1 have seen of this place fail to do it justice, 
It does not stand in a sandy open space, but is surrounded by 
trees, with a steep narrow path running along one side. 

If Kusinara is pervaded by an air of sorrow. Lumbini la 
the place of tranquil joy. 
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We sat some dme, exactly how long i cannot say—before 
tKe pillar, and abandoned ourselves to thought upon the 
wonderful birth. 

I realized the feelings of Rabindranath Tagore when he 
wrote, "entering unseen my King, thou hast impressed the 
seal of eternity upon many a fleeting moment." Glancing 
upward at the staiidcss blue one could imagine that any 
moment the veil might be drawn aside revealing the radiant 
mansions of the devas. If a rain of flowers had fallen and 
our cars had been ravished by celestial harmonies we should 
scarcely have felt wonder for it would have been only in 
keepting with this sacred spot which seemed to belong to 
another and a fairer world. Kirst 1 thought of the Holy Mother 
and Her ^on, aitd then my mind was borne back over my own 
past, and my dead seemed to return to me through the glades 
of green and gold. I his could only be through the merit of 
our worship of the Queen of Heaven. 'lo experience such 
moments is worth a thousand years of ordinary life, and all 
fatigues and difficulties appear as things of no account beside 
such a realization. 

The shadows were lengthening and the westerning sun 
told of the approach of evening, and it was with a sigh that 
1 rose to return from this deva world to earth with its mists 
and thorns. Descending the path we came upon an open 
space and saw in front of us the mountains again. Turning 
to the left, the Brahman curator led us to a partially dried up 
lotus pond, which In the Buddha's time doubtless was bright 
with flowers and gleaming with pellucid water. Just as we were 
leaving, our Nepali Bhikkhu spoke his mind pretty freely 
to the Brahman, calling him a usurper, and remarking that 
although he deemed Buddhists too unclean to eat with they 
were not loo unclean to receive money from. lire Brahman 
was a feeble looking little man. while the bhikkhu was a tall 
and powerfully built and gifted with a loud strong voice. The 
little Brahman wilted under the fierce sarcasm and had not 
quite recovered himself when we left. 
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There was much to excuse our friend's out-burst, for until 
quite recently the attitude of the Nepali f^vemment towards 
Buddhists has been almost that of a persecutor. 

We continued our way along a dusty road ; my slippers 
were white as flour, but we were elated at the thought 
that we were following the very road traversed by Queen Maya 
and her cavalcade. 

Kapilavastu is thirty miles distant from L.umblni, and as 
evening was approaching we could not hope to reach it that 
day, so, turning aside over the fields and passing through a 
small grove we reached the village of Kungai. where we had 
decided to slay the night. 

Although situated In Nepal territory KCungai is inhabited 
entirely by Hindus, in fact it is a little bit of Aryavarta planted 
in the midst of half-Mongolian Nepal. 

We found the local zemindar seated on a charpoy in frtmt 
of his house watching his steward paying the labourers of the 
estate, not in money but in kind. The worthy zemindar 
enquired who we were and what was the object of our journey, 
and seemed to be pleased at the prospecU of entertaining 
pilgrims. His curiosity was excited by my relatively fairer 
colour and he enquired as to my native country, and on being 
informed that I was a European Buddhist, he seemed to 
approve more and more. His guest house was at the side of 
his own residence and next door to the kitchen with a short 
cloister in front. The entrance was through an arched portal 
without a door so that it was impossible to shut ourselves in. 
but as the yard was guarded by ferocious watch dogs there 
was no fear of intruders. The floor was of earth and the only 
furniture was a chair, a table, and some beds. After a frugal 
meal quite appropriate for pilgrims we discussed our plans 
for the morrow. 

Mr. Walisinha at hrst thought it would be a very difficult 
trip as the city was far away and there were no roads, but. as 
Ven. Dhammaloka said that we should gain merit by visiting 
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the Site we all bKieeci tJiat we niiiat not miss the opportunity^ 
If the beds were hard, sleep was sweet and wc ceidd indulge in 
much tranquil reverie as we rested. 

Many piLgrbns are content with visiting Gaya and Sarnath, 
and perhaps Kusinara, while Lumbini and Kapilavastu are 
omitted on account of their maccessibility,. 1 consider this 
a great mistahe For a devout Buddhist misses much lhrDUi.^h 
faiUng to visit the birth place and city of the Buddha., Apart 
from the additional merit gained for oneself and one's deceased 
relatives each sacred place has a special influence and evokes 
in the mind a different harmony. At Gaya we feel the over¬ 
whelming grandeur of a cosmic victory and the fecimg induced 
is that of awe, but the spirit of Lumhini ig that of dear familiar 
things, maternal love, the bright dawn of the new birth of a 
Great Being and like a lingeiing perfume the memory of 
sweet Lady Maya pervades earth, sky and every quiet irlade 
of the grove. 

We were up early ncjcl morning when the sun hung in the 
eastern sky an ominously red ball of fire. We were to proceed 
to Kapilavastu by bullock cart and those who have ever used 
that nieanii of locomotion will realize the neceiK^ity of an early 
setilng out on the journey. Our party of four and the luggage 
necessitated two carts, which were duly waiting fpr us. In the 
yard, so bidding farewell to our friend the ^mindar we 
clambered up and made ourselves aa comfortable as might be 
among the packages and straw, and the oxen Were yoked and 
we started on a slow but stately march which indicated plainly 
that we should be fortunate if Wc reached KapilaVastu before 
dark. 

For the greater part of the first few miles there was not 
even an apology for a road i and we jolted our way over 
ploughed Fields. The threat oF the red sunrise was Fulblled 
and Wc had not gone Far beFore a drizzle commenced, 
gradually increasing to a smart shower, which was however 
happily of short duration, or perhaps we had travelled beyond 
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ihc rainy zone,, for after mid-day th* weather grew rapidly 
finer and through the afternoon we had biilliant sunshine. 

]n NepalK at any rate in country districts, bridges are un¬ 
known. and we had ta crass several rivers by fording. More 
than once the oxen seemed to have made xip their minds to 
spen d the rest of the day in the middle of the river for it 
required much ahouling, Hatik sruacklng and tail twisting hy the 
drivers to induce them to c.uit the comfortable pastime of 
cooling their knees in the water and attempt the arduous 
ascent of the steep opposite bank. Gentle persuasion suc' 
ceeded at length, the animals responded bravely, struggling 
nnd straining at the yoke with ail their strength* while the carts 
were sloped at an almost perpendicular angle and our tumblinf; 
QMt at the back seemed a oOt unlikely contingency. Before 
mid-day we made a meal of biscuits and Jam which was very 
welcome* although it was a matter of some dlfhculty on accoum 
of the jolting to put the Jam on the biscuita and not on our 
sarongs. Still, a journey in a bullock cart is a great experi¬ 
ence, for here was the time-uriiipailed Eiast, and We were 
travelling in precisely the same manner as Tapussa and 
Bhatluka on that wonderful Journey which led them to become 
the first uposakas* It was a great thought that from ourselves 
back through the ages unto the misty past before the dawn 
of history long procesaiDns of bullock carts had pursued their 
slow stately way over these lands and may do so for thousands 
of years to come for I often feci that the pace of EiirDpean 
civilization is too rapid to last and should there come a great 
collapse we should revert, like modern Russia to a state of 
greater simplicity. 

In pilgrimage the old leisurely method i* Inhnitdy prefer¬ 
able to swift modem transit, for it give# opportunity for reflec¬ 
tion and to anyone not steeped in luxury the small incidental 
inconveniences only impart a stimulating flavour like chillies 
with a curry ; more than this, they should be taken as part 
of our service to Buddha. 

The weather having now become as beautifully fine as on 
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the previous day we clambered du| of iKe carts and watked 
for the rest of the jDuimey, and the Eseautiful warmth tempered 
by the cool breC' C from the manntaln snows made walkinj; a 
joy. The scenery was of the same kind as on the previous 
dav. bright fields of ^afn+ ^reen trees, peaceful and picturesque 
villa^a^ and to otir nght always the towering mountain rampart. 
Our Nepali friend had taken a short cut to Tawlihwa, the 
nearest town to the site of Kapilavastu. 

On and on we journeyed^ passing a few 'tillages but 
apparently coming no nearer our destination. At sunset we 
beheld a sight that more than compensated for cur long journey^ 
The whole line of etOOw glowed to the hue of a most e^xquislte 
rose ; it was tlie traosHgUTatitin of a world. Where the rays 
darted more obliquely the peaks were turned to Naming gold 
like the summit of jV^eni ^ it was amid such celeistiaj beauty 
that Bodhisatta chanted the evening mantra when he was 
incarnate as- the Golden Pctacock. We stood and gsized at this 
scene of marvel so calm, so silent, pointing to the state of 
lokuUara^ In the dupty plains men might strive, suffer and die. 
grasping phantoms that fade a|most ere they are touched, 
but here was the calm above the world; did we see the 
Deva palaces with ramparts of woven tmys of light, was that 
dazzling splendour the gleaming reflection of the Nandanmala 
Cave?^ Now I realized as never before why the rishia and 
Pacceka Buddhas needed Tctirement to the heart of Himalaya. 
Slowly the gorgeous pageant faded, the fairy palaces of 
light vanished amid the all ahtouding dark, the rosy veil grew 
fainter paling to a dreary gray as night folded, her mantle 
over the world and assumed her gloriaus crest jewel, the full 
orbed moon, h was a discourse on anicca proclaimed by the 
mighty power of nature. The west yet glowed with crbnson 
hues BS the peace of slumbering darkness descended upon 
the Sakya land while we continued our journey to where 
through clumps of trees lights gleamed and leaving the field 
behind us we struck upon a road which ere long led us 
to the quaint narrow sticeia of the Nepali town. 
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We were at Hfut somewhat at a. loss as to where to go. 
but soon a Hindu gentleman, a Mr. Bhilsshu, the friend of our 
Nepali priest came up and asked if we were the Buddhist 
pilgrims, and on our infosming him of our identity he led us 
to his house which is situated in one of the widest streets 
of the town. 

The room he had prepared for us was m the upper 
storey, a fine spacious apartment running nearly the whole 
length of the house, Inunediately in front was the fiat pro- 
jeclmg roof of the ground Hoot below, and here, after our 
evening meal we took our chairs and sat beneath the tropic 
splendour of the full moon, watching the people kindling 
their evening firei in front of their cottage doors, everywhere 
we beheld these red glowing lights like the lamps at some 
sacred festival. 

Tawlihwa h about three miles from the site of Kapilavastu 
and Mr. Bhikshu very kindly devoted the morning to acting as 
OUT guide. Before setting out we visited a Hindu temple and 
here the Brahman clad only in a dhoti was perfonnuig his 
morning worship, walking around the lingam with a brasier of 
incense chanting his mantras. 


The streets of Tawlihawa are eittremely narrow and it was 
a fialisfacuon to know that motor traffic was impossible in them, 
for here we have the true east with its lovable guiet ways. 

It would be difficult for a Sinhalese unless he is a c^n 
of Colombo to realize what a relief it ia to a European to 
walk down a street without being in danger from a frightful 
death from the traffic. We soon left the tois-n behind us 
and reached the cDuniiy Janes with the eternal mountains 
right in front of us. Kapilavastu has not been excavated, but 
we knew that we were now on the site of the city, perhapg 
the very Jane we were traversing was the street in which the 
Lord beheld the Fom Sights which stirred Him to make the 
Renunciation. Ahead of ua was jungle and proceeding thither 
we came upon an open space in the midst of which was a 
circular stone foundarion believed to be the ^ate of the 
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paJftce through whicK the Lord passed on that glorious night 
when He had made tKe hardest choice a living being can 
make, *'the happiness of the univerec Tti preference to my 
own happiness/' To leave the exquisite YaBhodhara was 
assuredly the cruelcst and mo&t heart piercing pang. Our Lord 
endured it in His quenchless love for the suffering universe, 
and dull must he the heart that does not overflow with 
adoring gratitude when gazing upon this place. The sun 
gluted through the trees of this beautiful region where* like a 
sweet but half faded perfume or the distant stratris of music 
heard under the purple canopy of night there lingers yet the 
memory of the splendid court, the sun-like radiance of the 
glorioits Prince in His gorgeous robes of cloth of gold and 
the refulgent beauty of gentle Yasodhara with her long raven 
hair* her eyes like the stony depths of a pellucid lake, her face 
fairer than the lily, a dream-1 ike perfection of beauty long 
since reduced to dust and scattered wide over the world. 

TTiis foundation of die gateway is all that is left of 
splendid Kapil avaatu. When the Chinese travellers came 
thither a few rooms of the palace were yet standing* to-day 
we can but look Upon the soft greensward and the tall trees 
which mark a spot dear to the hearts of all men of good 
will. 

Descending a steep footpath through the jungle which in 
this part grows right down to the water's edge we reach the 
river Anoma* but this cannot be the exact spot of the Lord's 
crossing for it is barely a quarter of a mile from the palace, 
and the scriptures imply that He rode Bome distance before 
crossing, probably* He selected some upper reach to avoid 
the military patroU. Wc spent some time gazing upon the 
famous river* and filling a lota I drank three draughts of the 
Water rendered sacred by the shadow of the World Honoured, 
The opposit bank is less wooded, for there are open fields 
sparsely dotted with trees. Retracing our steps through the 
woods we came Upon a small temple of Krishna, where the 
Hindu priest received UB in a friendly manner and permitted 
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US to approach the Banutuoty except our Nepali bhikkhu who 
insisted on standing outside and shouting **Buddha Bhagavan 
ki jaj. He had the fighting touch which 1 admire in any 
man. 

After Walking over the fields in the neighbourhood, we 
returned to XawKhwa, for the weather had Buddeidy grown 
most oppressively hot. Immediately after our meal We had 
our luggage loaded on a home and set out for the railway 
statiou some twenty miles distant. Before we left Tawlihwa 
We called upon the district magistrate, a vety courteous Nepali 
gcndeman who spoke English perfectly. 

Our Nepali bhikkhu here took leave of us to return to his 
temple at IChatmandu, The sky had become exceedingly 
overcast by this time and over the mountains the clouds 
Were piled in a blue-black palL, had not gone more than one 
and a half miles when a few heavy raindrops fell and shortly 
after the storm burst with torrential rain, vivid violet forked 
lightning and peals of thunder which reverberated through the 
vast mountains like a battle of the dei;^s and ersums. A 

storm in the Terai is no slight thing, so turning aside from the 
road we took shelter under a dump of forest tree« at the foot 
of a mound upon which stoed a small Hindu temple in a 
ruinous condition. 

The storm showed no sign of abating and trees are 

notoriously dangerous as a shelter with forked lightning 
Hashing all around, so hearing that there was a village quite 
close we emerged from ow shelter and hastened thither with 
all speed, although the min was now mingled with large hail 
stones. Arrived at the vdlagu we sheltered under a thatched 
pansal where the carts were stored, and the peasants very 
kindly kindled a fire of dried grass and straw so that we 
could dry ourselves, although smoke was so pungent that my 
eye* watered intolerably. The heavy rain continued for some 
hours, so that it was obvious we could not reach the 

railway station that day» The village where we had taken 
refuge consisted of nothing save peasants' huts, so that we 
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cDuJd not apeiid the night there^ After an amdoug. debate 
Mr. Walisinha went back to Tawlihwa to procure help 
from our good friend the district magistrate. 

After a long absence^ Mr. Walisinha returned with a letter 
of 'ntroductioii from the magiatrate to a local zemindar. The 
rain had by thia tune ceaacd and the west glowed with the 
Rry red of a stormy sunset. PUing our luggage into a buhoclc 
cart and clambering up we seated ourselves on top and rode 
forth along a lan,c which the storm had converted into a 
morass over sodden fields to a dark grove of trees that were 
sighing tJioumrully in a chilly mountain wind. Great pools of 
water at frequent intervals testified to the severity of the storm 
which had penetrated the thick foliage. Beyond the grove 
was the high wall of the zemindar's hcuM end driving through 
the gate we found ourselves in a large compound, at the 
further end of which was the house* a long low building 
looking very dark m the rapidly falling darkness, for scarcely 
a light was visible. 

We found the zemindar sittiog in the frorit verandah. His 
reception was morose and suspicious, and having read the 
magistrate 6 letter, he announced in a sort of surly bellow 
that if we liked we could sleep on the verandah as he always 
did. It Was too late to think of seeking lodging elsewhere, 
so we had to be content with this grudging hospitality. Three 
beds were brought out of the house and arranged at the fur¬ 
ther end of the verandah, and with this it seemed that the 
zemindar thought hie duties as host ended* but a little later 
he beckoned us to his end of the verandah where the evening 
meal was being cooked at a small stove, and here we were 
regaled with a very plain meal of badly cooked rice and dai 
Oiling the meal the zemindar eyed me with looks of sullen 
mistrust, as if a European in Sinhalese dress must necessarily 
be a doubtful character. The only artificial light on the 
verandah was a small larilem directly opposite the zemindar's 
charpoy, that lUisa-lLkc person evidently considered that the 
moonlight was sufident illumination for us. so there was 
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nothing foi it but to lie dovyn on oiir beds and pile all our 
available wraps on onrselvea. for the wind from the mountains 
imparted an almost frosty tang to the ah. It was enily to 
retire, and 1 did not feel aleeping although tired in body^ so 
I quietly lay and watched the waving treetops on the other side 
of the wall* and the full orbed moon sailing iti silent splendour 
amidst white clouds. By these means we hypnotised ourselves 
into sound sleep until about four o'clock when we were roused 
by a raltluig thundcrstomi which hlled rhe compound with 
vivid flashes of violet lightning. the next morning the 

weather had cleared again and the sun was shining brilliantly^ 
ao we Hastily arose and hiring a bullock cart from the lemindat* 
we set forth for the railway station along a road which seemed 
to consist mainly of deep ruts. 

As soon a$ We had passed the boundary of Nepal State 
we came upon a finely made hroad road bordered with trees, 
these last named beautiful and useful adjuncts had been 
entirely wanting along the road in Nepali territory, and we 
had to reluctantly admit that road engineering is far better 
understood in British India than in the native state. 

The journey was a lung one* and when we reached the 
station the train was on the point of starring* hut the guard 
hindly delayed Starting the train until we and our Luggage 
were safely placed in a compartment. 

(To be continued,.! 


WELCOME ADDRESS AND REPORT 

READ AT T>IE WESAK MEETING. 

By Mr* S. C. Mookerjee* Bar at^Law, Vice-President, 

M. B, S, Calcutta. 

Mr* Chairman. Ladies and Brethren, 

L Once more in our life time the full moon day in the 
month of Wesakh has come round in due precision. And once 
more it has fallen upon us to discharge the sacred duty of cele¬ 
brating with befitting sanctity and solemnity the anniversary 
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of the three eventful days in Lord Buddha's hft all aiich days 
happening to fall on the FuU moan day in WcsahU namely^ 
(1) Hia b/rtJi in the grove at Lumbint, (2) His attainment 
of Supreme ^nfifhlenmeui or Buddha-hood at Buddha Gaya 
under the Bodhi Tree in Hia 35th year^ and after a period 
of 45 years of strenuous worL and service of teaching on foot 
from village to village throughout Aryavarta (roughly from 
Ra)gir and Patna in Behai to Siavasti in Tirhoot), (3) His 
passing away at Kustnara in the borders of Nepal in his SOth 
year* We want your sympathetic co-operadon in the discharge 
of that duty' so that all of us here united m heart and mind 
may have the great satisfaction of feeling that these ceiebra- 
tions have been of a truly national as well as of an inter¬ 
national character as that Great Personality became both a 
nadonal and an international hero. Then indeed we all of 
us here shall feel happy in the thought that our aspiration 
of making these celebradons a success has been achieved. 

2, Let me in the first instance give you the comforting 
news that our dearly beloved leader the Ven. Anagar'ika 
Dharmapala the founder of this Maha Bodhi Society and its 
Genera] Secretary and one of the pioneer workers in the field 
of the Buddhistic Revival Movement in Ceylon and India is 
now recouping his health In the calm quiet and religious abnos' 
phere of Samath where when his strength permits him to do 
so he superviaes the internal decoration works that arc 
going on in the beautiful Temple he has caused to be erected 
there as a centra] shrine and emblem for focussing the Inter¬ 
national Buddhistic thought currents for future work ih 
an intensive scale the scheme whereof I shall presently place 
before you. 

3. On this auspicious occasion the Ven. Anagaiika and 
the Mahabodhi Society through your humble servant as their 
mouthpiece beg to offer you all individually and collectively 
their sincere welcome and fraternal greetings. Our welcome 
is for all the invited guests as well as for the nominviled 
casual viailora who have honoured us to^nighl;. 
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4. Our hearty thanks are due to every odc of you for 
having taken the trouble of coming here this evening to join 
us in making these cdebratioiis a success. These celeha- 
tions aholild he regarded as 1 have already indicated from 
an International or world wide angle of vision embracing the 
welfare not only of the sorrow-stnken; and suffering humanity 
hut going beyond it to all the sentient and consciaua creatures 
that walk or crawl upon the earth as Lord Buddha's compassion 
was limitless without a hDrizort. 

5. As this is the date and the hour Jixed for blis adoration 
1 simply remind you that Lord Buddha was one of the Greatest 
of India's saintly sons, the 9th Avatar of our beloved brothers 
the Hindus^ Close and intimate are the ties that unite the 
Hindu world with the Buddhistic world for His sake. He is 
as we all know one of the world's great teachers "Jagat Guru. 

6. Though discreetly silent as to the 'creator—God' idea 
or as to the diverse theories of creation of the world. He 
founded his practical ethico-psychic religion for the moral and 
spiritual uplift of mankind by inculcating the knowledge and 
practice of His noble eight-fold path and following the |0 
noble precepts which you see are engraved on the stone 
tablet in front of you. He made mankind responsible to itself 
for achieving salvation. It no longer depended on the caprice 
of any God or Gods or on the prayers or ya;^ and yagmas 
of the Brahman priests. He enjoined, to quote from '‘The 
Light of Asia" 

Pray not. The Darkness will not brighten. Ask 
Nought from the silence* for it cannot speak, 

Vea not your mournful minds with pious pains ; 

Ah Brothers, sisters seek 

Nought from the helpless Gods by gift and hymn 
Nor bribe with blood, nor feed with fruits and cakes* 
Within yourselves deliverance must be sought : 

Lach man his prison makes. 

Each hath such Lordship as the loftiest ones 
Nay with Powers above, around below 
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As with all flesh and whatsoever lives 
Karma maketh Joy and woe^ ' 

7* As on the one hand Lord Buddha emancipated man 
from the thraldom of Cods and Qoddeases and the Brahman 
priesthood. Me on the other hand chained man down to hifi 
own Katmic law. hb Karma being not only his acts but his 
thoughts as well. Therefore Lord Buddha laid down that man 
must learn how to control hts thou^dits. He must practise to 
have good thoughts and hanish bad ones. He must be truthful 
and develop an attitude of noU'cleaving Co the good things of 
the world and the flesh. He must be self-analytic, cullivatmg 
purity of life by the controlling of passions, by the regulation 
of his food and avoiding all intorricatlng drinks. Hb treat¬ 
ment of all should be on an equal footing of kindness without 
distinction of colour » caste or creed or sei. Lord Buddha 
emancipated women and those that were of low birth in Society. 
Man must develop deep dunking and mcdilarion. These are 
the rudimentary steps of the ladder for gradually climbing up 
step hy step to the ethereal height of that spiritual perfection 
which may be styled Nirvana, 

8. Buddhism is die Erst organised missionary religion of 
India (nay of the world as well) and when it was launched 
it had to fight its way to the front competing as against 62 
other religious sects which were going about wandering a]] 
over the country, each proclaiming the truth of its own parti¬ 
cular groove. The then Aryan Soceiety was in a decadent 
condition. There, social and religious revolts aa against the 
Brahminic Pnesthood and VedLic practices had already set 
Further you find that society was wholly "given to pleasure, 
ensnared in pleasure, enchanted with pleasure, though sunk 
deep In sorrow it tried to drown ita sorrow in pleasure" to 
quote Lord Buddha's own words on the subject. Those 
remarks—how aptly they fit in with Indian conditions lu-day! 

9, Another very significant factor in Buddhism is that 
it is based on rationalism. It is a reasoned religion subject to 
your honest investigation as to the path way laid dawn. It 
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points to ihe high road of "jiiaji Marga'* or ^^paiihway to 
salvation througb wisdom” without any quarrel or disputa¬ 
tion with those in the valley beneath following the by-paths 
of faith. According to us anybody can be h Buddhist by 
simply following the Noble Eightfold Path and yet retaining 
his faith in his childhoodi'a diviniiy whatever that might be. 
There is no bar to a Christian or a Musalman or a Shakta 
worshipper from trying the Noble elgKt-fold path. 

10, In connection with the condition of our country 
to-day it is necessary for me to tell you what Lord Buddha 
told the halama Princes to do^ They approached him 
and put this question : Lord» Brahmans and sectarian 

teachers visit us and preach their respective doctrines 
each one solemnly asserting that what he teaches is the only 
truth and all the rest is false and on this account, Lo rd, douht 
has overtaken us and we do not know which teaching to 
accept. The Buddha replied: ”lt is in the narurc of things 
that doubt should arise. Do not believe in traditions merely 
because they have beerx handed down for many gene radons and 
in many places ; do not believe in anything because it is 
rumoured and spoken of by many j do not believe because 
the written statement of some old sage is produced : do not 
believe in what you have fancied thinking that because it is 
extra-ordinary it must have been impla nted by a Dev a or a 
Wonderful being. After obseruoffon end analysis ujften l^ agrees 
with reoaon and is conduciioe to the goatl and benefit of one 
and all, then accept ii and lioe ap to it.** How his sane advice 
to the Kalama Princes is fittingly applicable to the distracted 
condition of India to-day where all manner of faith cults are 
allowed to flourish unchecked and unheeded. 

n. It Was due to the self sacrificing Buddhist miBaionaries 
that the spiritual influence of India had travelled as far weat 
aa Syria Palestine Greece Alexandria in Eigypt and from that 
cultural centre radiating its light even to Roime and Britain 
where it Is believed the Dmids were Buddhista and bo far 
north os Central Asia^ Tibet, Siberia and so far east as 
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BurTna^ China. Japan, Korio and so Far south and south cast 
aa Ceylon^ Sdam^ Cambodia. Anam and all the Islands of 
the Indian Archipelago and the Pacific. It was hy no means 
a negligible Budhistic Empbe under the canopy of Lord 
Buddha^s compassionate religious mubreUa. 

(TO be contmued) 


THE BUDDHA JAYANTI AKD THE OPENING OF THE “AMNDA 
VIHARA" IN BOMBAY 

A distinguished gathering of ladies and gentlemen was 
present at the Bat Yamunabai L. Mail Charitable HospitaL 
Byculla* on the occasion of the opening ceremony of the 
Ananda Vihara and to conseemte the memory of Bhagwan 
Buddha s 2555th Birth Day on Saturday the 2nd May» 
H. the Maharaja Saheb Caekwar of Baroda was to have 
Opened the Vihara ; but in the unavoidable absence on 
account of the aickness of the Maharaja the opening ceremony 
was perfonned by the Rev. Oitama. Mr. M. R. Jayakar* 
Bar-at-Law, presided over the function. Among the distin¬ 
guished persons present were Sir M. Viswcffvaraya, lately 
Dewan of Mysore. Sir Lallubhai Samaldas, Dewan Bahadur 
V. T. Knshnamachan, Dewan of Baroda, Dewan Bahadur 
K, Mh Javeri and Mr. Madgaonkar. ex-Judge of the Bombay 
High Court. Consul General of Jugo-Slovakia. Rev. Too Kai 
of China, L. R. Tairsee, H. Nana Shankar Seth, and many 
distinguished Indian, Burmese, Ceylonese. Chinese and 
Japanese personages. 

On the request of Dr. A. L. Nair the President of the 
Buddha Society. Rev, Otlama declared the Vihara open. 

GoeAtuor's Message. 

Dewan Bahadur Krisbnamachari then read a message from 
the Maharaja regretting his absence. TKe message dealt 
with the great teachings of Lord Buddha, 
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(The copy of the speech of H. H. The Maharaja. Shiee 
Sayajttao Gaekwar of Baroda, is given below.} 

Prof. Dharniananda Ko^mtibi thanking Rev. Ottama for 
performing the opening ceremony recalled whal the Maharaja 
of Baroda had done during the last quarter of a century for 
spreading the teachings of Lord Buddha in India. 

He said that the principle of Ahlmea waa preached by 
Parahva at least three centuries before Buddha. What Buddha 
did was to put it into practice and to socialize it. He drew 
the attention of the audience to the pride with which eastern 
countries lite China and Japan looked at India and added the 
only way to make India great was to put Lord Buddha's 
teachings into piacdce. 

Sjt. C. Muchhala, the Hon. Secretary of the Society then 
read out a number of messages which included those from 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malavjya, Nawab Sir Hyder Jung 
Bahadur, Sir Sabnis. Dr. Rajabally Patel, Mahabodhi Society, 
Madame Wadia etc. 

Rev. Ottama then delivered a sennon on Buddha's life 
and teachings. 

Sir Lallubhai Samaldas proposing Sjt. M. R. Jayakar to 
the Chair eulogized his services to the Society and to the 
country. Prof. N. K. Bhagwat seconded and Sjt. Jayakar 
occupic.d the chair and delivered his presidential address — 

Mr. Jayai^a/a address. 

Mr. M. R. Jayakar in the course of hia Presidential 
address congratulated Dr. Nair on his public spirit and aud 
that the opening of the Anand Vlhara was the crowning glory 
of his life, other similar acts of hia being the opening of a 
Medical College and the opening of the Hospital. He had 
that day dedicated to the public of Bombay a really Useful 
institution which he hoped would be largely availed of, by 
the religiously inclined people. A Vihara meant that place 
where religion "sportively dwells'* in the sense that there, 
it is unhampered by convention, sect or religion. The fact 
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tliat it waa m the heart oF a city like Bombay aclded to tta 
importaiice ancl uscfulncaa, for the obsessed and tired-out 
man in life could well lum his attention to the institutioiii and 
find solace and peace within its walla. The ^eatneas of 
Buddhism lay in the fact that it was spread without the sacrifice 
of a single life or the spilling of one drop of blood. The 
three great features of Buddhism that made a direct appeal 
to people were itg simplicity, its conception of life, that it 
was gift to every living being whether man or beast for 
self-expression and self-development and lastly its freedom 
from the ritualism and superstition. These charactenstics 
made it simple, accessible and practicable. It was a God- 
blessed religion, because it did not recognise a separate God 
and believed each man and woman to have God in him. 

Mr. Jayakar hoped that like the old Vihaias this one would 
help people to realise more and rnoie the afiinity between 
man and man and life and life. He believed it would 
dispense with sectarianism and bring about real unity and 
harmony. 

Dewan Bahadur K. M. Javeri, on bebaJf of the Society 
thanked Sjt. Jayakar for presiding at the gathering. Dr. A. L. 
Nair the President of the Society garlanded Sjt, Ja^'akar and 
the meeting came to a close. 


GAEXWAR'S SPEECH. 


Ladies and Gentlemen, 

When the President of the Buddha Society requested me 
to perform the opening ceremony of 
^ the ‘'Ananda Vihara,'^ I thought it my 

duty to accept the call and it has indeed been a most pleasant 
duty to me to have had the opportunity of associating myself 
to-day with an undertaking of this noble nature whose sole 
object is to promote the cause of humanity^ Having to go 
on a tour of inspection to Okhamandal, I wag at first, feeling 
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a little neJ-vouB about my being able to be present here to-«lay, 
but [ am glad that I have been able to return in bme and 
to fulfil my engagement. 


of B^iddhi 


As you all know^ the essence of Buddha^s teachings 
IB the great respect he attached to life, 
irrespective of caate^ creed or scs^ in 
the pursuit of the path of emancipation 
by training, controllmg and purifying the three avenues of 
Bcdon — body, spirit and mind. 


Ef«nc:e 

tcuihirtB*, 


3. A good deal of the success of the faith is due to the 

order of monks founded by Buddha 
Or^RDiKtl life In tlie j >- t' t p 

Sangha. iangha v^hich first 

ensured for this religion its great vitality 
and its rapid spread, the members repeating the three refuges 
namely to the Buddha (Intelligence) to the Dharma (Law) 
and to the Sangha (the Assembly) and taking vows of abstain¬ 
ing from all that is unhealthy and wicked. Gautama tried to 
start an organised life in the Sangha and through the members 
of that body, he dUseminated his teachings. He dehned the 
scope of religion as active charity and cultivation of good 
thoughts and destruction of evil ones. He awakened all the 
classes to a sense of the real duty that they owed to man and 
all living creation. He started Viharas to localise the aedvides 
of the Sangha, by providing means of education, imparting 
of religious instruction, opening of hospitals and doing all 
kind of humanitarian work. Tlie Viharas, for a long dme* 
fostered a healthy spirit of fellow feeling encouraged aits and 
proved to be centres from which social, religious, moral and 
intellectual movements spread in all directions. 


A few olwervkUon*. 


] should have liked to say Emmethitij^ on the growth 
and decline of Buddhism and compare 
It with other religions ^ but in doing so. 
I shall only be tasking out your patience which I do not wish 
to do. 1. therefore^ wish to confine myself to making only a 
few obaervadoTu, 
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5. If we make a companion of the ^eat Faiths of the 
World, We learn that they mostly aj-o^c 

“ * p«'«' °v«^n 

BuperabLton. by Buperstition and. priest-craft. Zoaster 

pTotesbed against the superstition of his 
time and country. Tlie Hrst tenets of Chnsdanity were appeals 
to revert to the true spirit of the Jewish faith. The mission 
of Martin Luther was to preach the return to QirLstamly as 
taught by Christ himself. The mission of Shri Shankaracharya 
was to restore and purify the different Hindu sects which had 
grown old, feeble and degraded. 


The old order cfiangeth^ yielding place to new. 

Lest one good custom should corrupt the world, 

Thus God fulfils hxmself in many ways. 

So the Faith of Buddha was his noble doctrine promuh 
gated as a vigorous protest against the gross superstition and 
priest craft of the Brahminieal order which preached "iCanna 
Kanda and the vain attempt to attain salvation by asceticism 
and the worship of idols. Even the modem movements 
preach in the same spirit of healthy reform. 

6, Long had Buddha felt that life is vanity, full of suffering 

c u sympathy and he. the son of 

a king secretly stole away from the 
palace, renouncing rank, wealth and family joys and betook 
himself to the pursuit of philosophy and religion. He practised 
severe penances to acquire superhuman wisdom and powers 
but convinced of the futility of the oterciscs. he was seized 
with the temptation to return to hia home and worldly affairs 
but at last, the light of hope broke upon him as he perceived 
that in self-conquest and universal love, lay the true path of 

salvation. That instant, he became the BUDDHA_ the 

enlightened one. 

7. Strange to say, the faith of the Buddha no longer 

, a 1 j prevails in the land of his birth but 

mHucncc qi doctniitt. t- _i - i 

hw dexitnnes have lerl mefiaceable 
(nark on the country and to-day,, he is regarded as an 'Avatar.' 
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8. JuBt M the 

Luentiitl diH'lriuc 
Buddhisn]. 


Foufider of the Christian Church inaii^u- 
^ rated his mifieion by the sermon on the 
Mount, go Gautjarna Buddha expounded 
the casentiaLs of his doctrine in his first 


diacourae m the deer park at Samath, “setting in motion the 
wheel of the law.“ There are two aims which men ahould 
renounce: complete absorption in those things whose atpac^ 
lions depend upon the passions on the one hand, and the 
practice of asceticism on the other, which is painful—but there 
is the middle path — the golden mcan^ — which opens the eyea, 
bestows undefTstanding and leads to peace, to insight, to the 
highest wisdom, to Nirvana, So judged certain men with 
their fimte powers of knowledge. Verily, it is the eightfold 
path’—right views, right aspirations, right speech, right conduct. 
Kght mode of livelihood, right effort, right mindfulness and 
right rapture. 


9. What we want is pence. The means to attain it 

u . , , loving kindness and Ahimsa or 

now p«*cc ■■ attained, , , . , 

harmJessness. Hatred cannot cease by 

hatred, it ceaaes by love. Overcome evil with good. This 
is the essence of true religion. 

10. The teachings of Buddha are glorioush^ simple and 

The idul worth following. His doctrines have 

been the consolation in life and death, 
to untold millions, softening wild and savage races, by tender 
words of loving kindness, raising of the Nohle Aryan middle 
path. 


II. In these days of strife and the clashes of races and 

, , , teligiDns., we are in need of the ethical, 

needed. , , , . , 

humanitarian and altnustic aspects of 

religion. To achieve this ideal in a cosmopolitan city like 
Bombay^ there would be no better institution than the “Ananda 
VihaTa.” 
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No high 
theji Tnith. 


cligic 


[2, There can be no higher relLginn than Truth which 
alone leads to happiness. Establish 
the truth in ycLff mind, for the Truth 
U the image of Cod. 

Ladies and gentlemen, 1 do not wish to detain you 
longer, Di, Anandrao Nail's haa been 
a Labour of love* The College, indus¬ 
trial works and the charitable hospital named after his mother 
are all living examples of hU humanitarian and charitable 
ideals and this splendid building which I have the honour to 
open hag been the crowning glory, 

H, I congratulate Dr* Naii and the Buddha Society on 
this, their great work. 1 trust that this 
symbol of Buddha's greatness and self- 
sacrifice will be an incentive to many others to follow In their 
Footsteps, to the best of their abilities. I hope this institution 
will be a source of consolation and inspiration to the poor 
and suffering and aflord a quiet retreat to those who stand in 
need of peace, 

15. I have milch pleasure in declaring the VlHARA open. 

I thank you^ Eh, Nair, for so kindly 
inviting me to perform this function. 
May this bring peace and happiness to all. 


Source o( inspiisUen. 


Peace to ell. 


THE WAISAKHA DAY CELEBRATIONS 

Celebrations in Calcutta. 

The Waisakha Day fell, this year, on the 2nd of May last. 
It was the 2533th arinivcrsary of our Lord's birth, the 252Dth 
anniversary of His attainment of ArhatshJp and the 2d75th anni¬ 
versary of His Mahaparinibbana. Every year, the Walsakha Day 
sends a thrill to the heart of every Buddhist, makes him forget 
for the time being all the humdrum business of human life, 
and reminds him of the inspiring and ennobling Message of 
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Ac Wabakt. Day. Y«. the WaJaakha Day ha. a m«,.ge 
Of Ita own^thd three important events of the Great i^Wcr'a 
b-rth. attoimucnt of Arhat^hip and Mahapariiiibbana eould not 
have taken place on one particular day of the year without 
any significance. The message of the Wamakha Day is this— 
every hnm^ being that is bom with all apprehensions of 
^ffcnng before him can by dint of his own exertion# attain the 
highjt perfection of human life and can face death boldly, 
for death to him does not cany its ordinary connotations^ 
death to him i# the mere physical deliverance from 
this constantly changing matetial world of name and form 
(^ma ^d rup^ to the non-chaniriiig state of Immortality 
(Amatadhatu). The BuddhLsta have the opportunity to ponder 
on the same day, over the three important facts of their 
Great (VWer s birth. con<juesl of birth, and defiance of death 
and m realise the glorious message which [a given above, 
w/ - •'[l^abodhi Society of Calcutta celebrated the 

^ “ befitting manner. The Dharma- 
rajika Chaitya Vihara where the relic of the Great Master is 
enshrined was tastefully decorated with flags and bunting#. 
Ifeanbful lotuses supplied by our friend. Dr. N, Roy* decked 
the dark stupa and the marble statue of the Lord in the temple 
which resounded all throughout the day with the scriptural 
recitaPons made hy the Bhikkhu# and laymen alike. The 
temple became the rendezvous for brother Buddhists of the 
city who lie scattered aU over the town and scarcely meet one 
mother. Great inconvemence is gcneraily felt on the Waisakha 
Day owing to the fact that the Waisakha Day j# not observed 
m ^ngal as a public holiday. We therefore take this oppor¬ 
tunity of appealing to the Government, public offices and 
inshhibons of Bengal to declare the Waisakha day as a pubKc 
holiday. 


In the evening, the Society convened a public meeting which 
was largely attended by the Buddhists and non^Buddhlat# alike 
Ur b, N. Das Gupta. «,A., Ph.D.. Principal. Calcutta Sanskrit 
Uillege* the chsbnguished Indian Philosopher presided. Poet 
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Rabindra Nath Tagore and his talented niece Sra. SaraU Devi 
composed for the occasion two sofigiJ in Bengali (which weic 
published in the Waisaltha issue of the Mahabodhi). Poet 
Tagore's song whs aimg by Mr* S* Ghoah. a teacher of music 
at Santiniketan and Sm. Sarala Devi's song was aung by a 
chorus of ladies and gentlemen iunder the supervision of 
Mrs. Kumudini Boae. B*A,, of the Bharat® Stri Mahamandal 
(Silesha Sadan). The songs were much appreciated by the 
audience* Mi* 5* C. Mukhen«* Vice-President of the M. B. S* 
welcomed the gueata on behalf of the Society and read a 
report discussing the various activities of the Society during 
tl t last year* The report has been published in this issue. 
Messrs. B. L* Broughton. MJV* (Oxon*), H. W. B. Moreno* 
Sachindra Nath Mukheijee* M,A*. B.L.* CounciUoT Calcutta 
corporation, and J. Chaudhuiy, Bar-et-Law addressed the 
meeting and spoke on the life and activities of Lord Buddha. 
Sn the end. Dr. Das Gupta gave a nice speech empharismg the 
outstanding character of Buddhist philosophy. lire only 
system of Indian philosophy that counts is Buddhist philosophy* 
Even Sankara, the greatest of Brahmanical philosophers 
borrowed largely from the Buddhist philosophers like Veeu- 
bandhu, although he declared himself to be antagonistic to 
Buddhism”—in words like these one of the greatest living 
Indian philosophers. Dr* Das Gupta paid his homage to 
Buddhist philosophy and he was lustily cheered as he con¬ 
cluded his speech. The meeting ended late at fright with 
a vote of thanks to the chair. Ught refreshments were offered 
to the guests. 

The Maha Bodhi Society celebrated the sacred event at 
the following places also i^Buddhagayo, Gaya* Benares and 
Madras, 

Buddha Day Celebration at Kuh&eonc. 

For the third time the Buddha'day waj celebrated with 
great pomp and festivity by the members of the Tamang 
Buddhist Association, All the members of the Buddhiat com' 
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muiuty were present m Jarge numbers. The festival that 
commenced a week before closed on tbe 2nd May 1931. at the 
Tamang Buddhist monastery and the Tamang Buddhist priests 
led by Rev. Kunjyo RangdoU Lama, Palden Lama, Nlirboo 
Lama^ Ratnaman Lama and others recited the Buddhist scrip¬ 
ture Satasahasrika Pragnaparomila in Tibetan. 

On the 3rd May, 1931, there was Buddhist service in honour 
of Buddha Sakyamuni. A grand procession, comprising the 
Tamangs and other Buddhists and sympathetic and invited 
citizens started from the monastery at about JO A. M. The 
Buddhist scriptures were taken in procession by the Tam an g 
ladies round the town area and returned at about 2-30 p, M. 
when photons were taken. 

There were short speeches by the Secretaries in [he 
Tamang Buddhist monastery Hall which wai gorgenuaiy and 
tastefully decorated. The audience was then treated with light 
refreshment. 


Blooha Day at LucJChiow. 

The Buddha Day was celebrated with the usual pomp and 
eclat in the Buddha Temple, Latouche Rond, Lucknow, on 
May I. 7, and 3. (931, The temple was illuminaled, songs 
in praise of the Buddha were sung to the accompaniment of 
musical instruments and orphans of the local Sri Ram Orphanage 
were given a hearty feed. The speakers on the three days 
included Prindpal S. C. Sen of the Shia College Mr. Beni 
Prasad Bhatnagar, Head Master of the Aminabad High School, 
Professor Subramania Iyer, Head of the Department of Sanskrit 
and Prakrits, Lucknow Umveraity, Mr. Jagat Moban Lai, 
Advocate, Mahastvira Bbikkhu Bodhanandjli and Messrs. Shiva 
Charan Lai and Gangs Cbaran Lai. Th# chau t n the three 
days was rsccupSed by Mr. K. R. Jagribari, Advocate* Mr. A* P. 
Sen. Bar^at-Law and Mr. Kirpa Shanker Rajela, M.A., LL. M, 

A vast field from the life and Teachings of the Lord was 
covered by the learned speakers and the speeches were heard 
with rapt attention. Mr. Jagat Mohan Ul. Advocate* who is 
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also a famous poct. rcdted,. on tbe 2nd day, some cxceUenl 
lines from liLs masterly poem of five thousand lines, which 
he is compoEUng on the Life and the Teachings of the Ljsid. 

Some artistic oil paintingSH pictures and statuettes of the 
Lord were also profiimcntly exhibited. The Meetings ended 
amidst great enthusiasm. 


THE REFOEIM OF THE SAKGHA 

[A refutation of charges,) 

By U. Supassama, 

jfContinued from poge 2S4 of the Moy^/une issue. J 

In continuation of my refutations to the charges levelled by 
Rev, Prajnananda, B, A,, against the Buddhist* of Burmat may 
1 be permitted to bring my replies thereto to a conclusion. 

Rev, Prajnananda seems to be in earnest when he stated 
in his article under the above capdon that the monks should 
modernise the Vinaya rules. Rev* Prajnananda, not having 
studied the Tripitaka, is labouring imdcr the belief that the 
Vinaya can be moulded in any shape or Fashion to suit the 
times and conditions of the people and country where it ia 
preached and practised. ^'E^aijfthorflmelcaTica BuddhoWlpan'^ b 
a ukase adequate per ae to deter the most audacious schismatic 
monk from changing, adding to, Bubstraedng from, the sacred 
word of the Lord Buddha, albeit his intentions might be of the 
purest and sincerest character. Every Buddhist accepts each 
word of the Lord Buddha* be it the Suttanta. Vinaya or the 
Abhidhamma. as each image of the Lord : and no earthly or 
heavenly agency can reshape it in any other fashion, ITie 
Vinaya as well as the other two “baskets'* of the Law is 
unchangeable, immutable, permanent and good for all time* 
They arc not meant only for one class of people at some 
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periixl. The teachings of the Lord Buddha are compoaed of 
two varieties, one the immutable (ruth which has at all tiinci 
been ever existent whether Buddhas arj&e or whether Buddhaa 
do not arise* The other is his own commands, sayings and 
prohibitions which are also immutable^ unchangeable, perma¬ 
nent and good for all times, climes and peoples* In En^and 
a movement has been set on foot to reshape the Holy Bible 
m tbe light of the discovetiea of the modem sdence : and this 
movement has the support of the Conference of the Anglican 
Bishops held at Durham, The Bishops* conference held 
further that the story of the creadon of the world, Adam and 
Eve. Cane and Abel, the great dduge and a host of others are 
no longer acceptable by the sciendets of the mcxlerti times. 

If the reverend gentleman who desires to .nodemi^e the 
Vmaya rules were to know with what care the Tripitaka or any 
portion thereof b transcribed* it will dawn on him the nece^ity 
of never modernising the Vinaya or the Sutttnta or the Ahhi- 
dhamma. In order to secure the purity of the V^inaya, the 
Burmese King (Mindon Mintaragyi) committed the Vinaya* the 
Sutt3tita and the Abhldhamma Pitaka to marble stone slabs, 
anticipating that in the future schismatic monks might change 
the word of the Lord Buddha, and forestalling in fact monks 
of the calibre of Rev. Prainanauda. Has not Rev. Pra;nmnanda 
read about Upali (one of the Chief disciples of the 
Lord Buddha, who presided at the first Sanghayana 
r citation of the Vinaya rules) upbraiding Ananda for 
his negligence and omission in not asking for a definite 
ruling from the Lord Buddha himself when nearing Ms 
Pannihbana He said to Ananda that after his demise the 
Khuddanukhudda sikkhas need not be observed any longer. 

It was a moot question which could not even be decided 
by the 500 arahats who assembled there for the purpose 
of the Sanghayana. In the observance of the Vinaya mles, 
strictness to the adherence of the rtiles should be preferred 
to the toosene&s of the observance. "Garun Katva'* Is the key 
to solve all problems. Therefore where even the 500 arahats 
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who convened the Sanghayana Conference feared to tread. 
Rev. Prajnananda ruahed. 

Rev. Prajnananda pleaded most earnestly, and 1 would 
say almost piteously, that evening meals of solid food should 
be permitted ; and that handling of money should be allowed 
on travels, his reason for the former being that he had at one 
time experienced a great hunger and could not meet his 
opponent in controversy because of his empty stomach, the 
dme fixed for the debate being fixed in the evenii^. No other 
cogent reason has been given by him. A monk is allowed to 
eat almost the whole day, that is. he can cat from dawn till 
noon, a stretch of say about eight hours if we set down the 
dawn at four o’clock Ante Meridiam. The practice in Burma 

is to cook the first meal before dawn and cat it at dawn ; and 

to go the round foe the second meal with the begging bowl 
and cat it just before noon. Those who cannot afiord to cat 
two meals a day have to be contented with only one meal 
taken at about 9 A. M. They however cat light food after the 
solid meal before noon. After noon, nothing of a solid nature 
is permitted by the Vinaya to be partaken of by ^y Burm^ 
monk in Burma, to whatever sect he belongs. Liquids which 
will only quench thirst are allowed in the afternoon. If any 
monk takes any solid food by any chance, he commits the sin 
of Pacitta Apatti, and will not be dissolved from it unless he 
confesses and promises never to fall a prey to such sins. Black 
sheep there are many in every herd as the saying goes, but the 
fact remains that this Vinaya rules cannot be mutilated or 
deleted or even Improved upon. Devadatta. the brother-in-law 
of the Buddha, wanted to improve upon this rule and Uicd to 
prevail upon the Lord Buddha to prescribe only one solid meal 
a day to be taken at one place and in one reccptable. Lord 
Buddha laid down thirteen dhutangas (austerities) for any monk 
who may think that the rules of Vinaya are not strict enough. In 
fact 1 had myself on ordination as a monk thought that the 
rules of Vinaya are too lax and not strict enough. Many monks 
of my Uk were of the same opinion and they in consequence 
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practised a good many items of the thirteen dhutangas. The 
observance of the silas or the vinaya rules is merely of a passive 
character while the austerities are of the active character. 

Prajnananda seems to think that the functions of a 
monk arc to found schools and to educate boys and do no 
more. Tbe province of a monk is simply to learn the Tripitaka 
and to practise meditation to realise the truth of the Nibbina 
in this very life or in the life next to it. There are some who 
aspire to be Buddhas in Burma like those of the Mahayaira 
Sect ; but their number is not large. Pariyatti and Patipatti are 
the only two roads to be traversed by the monks ; and the 
teaching of mundane subjects to the lay pupils such as boys 
and girls is not within the province of a monk although such 
teaching may not transgress any of the Vinaya rules. 

As regards the handling of money on travels, it needs no 
refutation. It remains self-condemned. Under no pretext can 
a monk accept, cause to be accepted or even delight in. money 
or in, any anamaaa oatthu. Tliis being tCaliyuga and as 
the observance of the rule is not so strict as before, there might 
be some Burmese monks who accept gifts of money and 
handle it. They transgress the Vinaya rule every time and 
they are bound to be flung into Nhaya (the four states of 
misery) on their death if they die with this form of ApatH or 
sin. It was this chief sin which disintegrated the religion of 
the Lord Buddha in India. When the religion waned after a 
thousand years of the Lord Buddha’s Parinibbina. the Buddhist 
monks began to handle money and accepted it in bowls filled 
With water. Those monks also held that they could eat solid 
food if the shade of the noontide did not exceed two fingers* 
length after the sun had passed the meridian. In Tibet. China 
and Siberia the privilege has long since been extended to the 
whole evening before sunset I believe. Thus the rule of the 
Vinaya has been stretched to suit the mentality of the adherents 
of those countries. From the hme of Lord Buddha up to the 
present year. I have never come across any instance where any 
of the monks of Burma. Ceylon and Siam had ever complained 
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of hiingei and empty stomacks and their inahUity to discharge 
their duties and functions: because of that. There La a Pite 
Buimesc saying that the ey» and the Atotnach are purely 
matters of habit. Those who use to get up from bed from 
youth or infancy at dawn are ao habituated that they cannot 
remain in bed after dawn. Those who eat little cannot become 
gluttons. Those who refrain from catmg in the afternoon as 
the Buddhist monhs of the orthodox seof or the Hindus of the 
Middle Country will in every case suffer from indigestion if 
they were to cat tn the afternoon. This is the experience of 
the Burmese laymen who observe the Uposatha Sila for many 
days at a stretch, and who on resuming their usual meals on 
their return to their homes suffer from indigestion for the first 
few days almost invariably m all cases. 

The complairit of Rev. Frajnananda shows clearly that he 
has not practised abstenLiori from eating in the afternoon for 
any length of time. The laymen who fast for one or two days 
will undergo the same experience and will make the same 
complaint as Rev, Prajnananda. Such complaints from the 
laymen who Fast for a day or two are moat common in Burma 
and Siam^ but not in Ceylon, 

In conclusion 1 would say that the change advocated by 
Rev* Prajnanaiida is most undeshable aa it is an attempt to 
Hout the Pacitti Vinaya rule laid down by Lord Buddha him#!e]f. 
TTiig cannot by any stretch of the imagination be termed a 
kbuddalcmukbudda sikkba. Even if it were so. when it was 
not even disturbed by the 500 arahats who convened the first 
Sanghayana Conference, it ts surely not for a youthful novice 
like Rev, Prajnananda to attempt to set at naught the most 
perfect, immutable and salubrious Vinaya doctrines laid down 
by the Lord Buddha who disciple he dalms to be. 

\ We fnUite farther discussion on fhe topic introduced by 
Rop. Ptflr/ftDnafir/a. We hou^eOcf hope that all such efiscasswn 
would he free from persorud attach. Of course. Ret), Projna- 
nerndo itfrff he endfled fo a nght of repljjf.- —Editor, MaHA BooHI.] 



THE CROYDON BUDDHIST GROUP 


An image of tlie Buddha, the All-wiic Teacher* siting 
within a aWe of some green glazed material : fresh flowcia 
foxing an arc and halo of colour : three tiny threads of smoke 
riaing gracefully high into the calm air and then gently breaking 
in sKauJ^like Folds whilst a subtle and pleasing perfume pervade* 
the atmosphere ; a group of men and women gently intoning 
a set of phrasesf certain statements and promises, known the 
world over as ‘Pansil'. 

To picture this, one would think of a scene far east of 
Suez ; but it is not so* for it is a true drawing of an incident 
which took place, not once* but many times in a room in an 
Elnglish town, called Croydon, Surrey* 

Those present vrere for the most part English, their Leader 
an Englishman known to the Boy Scouts of many places and to 
dUFerent classes and sects a* *'Mr. Heb". 

This group. The Croydon Buddhist Group'* first came into 
being through the instrumentality of Mr. M* Deshumben of 
London and Pari*, at the close of 1929 C. E* but owing to 
reasons of health this gentleman resigned his portion of 
Hon. Secretary early in 1930, 

Owing to embarrassing financial circumstances, the group 
were unable to hold their October, November and December 
meetings at a hall, but a certain Ooydon lady kindly lent them 
a room in her own home ; a moat gracious act by one, who* 
in name, ia not a Buddhist. 

Several noted speakers, among whom figured the Bhikkhu 
Silacara, rendered the Croup much help, whilst members and 
friends contributed so generously, that meetings were able to 
be held again at Ruskin House. Croydon. 

In conclusion, one should remark that not only was the 
shrine always plentifully covered with Howers but that after^ 
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wards they were presented to the Qoydoti General Hospital, 
where they were much appreciated. 

For further information, please address letter* j BM/ZFXS, 
London, W,C. I, Elngland ! they will then be Forwarded to the 
Hon. Secretary, 

Blessings to all being*. 

Hermann E. Boedexer. 

Honorary Sccrefary, 


RAJGIR 
By G. L. Mukherjee. 

Rajgii or Rajagaha is a village thirteen and half 
miles to the west of the Sub-divi^on of Behar. There is a 
road connecting Rajgir and Behar. The village contains a 
dispensary and an inspection bunglow. rest house and Dharam- 
sale. Originally Raj^ was the capital of Jaiasandha a pre¬ 
historic King of Magadha and Chedi (Bundelkhand). Jara- 
sandha is mentioned in the Mahabharata as the hero who 
took a prominent part in the war. The remains of his fortress 
can be seen in the massive walls climbing the neighbouring 
hills. Blmbisara built his capital in the valley between the 
hills which formed the fortress of jarasandha. Lord Buddha 
during Bimbisara^s reign frequendy visited Rajgir, Here 
Buddha first studied under the Brahmans Alara and Uddaka 
and after the attainment of Buddhahood he used to retreat 
here. His favourite resort being bamboo grove (kalanda 
veluvana) close to the northern gap of the hill known as 
Gridhrakuta^ Vulture^* peak. Ajatasatru, Bimbisara^s succes¬ 
sor, built a capital in the north of the old city and elected 
a stupa over his share of Bu ddha s ashes. Rajgir ceaied to 
be the capita] since the foundation of Pataliputra by Udaya. 
It. however, continued to be a place of pil^mage. Mahinda 
son of Asoka lived in a hermitage in the Gridhrakuta and f 
am told Asoka died in one of these holy peaks. 
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The mo<leTn is situated on the site of Ajatasatru a 

city which comprises parallel ranges running weal and south¬ 
west from Giriak. Here in the valley, among ihe hills the 
city of Rajgriha was built. In the north and cast of the valley 
are SailagmH Chhctagirl, Ratnagiri, Vipvtlagiri, Baibharagiti, 
and on the south are UdaJgln and Sonagiri. The remains of 
the Walls arc usually very thick about eighteen feet {16^ ft,) 
wide faced with massive undressed stones without mortar. 
On the Bamanganga side the walls are not in bad condition. 
The Inner line is throughout condnuoiie from UdayagSFi to 
Ratnagiri through Nekpai embankment over Ratnogiri and 
Bhaibharagiri and thence crosses to Sonagiri by a very wide 
wall. West of the modem village is a hollow mound which 
marks the site of a stupa sbrty feet (60 ft.) high built by 
Asoka. There is a brick mound, in the centre about twenty 
feet {20 ft.) high on the top of which is a jain temple called 
Mohabir Math. Inside the valley at the southern foot t>f the 
Baibhara hill alongside the road leading to the site of old 
Rajgiri, there is an artificial cave Sonbhandar, cut out from 
solid rock. 

The SoWaponni coues. TTiere is an inscription on the 
outside of the cave, which says that Mimi Votrodev made two 
caves for the monks who desired to attain nirvana and those 
caves are renowned for the athats. The cave« are situated on 
the northern side of the same hill and a mile from the Pippala 
stone house. 


SHALIMAR GARDENS 

(A Note.) 

With reference to my notes on the above appearing in 
the Vesak issue of the Maha Dodhi, Pandit 5heq Narain sends 
the following 

The Moghul gardens. 5hafjmar, Nishat and Nosim were 
built by Moghul Emperors and not by Buddhist Kings. Young- 
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husband, in his work on Kashmir, says that the celebrated 
Buddhist Priest or rather Bhikkhu Nagarjun lived at Harvin. 

excavations in the viotiity of the lake /dorOin show that 
a Bnddhbt Monastery eidsted there. The formei two gardens 
receive their supply of watw from the overfiow of this lake 
and the Srinagar water works draw their supply from this 
lake, 

] saw polished columns, brackets and lintels of black 
marble in tbe £rst two gardens, the polish is of the some kind 
as We see in Asokan column and lion capital in Satnath and 
other Asokan columns in Fataliptitra (Patna). The lotus, the 
Sinhasana, and the floral design on these are purely Buddhist. 
In all probability these coluimns etc. were taken from the 
Buddhistic Monastery at Harvin. These terraced gardens are 
most beaudlul and undoubtedly show the taste of Moghul 
Elmperors for gardens. The design of a terraced garden was 
not. however, new, as wc know that a terraced garden of 
Kashuj type, belonging unquestionably to the Buddhist period 
exists up to the present day at Pan fore (three miles from Kalka 
Railway Station) in the Patiala State. 

P. P. SiRIVARDHAN. 


THE NATAL BUDDHIST SOCIETY'S ELEVENTH ANNUAL 
GENERAL MEETING 

There was a very large attendance of members and general 
public at the Deventh Annua! General Meeting of the Natal 
Buddhist Society, held at its Head Quarters, "Buddhist Home" 
Asoka Road, k'lo Randles Road. Mauville, Durban, on 
January Iflth 1931. 

In opening the mcctiiig Mr. A. C, Periasamy the president, 
congratulated the society on the good work achieved by the 
members last season, particularly stressing tbe work of 

the Joint Secretaries and Treasurer, 

The other speakers were Messrs. A. Hathamuniar, M, R. 
Pill ay, M. lohn, and Mr. Naidoo. 
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With tKc acceptance of the Annual Report and the balance 
sheet the meeting then proceeded with the election of office 
beaien. 

Office-Bearers for the Year 193 L 

Pettrom 

L The Vencraible Anagarika Dharmapala, the Buddhist 
Missionary of England and India. 

2* Sake Yamasaki Esq.^ Vice-Consul for Japan in S. A. 

3. Ho Tsang Eaq.i foe China in S* Africa IConauL-General). 
4* T. Shoa Elsq.> Vice-CoMul for China in S. A. 
k^fce-Pafron —Messrs. John Moonusamy^ Frank Moothusamy 
and Mrs. A. C. PeriaBamy» 

Hon, Life Vice-President: —Messrs. A. C. Periasamy, R. S. 

Venketas and P* S* Subramoniar. 

President Mr, A. C. Perlasamy, 

k'^/ce-Presfdent:—Mr. A, Thumbiran and Mr. V, T, Pillay. 
Chairman ;—Mr. M. Hamasamy^ 

Joint Hon. Secretiaries :—Messrs. C. C. Swami & A, Doraisamy. 
Hon, Treasurer:—Mr, T, M, Cjiinnasamy. 

Hon. Correspondenl —Mr. A. NalhamuntSf, 

CommiMcc:—Messrs. P. Marrie, M. Moothusatny, K. 
Chlnnapen, M. Doraisamy. J. Luthuniah, P, Maduray, 
J, Moomisamy, L, Nagamuthu, Mrs. C, C. Swami, Mrs. C. 
V, Chinnasamy, Mrs. A. Suihee. 

Ceremony ConductorMr. T, S, Chinnappen, 

Afusicians:—Mr, N, Kunniappen and A. Suthee. 


NOTES AND NEWS 

MuLACANDHAXim VlHARA OpFJ^NG CeREKTONY. 

Readers of the Mahahodhl are aware that the Mulagandha 
Kud Vihara is complete. The opening ceremony has been 
fixed to lake place in November next. Our President, the 
Hon^bie Mr, Justice M, N. Mukherjee. M,A,, B.L,, has on 
behalf of the Society sent an invitation to H. E. the 
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Viceroy and Governw-Cenejal of indii^ to perfomi the Formal 
opening of the Vihara. The foundei of the Society» Ven'ble 
Anagarika Dharmapala has invited Buddhists of all countries 
to participate in the historic events That great leader of the 
Buddhistic movement has expressied the earnest wish that the 
Buddhists will gather in their hundreds to take part in the 
ceremony and usher in this new eia of Buddhist revival at 
the sacred Migadaya. We know his wish will he hilhlled and 
Buddhists of all countries in theii hundreds will come to 
Samath to witness the ceremony. The onerous task of making 
proper arrangements for our visitors and making the event a 
success will soon devolve upon the Society whose present 
resources are quite madequate for the purpose. A moderate 
estimate of Rs. 5{)00/- haa heen made by the Ven hie 
Dharmapala for the necessary expenses. Besides, the last 
hiU of the contractor for Rs» 16,000/- i* still staring us in 
the face. We appeal to Buddhist men and women m all 
countries to contribute this amount of Rs. 21,000/- without 
delay. Sarnath beheld the dawn of Buddhistic faith and 
history is going to repeat itself at the self-same spot. Buddhlat 
brothers of the world—hurry up with your contributions 
and gel ready to welcome the sun of Buddhism that will 
again rise at Sarruith. 

* • * * • 

Mr, B, L. Broughton's Departure for Burma. 

Our esteemed brother, B. L. Brou^ton, M.A, (Oxon.) left 
Calcutta in the 2nd week of May for Chittagong en rouie to 
Rangoon. He put up at Chittagong in the Buddhist Temple and 
became in no time very popular with the Chittagong Buddhists 
who very much appreciated his affable nature and profound 
scholarship in Buddhistic Uteratme. News is to hand that he has 
left Chittagong and is at present at Akyab. We are sure that 
he will get a very warm Teceptlon at the hands of out Burmese 
cD-rellgionists who will And in him a real Buddhist who 
moves and lives and has his being, as it were, in Buddhism. 
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Late Siva Charan Lal. 

Siva Charan Lal of LucLnow^ U, P-* India^ wLase name 
19 not probably imknown to readers of the Mababodhi is no 
more. We iiverc shocked to bear of his sudden and premature 
death. A sincere believer in Buddhism himself^ he woe 
burning vritb enthasiaam to revive the great faith In his 
country and for that purpose, he wielded his pen and money 
according to bis power without any ^vaverings. His death 
will cause a gap in the growing Buddhist community of India 
which it will be dilhcult for a long time to fill up. We offer 
OUT sincere condolence to the members of the bereaved family. 

• • * 9 

The Society Library. 

The Society Library at Calcutta ia as old as the Calcutta 
branch of the Sfsciety itself. It contains a very nice coUection 
of books on Buddhism in addition to books on almost every 
branch of human knowledge. A large portion of these books 
consists of free gifts from our friends, generous authors arid 
publishers belonging to all lands on earth. Besides these 
books, we receive a large number of magazines, periodicals, 
dailies etc. in exchange for our Journal^—The Maha Bodhi 
and all of these are kept for the public in the free Reading 
Room attached to the Library, The Corporation of Calcutta 
has granted for thU year the sum of Rs. 25/- for the purchase 
of new books. We hope that this grant would be increased 
next year. The Governing Body of this Society has formed 
a Library Sub-Committee consisting of the following members 
in order to devise ways and means of improving the Library :— 

Preafdenf i 

(]) Mr. S. C. Mukherjee, Bar-al-Law. 

A'/embers : 

(2) Charu Chandra Bose. 

(3) .. Susil Ch. Khasnabls. M. A.. B. L. 

(4) ,, Tuisi Charan Roy, Councillor, Calcutta 

Corporation. 
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(5) Sachindra NatL Mukherjee^ Advocate, 

Calcutta High Court. 

(6) Dr. Sandram Chattcrjee, Councillor,. Calcutta 

Corporadoa. 

Secretary : 

(7) Mi, Devapiiya Walislulia. 

We are glad to note that Mr. T, C. Roy and Dr. Santiraui 
Chatterjee, Councillors, Calcutta Corporadon, est-oRlcio 
members of the Sub-Committee are taking great interest in the 
Library affaire. It has been said by an Elnglkh savant that the 
modem university ties in a libiaty. A good library which 
possesses books on every branch of human knowledge helps 
greatly now-a-days to impart knowledge to the masses. We 
therefore hope our friends and members wUl make an unceasing 

and strenuous effort to improve the condition of the Library, 

• * • « • 

DlSTINCLlSHEO VlSjTORS, 

Mr, T. Higuchi, a master artist of Japan who came to Calcutta 
and exhibited his paintings and those of some of his brother 
artists of Japan at the recent Art exhibition held at the Calcutta 
School of Art paid a visit to uur Society. We publish a short 
sketch about this Ekiddhtst artist of Japan in this issue of our 
Journal. The Japanese artists are welhknown for their accurate 
nature'Study and we understand that the pictures of the 
Japanese ardsta at the Calcutta exhibition were much appre¬ 
ciated by the Indian public. Mr, Higuchi visited the Society 
temple and took great interest in the reproductions of the 
Ajanta paindnga on the walls of the Shrine Room. We wish 
Mr, Higuchi all happiness and success in life. 

We are also glad to note that Mr. M. Hara, the Japanese 
CoTWul at Calcutta was very kind enough to pay a visit to the 
Society with Mrs. Hara and Mr. 5. C. Mukherjee, Vice* 
President and Mr. Devapriya Walismha, Secretary of the 
Society accorded them a very cordial recepdon and they 
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weie delighted to hear of the vanou^ activities of the Society 
in the ceuae of Buddhiem. 

• * * V 

Triratnankur Saiwtti of CknTAcoNC. 

We are in receipt of a report of the activities of the 
Truatnankura Samiti of Chittagong, The objects of the Samid, 
as Laid down in the Report are ;—^|) ErducBtion of the Bhikkhus 
and Samaneras ; {2) LJevelopmetit of Btiddhiatic culture and 
formation of the Buddhist Community on a religious basis and 
(3) Collection of funds for the publication of^religious treatises. 
In apite of the inadequate resources of the Samiti, it has been 
able to do much beneficial work in execution of the above 
objects. Secretaries of the Samiti—Sumangala Mah^tbavik 
and Dharnmaloka Sthavir have earned the gratitude of the 
country by their philanthropic work. We hope the Samiti will 
receive help and encouragement from the Buddhist community 
of this country. 

« * * « 

The Bcddhist and the Philosophical Buddhist. 

The Buddhist—the organ of the Youngmeii*s Buddhist 
Association of Colombo—one of the oldest journals on 
Buddhism was defunct for a few years. It has just been 
re-started and we are glad to learn that it is going to be 
published regularly under the joint cdltcursbip or Mr. D. B. 
Jayatllaka and P. P. Sirivardhana—the last-mentioned gentle^ 
man being the old Secretary of our Society.^ 

We have great pleaAure also in announcing that a monthly 
journal on Buddhbm is going to be published bom Siam 
(Phya Road, Bangkok). It is called ' The Philosophical 
Buddhist/’ It is a bilingual journal to be conducted in English 
and Siamese. The Editor is V. D. G. Ratana. We wish our 
contemporaries all aucceaa and good Luck. 

« * « * * 

Revd. K. SuuNiVA^A Thera for Gaya, 

Revd. K. Sirmivasa Thera who had served our Society for 
7 years as the resident bhikkhu at Sarnath, Benares, left for 
Gaya on the 1st of June last to lake up the work at Zawtika 
Hall. During the period he had been in charge of the Sarnath 
Establishment, he worked whole-heartedly and looked after 
the interests of the Society with a devotion which is. indeed, 
rare in theec days. Those of us who know the difficulties he 
had to encounter at Sarnath, can have nothing but praise for 
his courage and tenacity. 
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Though his departure for Gaya is a great loss to 5amath 
work, especially whc^ wc have embarked on an ambitious 
programme, yet we rejoice in the fact that Gaya has gained in 
him a wcll'esperienced worker. While wishing him every 
success in the new sphere of hia activities we trust he will ^lly 
utilise the opportunities afforded Kim to be of service to 
Buddhism and the people of Gaya, 


GILDINGS 

Young Englishman Oroajned Bl'tohist Priest at Bangkok. 

An intense intellectual and spiritual interest in the religion 
of Buddeusm which began with a visit to the Temple of the 
^ some years ago and was stimulated 

f L ^ the Siamese language and the ancient scripts 

wr reached an impressive culmination at 

Wat Kajapradith when Mr. George Hutchesson, twenty-foui- 
5^ar-old son of Mr+ J, P. Hubchesson* professor end lecturer at 

Ministry of Justice, was formally 

ordained a Buddhist priest. 

Lady Sutham Montri, wife of Chao Phya Sutham Montti» 
Second Grand Gouncillor, acted as patrone^ for the young 
Eji^s^an. whose apparent sincerity toward the religion itself 
and whose aptitude as a student in the difheuit languages of the 
ancient scriptures has won him many friends among influential 
Siamese in Bangkok. 

After the customary^ ceremony in which he wore the 
beautiful robes, gold-threaded and brocaded, which form the 
attire of the novitiate, and after paying homage to the sacred 
imat^ and relics inside the wat. He donned the yellow garb 
of the ordained priest and assumed his new name, which is 
Phra Akkappa Saimo, 

The name given to the young convert is taken from the 
Pali and means, literaily^ ^^thc gteat believer.*' 

He will live at the wat as other priests do from now on 
and Will continue his studies and reflection^ under the tutelage 
□f Chao Khun Prohm Muni, chief priest, who has taken an 
extraordinary interest in the highly ascetic young men from the 
West. 

Mr, Hutchesaon, now Phia Akkappa Sanno» was bom in 
England and was educated there. It is understood that he was 
adopted when an orphan Mr. J» F. Hutchesson, who came 
out to Siam to join the staff of the Ministry of Justice in 1928, 
The elder Mr, hlutchesson has taken more interest than the 
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average European adviser in the life and customs of the 
Siamese people, and his son followed the same course. It is 
said that a visit to the Temple of the Elmerald Buddha and to 
other wats in and near Bangkok produced a quick response 
in the young man and his interest in the Buddhist religion really 
grew out of these visits. He is said to have mastered the 
diAcult Makoth and Psli languages as well as Siamese. 

A priest, Phra Thongkam Bhagnukrok, who knew the 
English language himself, took an interest in the young man 
before this study of the ancient languages began and taught 
him the carding virtues of the Great Teacher who is Uie 
founder of the Buddhist faith. In the begiiming of 1929, young 
Hutchesson made the acquaintance of Chao Khun Prohm of 
Wat Rajapradith and his interest in the religion became from 
that time on less a mere interest and more a purpose in life, 
it is said. 

Lairt year the yoimg man went to England for a vacation 
and it is said that this was arranged in order that he might 
decide. In the surroundings in which he grew to manhood, 
whether he wished to remain there or to letum to Siam. 

He returned four months ago and expressed his desire to 
become a full-fledged Buddhist priest. 

Since his return he is said to have resided with Phya 
Arirudha Deva and to have been seen often in the compound, 
dressed in panung and white coat, conversing with his Siamese 
friends. However, when approached by a reporter on the 
subject, the Chao Khun said he knew nothing whatever 
about it. 

From a Siamese Poper, 


Mr. Tomimaro Hicuchi 
The Japanese Ariisi, 

From a*biographical note by M. C. Dcy, Principal, Gov¬ 
ernment Art School. Calcutta :— 

Mr. Tomimaro Higuchi was bom in March 1697 in Osaka. 
Japan. In 1911, he started to stucW painting under 
Mr. Tsunelomi Kitano, the great master of “Ukiyoe* School. 
In 1914, his works were exhibited for the first time at the 9th 
Art Elxhibition of the Department of Education, and were 
much appreciated by the public. He became well-known as 
a painter at the early age of 17. Since then, he exhibited his 

f >ictures five times in the “Teiten**—the Exhibition of the 
mperial Art Institute. Then he entered the Japanese Art 
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[nstitute, and liia paintings were represented aLx times in the 
'3nten”—the bxhibitian of dial [netilutCi^ He received the 
"'inhere isho"^'—the highest honour—in the *'lnlen'* held in 
Toldo this Springy and is now one of the members of the com¬ 
mittee of that Institute. He was appointed as an instructor of 
^'Hakuyosha*' Art School of Osaka, as soon as it was estab¬ 
lished hy Mi. Tsunetomi Kitano^ his master^ in 1923. Ihe 
school is now under Mr. Higuchi's control. 

The main object of his present tour is to collect materiais 
for his eadiihits in the "Inten” and hia own exhibitions to be 
held in Japan in the coming Autumn. It was hia long cherished 
desire to see the Buddhistic Arts and the customs and manners 
in India, and he Is already amazed at the grandeur of the 
Buddhistic Arts and the abundance of materials For painting 
available in India, 

The object of this exhibition is to represent^ before the 
Indian public, the modem art movements of Japan, by his 
own paintings and also his friends' brought by Mr» Higuchi, 
numbering about sixty^ They are small in size, but are the 
fruits of earnest efforts hy each artist to introduce real modem 
Japanese paintings to the Indian public and include first class 
painters of different schools and bodies of artists^ now existing 
in Japan. 

At the present exhibition Mr. Higuchi has reproduced the 
style and form of an art exhibition in Japan as far as possible, 
Mr. Higuchi has presented to the Government School of Art, 
Calcutta, a picture entitled ^'Glrl" painted by Miss Sumie 
Sadakane, a promising artist of "Teltcn" school, as a remem¬ 
brance of his visit to India. 


FINANCIAL 

MULAGANDHAKUn VIHARA FUND, 

Previously acknowledged Rs. 78,375-5-10. Collected by 
Jangbir Lama, Assam:—Oal Bahadur Tamang, Sadiya, 
Rs. 30/- ; Mansing Tamang, Rs. 20/-. Total Ra. 50/-. 
P. Narayana Swamy Pihay, Nagpur, Rs. 3/- ; Hai Chao Vin 
(Through His Holiness Tai Hsu). Shanghai. Rs. 1000/- ; S, N, 
Barua (April), Rs. 5/“ s A, G, Grant, Ra, 9/4/- * Sarat Chandra 
Choudhury (May). Vamethin, Rs. 10/- j U Ba Kin, Magok, 
Rs. 10/- ; Maung Ohn in memory of hia mother Daw Pan Thet, 
Thonze^ Rs, 25/- ; W. Don Eaania Appu, Rs. 5/-, Collected 
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at Sarnath. EScnareaStudents from B. H. U,* As. -VS/- : 
Babu Sineh Sardar, Kurseong. Rs. 2/- ; Mifla Lhdt Uorna. 
Re. Ifi- ; Mra. Gompu, Re. I/- : M. G.. Rb. 2/- ; 

Re. I/- : Tashi Tajibu. As. -/&/- t A CliiiiMe pilgriin. Re. If - t 

Samdon. As. -/&/-; European 

Visitor. Re. I /- : M. A. Peiris, As. -/ 10/- ; Ganga Gnarnn UaJ. 
Lucknow, Rs. 2/- I Miss William Arnold. Rs. 10/- ; A ymtor, 
Rb. 2/-. Total Ra. 27/-» SarbaTianda Barua, Simla, y - 
(May) : Wee Siak Lcng. Singapore, Rs. 11 /- 
Choudbury (June) Rs. 10/- ; F. Wilson, Rs. 

Rs. 13/4 ; TcnjcMTig Safdar* Ghoom. Rb. 25/- 
J Modi Kt.. C.I.E.. Bombay. Ra. 11 
Rs. 79.600^5-10. , 

For Frescoe work Mr, B. L, Broughton, Rs, 2,000/ 


Sarat Chandra 
13/4 : '^J, F.;; 

Sir Jivanji 
Grand Total, 
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MULACANDHAKUir VtHARA OPENING CEREMONY 

As rhe rejulcrs muse hiive notjctd from iht photographs pui- 
lished in this foamal the great VJhars at Surnath is at last coin- 
pfeie. The flnlihing touches have been given tfi the 110 feet high 
main tower of the VShara and the work of ciennEng the platform has 
gtsD been completed. Tlte Interior of the Vjha™ is ready except the 
frescoe work which, thanks to the generous promise of Mr, B. L. 
Broughton, will he taken up ss s^ion as possible. The only 
Raddiia image of the Shrlhc which is in lEit preaching attitude is 
being made hy the School of An, Jaipur, on the mcnlej of ihe 
famous irnuge in ihe Samaih museum and win be ready within 
two months. Thus after many vlclfisitudcs the scheme oF the 
Vlhara has become an accomplished Fact, 

At ihe suggestion of the Archaeulogleal Dejnttment of the 
Goverrtmeni of India the opening ceremeny apd the ertshriiiE- 
ment of the sacred rcHc have been fixed m take pFace In 
November this year, and f invite Buddhists of all countries to 
participate in this historic event. As this Fs the first Vihore wc 
have erected at the sacred sput after ftflO y'care. I trust the 
Buddhists will gather In their hundreds to take parr in ihe 
ceremony and usher in this new era of Buddhist revival at ihc 
sacred Migudaya, Our Society will make nirangemerits to aceom^ 
mudate visitLffs if they inform ns in Time of their wlllEngness to 
rake part in ihe event. Formal Invitations will he sent lalcr on. 

it is estimated thcit fe. 5,CC0 will he necessary to mnke the 
event a success, I appeal to the Buddhists of India. Burma. 
Ceylon and other cotmtries to send [heir dt:nations and lielp us tu 
make ihe event a jp-vat success. 


The AKACAmKA DHAttAiAPALA, 

FouudiT iiiid Gcnrrai Stfrrc/jry. .'VJufru Sod^j Socici^. 

************************^^^^^^^^^. 


^ **************************** ****************************^^^*. 



The Venerable Anac^aHIKA Dmahma^am. 

Whoae long cheiiilieJ to rnler lKc Bhikkhu OrnJ^r waa fulBlle-J on MondRy 

ihc 13th July 1931 wlifn the Very Revd, Bpiuggainuirfi: Rcw&la Maiha Thera, 
of Ceylon, [irdaijAcd Kim. at Holy laipitrnna. BrnsTre^. He AaauitLEel ihc naine o| 
‘'St1 OevamlCtB Dliarnmapaln’' and v/ill be known by this name henceiorlK. 
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Founded by the Anacabika H. Dharmapala 

^TfVnf <'f5r»lf?!Tl9 ?I 

rtimi I '1*0' 5tff« v\n siT^f 

iTfirihi;T*i ^rin«8 »i ii 5ifTfli5* urafrtJ '^vi^ i 

^*Co ye, O and iDander forth for ?am of ths 

many, for the welfare of the many, in compasaion far the L 4 ;orid, 
for the good, for the gam, for the Welfare of goda and men. 
Manifest holiness, f>erfect and pure/'—M aHAVACGA* ViNAVA 

Pftaka. 
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ASAD FULL-MOON FESTIVAL SONG 

By S. C. Mookerjee, Bar-at-Law. 

(Translated into Enslish from the original Bengalee 
by K- P, Khaitan, Bar-Bl-Law.) 

i\) 

O Kindred souls, where'er you he. 

Come hither, I invite: 

llus Asar dme, the full soft moon 

Hath drenched the world to-night. 

( 2 ) 

Resplendent is the day of days 
^VTIen first the wheel was set— 

The Vl'lieel of Righteouaness. when £rsl 
The Band of Bhihshus met. 
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<3) 

CKoniB : Cotnc an^ jioin, come and join 
Lord Buddha *8 festival ; 

Be one of heart and mind. 

United in this Hall, 

{ 4 } 

The Man T^ho loved the wide wide wodd 
And every form of life^ 

The Hero who the flag unfurled 
Of peace from Hurt and strife. 

The Sage who brought to light again 
The path of perfect Te*t, 

The Saviour who redeemed the soula 
By age and death opprest. 

The Prince who left, to serve the poor. 
His princess, child and throne, 

Who, bowl in hand^ from door to door^ 
Begged for hearts alone — 

Chorus t Him femember, Him remember ; 

Rally one and all : 

Come and join, come and join 
l^xird Buddha's festival! 


INTRODUaiON OF INDIAN RELIGION AND CULTURE 
TO JAPAN* 

By Mr. M. Kara. Consul for Japan. 

Mr. President. Ladies and Gentlemen ; 

1 feel very grateful to you to be favoured with the privilege 
of attending this gathering and to say a few words on this 
memorial day of our Lord Buddha. 

•A lectui* dellv«r<id ml th« Sri Dksmtnmj'iU ViJiaia on Uie 
Uhamnutcklilta FeiUvjil day^ 
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About a month ago, on the opening day of the Exhibition 
of the Japanese paintings at the Government School of Art, 
I told the audience a story about two prominent persons of your 
country who came over to Japan about 1,200 years ago, and 
helped ou£ then Emperor Shomu-Tennph in inaugurating 
Todai-ji Temple and that worlds Famous colossal Buddha Statue 
of Nara. The story begins in the early part of the 8th century 
when one of your counltymen named Bodhisena. a high 
Brahmin priest, was on his way to China on board a Persian 
;unk. W\i^n the junk was sailing off the co&^t of Indo-China* 
he rescued an Indian philanthropist and musician Buttetsu 
who was adrift on high seas while hshing pearls, Buttetsu was 
from Lummie, a town then prosperous in Indian colony in 
Indo'^China. named after Lumbini the place in present 
Nepal where our Lord Buddha was bom. In those days Indian 
colonies flourished in Cambodia and Cochin-China, that famous 
Angkor Temple being built by Indian Buddhists in those 
colonies j and they with other colonists in Malay Peninsula, 
Sumatra and Java established the so-called Indo-Malayan 
Civilization, Bo^iaena persuaded Buttetsu to join him in 
proceeding to China in search of Bodhisattva jVlanjusri, or 
Monju Sosatsu, a God of Wisdom nezt to the Lord Buddha, 

It was then a prevalent belief among the Buddhists in 
India that Manjusti had gone to the Far East, so that many 
Buddhist priests went to Oiina to approach the God. 
Those two pilgrims left their ship at Ningpo, near Shanghai, 
and marched on to Moimt Seiryo, where Manjusri was said to 
have kept a monastery. But to their disappointment, when 
they reached the Great Kegoti Temple on that sacred mountain, 
they were told that the Cod went to Japan, Now they met a 
Japanese Buddhist priest named Sikyo'^' at Tanchow, who 
had been sent hy Japanese Government for study in China. 
China was then at the zenith of the most pompous period of 
Dynasty, while Japan was at the threshold of her 
brilliant civilization of the Nora Period in her history. The 
Japanese Ambassador, Lord Hirooari Had been stationed at 
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that time m *'Si-an+‘' the capital of the Chinese Emp^e. At 
chat time when Bocihisena met the Japanese priest, the 
Japanese AmbassadDr was just leaving China for japan, 
accompanying such prominent persons as "Kibi-mabi/' a very 
able man who had established new legislative, military and 
educational systems for the govemment under Emperor Shomu- 
Tennoh* Buddhist priest ^’Gembo," superintendent priest of 
Kofuku-ji temple. Lord EnshJn, Chinese scholar to be appointed 
the President of the University at Kara, ^'Do-ei,” n Chmese 
Buddhist priest who would lecture on Buddhistic scriptures at 
the above university. Now added to the above Hat, we found 
Buttetsu, a master musician from Lutnmie, the Indian Colony, 
and Bodhlsena, Brahmin prieat from Indja. When the 
ship carrying those envoys from Japan's friendly nations^ 
entered Osaka Harbour^ Saint Gyoki, the highest Japanese 
Buddhist priest at that time welcomed the party, a band From 
Shitennoh Temple playing sacred music to welcome them at 
Nara, those two Indian guests were entertained at Safnt Gyoki’s 
temple. They Were so much deliehled that evening as they 
thought that this Saint Cyoki was no other person than 
Manfusri himself^ so Butte ksu aang a beautiful Indian song, 
beating lime with the chop^sticks which were given him for 
eating Japanese food. Emperor Shomu-Tennoh granted them 
the rank of the highest priesthood and awarded gorgeoua 
kimonos, large manor lands and let them live in Dai-anji 
Temple. 

When the famous colossal Buddha statue of Niua was 
completed Bodhjsena opened the eyes of the Buddha or un- 
veiled the Statue, and presided over the grand tnaa^ for the 
dead. Butletsu conducted the Imperial band at the ceremony^ 
Emperor Shomu-Tennoh, Saint Gyoki. High priest Ryoben, 
High priest Bodhisena, and Qiief Court-musician Buttetsu are 
the five names which were inscribed in memory of all 
the founders of Todai-ji^ the head temple of japan and that 
Giant Statue of Lord Buddha at Nora. 

Bodhisena iniroduced to Japan not merely Buddhism but 
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also Sanskrit lanKdage. A Sanskrit grammar compiled by 
Bodhisena had been in use until the period of TokugaWfl 
Shogunale, Many Indian worda were adopted by Japantfre 
which we enn point out in our language daily used at present. 

Buttelau taught the Indian music Or Lummie music ; and 
the music named Taihei gaku, or "music of imiveisd peace" 
composed by Butlclau for the use at the opening ceremony of 

Toda-jj, and colossal statue of Lord Biiddha» in 752 A.D. 
is still kept and played in its original form by our orchestra of 
Imperial Court. 

We, Japanese, will never forget the incalculable service 
which those two Indian notablea and several of then followers 
have rendered to our country by introducing Buddhism, and 
through Buddhism the material civilization then prevailing in 
India. The development of the Japanese civillzaton in aiicient 
times was only possible by virtue of Buddhism ; the ancitnl 
sculpture, painting, architecture were all Buddhistic arts. The 
ancient writers owe their clasBical works to the Buddhistic ideas. 
During the age of Civil Wars i.e. between 1200 and 1600 A.D, 
Buddhism served aa the guardian of learning end art 
and the emancipator of the human mind in distress. That 
world famous “Bushido", I c, Japanese ■ samurai s" code of 
honour, which is esteemed as the fundamental moral power 
of our nation, is also moulded with the aid of doctrines or 
precepts of our Lord Buddha, The ancient high ranked 
Buddhist priests opened remote regions of the country, built 
roads and bridges and led the people in the work of social 
welfare. They brought many useful plants and food from 
our neighbouring countries for instance tea, ' takuan" ot 
pickles, and "Ingcn" or Harikot beans and «o forth. 

Owing to the indefatigahle efforts of the high priests 
of ancient tames Buddhism was brought to the very heart of 
the Japanese nationals. Worship of our Lord Buddha 
is a part of our daily life and the Lord's precepts ate the 
guiding spirit of us all. Really the belief in Lord Buddha is 
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universal among our penple. atid wc may say, we arc all 
bom Buddhists and not converts< 

The otyanisation of temple and priesthood and theh 
educatjonaj eyElem ate perfect according to the respective sects. 
In Buddhistic scriptures, our country now possesses some 30 
copies in various kinds of lesai-kyo, or Complete Scriptures 
written in various languages such as Sanskrit. Manchurian, 
Chinese, Mongolian. Tibetan and ao forth. Variom other 
kmds of holy scriptures are kept in many Buddhist temples m 
Nara and Kyoto, many of those temples having been built 
between 700 and 1200 A.D. and the study of those scripture^ 
has been continuously carded on since those ancient times. 
The genuineness of some of thoec scriptures which have been 
kept Ln the centuries-old temples in our ancient capital was 
snmedmes suspected as simUar works were not trace¬ 
able in China, although Buddhism itself had been introduced 
to Japan from India mainly through China and Korea. But, 
since the same kinds of scriptures which we find m India and 
Japan were unearthed at the excavation of the cave temples 
at Tone-kiih in Cental Asia by French Archeologists some 
years ago, the controversy as to the originality of those various 
scriptures stored in Japan was terminated. 

Now in the scientific circles of the world, die supre¬ 
macy of Japan as the most important place for the 
study of Buddhism has been firmly recognised as the 
country holds almost all kinds of Buddhist Scriptures, and 
the study of those scriptures is much advanced, as the Japanese 
Bcholant are well trained in reading Chinese and Sanskrit 
Classics highly trained b interpreting religious and 

philosophical sides of Buddhism. I am not telling you an un* 
truth if t say that Japan is the land where Buddhism reached 
its highest attainments ; indeed, in belief, organisation and 
study we have fostered this religion of oui Lord Buddha to 
the present level of completeness by virtue of our national 
aspirations and efforts for the past twelve centuries. 

Since the great war, the eye® of the spiritual world have 
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been turning to the supreme ideaJism in the doctrine of 
Buddhism. Religiously and phUosophically Buddhism regained 
ita by-gone supremacy after centuries of obscurity. The 
Buddhistic arts and literature, the products of ita civilization 
are now highly esteemed by all people and those world 
famous scholars of Buddhism naturally began to focus their 
interest on Japan. 

Several years ago late Sir Charles Eliot. the great British 
diplomat and scholar resigned his poat as His Majesty's 
Ambassador at Tokyo and settled in Nara. Japan^ for the 
study of Buddhism. It was Sir Charles himself who so Vehe¬ 
mently urged and recommended the publication of the "Issai- 
kyo,'* or the complete Buddhistic Scripturea through the study 
and compilation of the numerous old scriptures stored in our 
country. This great task has been started by Dr. Takakusu 
Jjrunjiro and the work is still incomplete after s^pending so 
far more than two million yen. Dt, Zolf. former German 
Ambassador at Tokyo, and the Preaidenl uf German-Japanese 
Cultural Society who i* better known as the great scholar of 
Sanskrit, also advocated the publication of the Complete 
Scriptures, The Maison Franco-Japanaize, Tokyo, is now 
compiling the French-Japanese Dictionairy of Buddhistic 
words with the co-operation of Japanese and French Scholars. 

Baron Steel Hornstein founded an institution, in Peiping, 
or Peking, for the rese^arch of Buddhism. In co-operation with 
Boston and Harvard Universities and the study of Buddhistic 
scriptures is now in progress with the assistance of Japanese 
scholar Dr, Marita and several Chinese scholars. 

The japan CSC-American Cultural Centre established in 
New York iri \929, to the formation of which I myself had 
contributed my humble assistance while 1 was stationed there 
has as its aim—the furtherance of the enlightenment in the 
Buddhistic ideas among the American people.. 

You will how well understand how profoundly ! was 
moved when [ was approached by the people of the Maha 
Bodhi Society for inviting the participation of the Japanese 
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Budtitiistfl at the opening ceremony of the great Mulagatidha 
Kutj V^iKajra, which wiFl be completed coming November in 
the 2520di year of our Lord Buddha hy the mo«t pious and 
devoted Ven. Anagarika Dharmapala^ the founder of this 
Maha Bodhi Society. 

In the name of our Lord Buddha^ we feel rather grateful 
for your feeling of brotherhood in extendiag your Invitation 
to our Buddhists at the coming memorable occasion at (he 
holy site at laipatana, Benarea. 

If the BuddhUt priests and scholars in India for ever 
co-operate with those of our country, and through them with 
those of the world, in promotiug the study and enlightenment 
of Euddhtsm. the supreme religion, philosophy and literature, 
we may doubtless expect an infinitely valuable contrihutian to 
tbc spiritual and scientihc elevation of the world. And otjy 
by such spiritual enlightenment of the people of the world. 
1 believe, everlasting goodwill and eternal peace among the 
nations of the globe can be secured, I thaidc you very much. 


^ BUDDHIST PILGRIMAGE 
By Mr, B. L. BROUCtrroN, .m.a, (oxon.) 

(Conffmjed from poffe o/ ^he foif rssue.) 

After a journey of a few hours we reached Balramporc 
which is the nearest town to Savatthi. Balrampore is the 
seat of a petty rajah,, and Mt« 5aligal a clerk employed in a 
government office of the state and an ardent Buddhist had 
made arrangements for ua at the rajah's Testhouae, but on 
arrival at the place we found we were expected to sleep in 
tents in the grounds. As the weather was still very chilly 
we had perforce to decline this and drove off to the dak- 
bungalow where we fortunately encountered Mr, Sahgal him¬ 
self who proposed to take us to the Burmese pilgrims' rest- 
house, a sugEcstion with which we complied most readily. 
Our drive was accomplished on an a vehicle con- 
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slating of a board on two wheelsr with a canopy supported on 
four upright posts to which the riders have to cKng to avoid 
being jerked off on to the road> PersonaUy* I much ptcfei a 
bullock-cart. The Buimefie rest house la in charge of Ven. 
U+ Ahsaya^ a Burmese bhikkhu, who lives there with his 
stBtcr a bhikkhuni and his children, for, Ven. U. Ahasaya 
Was a family man who entered the Sangha after the death 
of his wife. The Ven. bhikkhu was away in Biimia at the 
time of OUT visit, but his sister did everything in her power 
to make our stay comfortable. Adjoining the rest house, is 
a reading room library, and a fine shrine in the Burmese style. 
A large annexe is in course of construction but the progress 
of the building is hampered by lack of funds. Any Buddhist 
visiting Balrampore could not find a better sowing ground of 
merit than contributing to this work. 

Mr. Sahga] la a most devout Buddhist, indefatigable in 
his Work for the Dhamma, and he ht training his numerous 
family in a thorough knowledge of the If Faith, a better educa¬ 
tion he could not give them, IX^ould that his good example 
were followed by other Buddhist parents. His two youngest 
boys, aged rcspech'vcly eight and ten are intended for the 
Sangha, and should make excellent bhikkhus. In the even¬ 
ing Mr. SahgaJ brought these two boys to the rest house to 
recite passages from the Flindi translation of the Light of 
Asia, which they did excellently. Their father then cate¬ 
chised them on points of Dhnmma, and their answem showed 
that they had been thoroughly well grounded. Mr. Sahgal 
certainly understands the principle of educational psychology, 
viz., that proper understanding of the greatest thing in life 
cannot be inculcated loo early, for if young minds are 
thoroughly imbued with the Dhamma the best results are 
bound to ensue. 

Ven. U. Ahasaya is studying Hindi with a view to propa¬ 
ganda, and Mr. Sshgal ia planning to establish A branch of 
the Maha Bodhi Society at Balramp □re, and has already the 
promise of a site for erecting buildings, I have good hopes 
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that before long there will be a BuddhTst community at 
Balrampore. 

"The following after-noon* Mr* Sahgal took ub to the zoo¬ 
logical gardetiB the property of the rajah* where there Is quite 
a good collection of exhibits* including some Sue tigers. We 
then visited the palace, a structure which looks imposing 
although only stucco-fronted. The interior is furnished 
partly bi European style t in one room hung the portraits of 
Balrampore s lajaha. including the present ruler * a handsome 
youth of seventeen now purauing his studies at Mayo College* 
A large Hindu temple adjoins the palace* but we were unable 
to see the interior as the place was locked up and the curator 
absent. W^e then drove round the town in one of the rajah's 
carriages. Balrampore is a prosperous looking Indian country 
town, and it was a relief to see evidences of at any rate decent 
comfort after the misemble penury of Bihai^ 

Next tnorning we set out in company with our good 
friend to visit the ruins of Savatthi about scv^cn miles distant. 

The first part of the journey, which we accomplished by 
motor, lay along a road passing through a thick jungle in 
which not only deer but tigers and leopards abound. 
Leaving 'behind the jun^de tract we came upon open country 
with low bushes and only occasional tall trees. Here are 
the ruins of the famous Jetsvana. Adjoining stands a tree 
said to have been planted by the Ven, Ananda. Not much 
more than the foundations and a few roofless rooms of 
Jetavana survives but nothing can take away FiOm the satred- 
nesB of the spot which has been bestowed upon all the 
Buddhas. 

We motored ns far the Dhaimasala which has been 
erected by the Ven. U, Mahinda who rested there with some 
other Burmese priests* 

At the Dharmasala we took an elephant to visit the 
Inner city. 

The remains of the city wall are now but a ridge of 
e>rth, and beyond this is a stretch of ground thickly over- 
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grown with bushes, but the curious uneven appearance of 
die surface fieems to indicocc die picsence of ruins. This 
piece of ground should yield b rich harvest to the eiccavator. 
Continuing our way more than a rnile we saw the remninB 
of the palace of King Pasenadi and Queen JVIailika \ two 
ruinous towns on mounds.. 

The rural scenery of holds and trees now possesses the 
spot where in the Buddha's time stretched the streets of a 
vast city with countless multiLudes of cidzens^ So few 
traces remain of Anatha Pindika's house of seven storeys, not 
even the site can be identified ; the vast dly has vanished 
almost as if it never had been. 

But here, as wc looked over the quiet fields bright with 
the sun, 1 was again conscious of an atmosphere of peace 
and rest ; it seemed as il the devas of the soil gathered 
around invisible but Familiar and friendly, saying* "here you 
are in your own land, the land of the Buddhas by whose 
virtues all this soil has been permeated by the sweet perfume 
of peace and tratisformed spiritualty into celestial jewels ; 
wc are your protectors, accept our love, BuddhisL"^ 

After breakfast at the Dharmasala. we walked back to 
our car to return to Balramporei 

Here we visited the pnncipal school which is maintained 
by the rajah and I gave an address on Buddhism, pointing out 
how Buddhism can be helpful to young India. The same 
evening I gave another address to a general audience. 

The heavy thunderstorm had completely broken the 
weather, and that evening was so chilly that wc were grate' 
fuJ for a fire on the verandah* 

Next day was dull and cold with the threatening rain. It 
Was the day of the death of the patriot martyr Pandit Motilal 
Nehru, and all shops were closed, everywhere one saw 
mourning proce^lons with black flags. In a small country 
town like Balrampore one would scarcely have thought that 
such an event would have been noticed, hut here was the 
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whole town joining in homage to the memory of a hero, 
who, born in a position where he might have enjoyed a life 
of unruffled but preferred t^ tread the hard Bodhisatta way 
of sacrifice for his oppressed compatriots. 

At eleven o'clock we were due to have breakfast with 
Mr. Sahgal at his house. Mr. Sahgal himself came to fetch 
us and as his house was not far away, we decided to walk 
through the main street. Ascending a dark stone staircase 
we found ourselves in a fair sized room utterly devoid of 
furniture, or ornament save a Burmese picture of the 
Buddha. The scene was typical of the family possessed of 
so few material goods, their only blessings are spiritual for 
their faith in the Three Jewels might compel a Maha lliera 
to the regretful admission that he had not reached that standard. 

I was touched by the obvious desire to please and to 
give us of the best they had. As I looked at the surroundings 
which a European would consider to be very plain. I reflected, 
out of such a home as this, with less of all that has value 
by material standards, but a-fire with faith in Buddha Dhamma 
and Sangha may perchance come the men who will change the 
world and rebuild it fairer than before. I have already men¬ 
tioned that Mr. Sahgal*s two youngest sons are to be trained 
as bhikkhus ; their birth is indeed auspicious, for they will 
grow amid realities and not delusions, no sycophant will 
assume a false respect to flatter them, and by wearing the 
robes they will have before them opportuiuties more glorious 
than those of the heir of an empire. How much happier are 
such boys bom and brought up in surroundings where they 
will hear the Highest Dhamma. than the pampered child of 
some English servicewallah brought up to think himself 
superior,** and the people around him as a race of “niggers." 
whom he may treat as dirt—a cruel error for which he and his 
descendants may one day weep tears of blood! 

As 1 was reminded of the lines of the Greek poet 
Aeschylus. 
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"The fire of nghteoiuneKi m amolcy homes 
Shines unimpaired, honouuring the humble lol. 

From giJded homes impure as earth she roama. 

She turns her gaze to bless the pious cot. 

The power of riehes, falsely stamped, with praise 
Wins not her worship with its spurious blaze 
Her judgments ever point to that far goal 
To which she leads all things by sure control 
Shaping the hour to suit the distant days.*' 

Our kind friend, Mr* Sabgal had arranged another drive 
for Us that afternoon in one of the rajah^s carriage^,. We bad 
only gone a abort way down the street when one of the pair 
of h orses shied at some object and became extremely restive. 
As the driver strove to hold them in a rein broke and the 
horses boiled. Opening the carriage door we leaped for our 
lives and fortunately landed clear. Some men ran up and 
succeeded in stopping and pacifying the horses, but after such 
a narrow escape from a serious carriage accfderit we all fell 
that We had had enough driving, and so went for a walk. 
Everywhere we saw mourning processions under the gray bleak 
sky which threatened rain j all nature seemed to mourn over 
the death of one of Indians heroes. 

After tea wc went for a walk beyond the town, but as 
darkness fell quickly we had little chance of seeing the 
country side, besides, heavy rain began to fall and we were 
glad to regain the shelter of the DharmasaJa. 

Next day, the weather was hopelessly wet, and a£ we 
drove to the station early in the morning in a motor, the rain 
fell incessantly, while heavy steam-like clouds blotted out the 
horizon and gave promise of a thoroughly wet day. 

Samkassa. 

Our next place of visit was Samkassa. the site of the 
Heavenly stairway. 

We had decided to break Journey at Lucknow where an 
Indian Buddhist gentleman had invited us to stay with him. 
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After breakfast at the railway station of Conda, we took 
train for Lucknow, lire weather showed little sign of im¬ 
provement all morning, save that the downpour tended to sub¬ 
side to a dnzzle. Our Indian friend Mr. Shiva Charan 1 met 
us at Lucknow station and took us to the Vihara, a small place 
with a pretty shrine, in the Burmese style. But with it all 
I could not feel as one should feel in a temple, an extremely 
ugly scandal cormected with the place had left its bad 
influence. There is one Burmese bhikkhu in charge, who 
entertained our priest companion Ven. Dhammaloka and did 
his best to make our friend s brief stay as comfortable as 
possible. The rest of us had tea at the vihara. and afterwards 
1 gave an address on Buddhism. With the exception of Ven. 
Dhammaloka we went to Mr. Shiva Charan Lai's house where 
we were to stay. During the evening we had a visit from an 
Indian bhikkhu of strikingly noble appearance. Our host told 
us that this venerable gentleman is most enthusiastic, and is 
moved to tears when, in his addresses he contrasts the 
glorious days of Buddhism with its present state. Happy it is 
to think that Buddhism is slowly but surely winning its way 
to the hearts of the Indian people. 

Next day, which was wet and cold in the early 
morning gradually improved, and by the afternoon we were 
^®'^ourcd with brilliant sunshine. In the morning we drove 
through the zoological gardens to the Museum, which contains 
many valuable and beautiful relics of Indian Buddhism's great 
days recovered from the ruins of Savatthi and Nalanda. Here 
were Buddha Rupas innumerable in various styles of art. 
early Indian. Gandhara and the more ornate grandeur of the 
Mahayana epoch. It is a pity that these treasures should be 
stored in the cellar w'hich i» liable to flooding in the rainy 
season. Opposite the Museum is the palace of the last 
Nawab of Lucknow who was deposed by Lord Dalhousie for 
m'isrule, and, incidentally, his territory was aimexed to British 
India. One carmot help remarking on the number of Indian 
rulers who "misgoverned” during the viceroyalty of good 
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Lord Dalhoitsie ; it almost seems that by a benign but mysteri* 
ous dispensation of Providence nearly all gadis were filled by 
scoundrels jiist then, doubtless in order that their benighted 
subjects might have the blessings of British rule. Any British 
imperialist will tell you so. 

The palace is a low white building in the Mogul style, 
and is now used as the premises of a particularly exclusive 
European club. Lucknow is, of course, mainly a Muhammedan 
city, and contains many hne specimens of Moslem art, for 
wc cannot but admit that India is indebted to Muhamracd's 
followers for many a noble building. 

After breakfast we went on a further tour of sight sceiirg. 

We first visited the famous fort where the English were 
besieged in 1857. 

Had we been British imperialists oinr hearts would have 
swelled with pride on the site of **a heroic defence** **where 
the path of dutv was the path of glory etc,’* but being Buddhist 
pilgrims we took a more temperate, and, dare 1 say it. a saner 
view. Doubtless the defence was heroic, although the 
defenders were defending what had been acquired by means 
which in a great munber of cases cannot be Justified by any 
standard of ethics. 

It was **a gallant defence’* no doubt, but there have been 
so many ’*gallant defences** in the long course of history— 
Elgyptian and Assyrian garrisons doubtless made many 
**gallant defences** in their time, as did Ravana against Ranm 
and his legions of Vanaras— as perchance did garrisons of 
Attanteans and Lemunians and of many other peoples of 
whom not a trace survives. 

All these * ‘battles of long ago** brought no happiness to 
any man and advanced the cause of humanity not a jot. 

Let us hop>e that our species, growing wiser at long last 
will seek their ideals not in Lucknow and places with similar 
records over which hang the clouds of doso and moha, but in 
Shambala and Kusavati. the cities of peace and harmony. 

The most pleawng sight in the fortress was the number of 
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shrubs, bearing cxquidte mauve-coloured flowers: a token of 
how kindly nature seeks to cover the scars inflicted by our 
poor hate-ridden humanity. 

Much more interesting were the buildings of the former 
rulers, notably the palace built more than two hundred years 
ago by the good Nawab Asaf-ud-Oowlah as a relief work in 
time of famine. 

Passing through a noble gate-way we entered a spacious 
court yard with a lawn of richest emerald in the centre. 

On the right stands a fine mosque with tapering minarets, 
but this we were not permitted to enter. On the left was a 
cloistered walk, and directly in front the palace. 

Ascending a flight of steps we entered a vast hall, 
beautifully decorated in white and calmlean blue, white from 
the roof hung chandeliers with glass lustres, a 9 t 3 de which we 
imitated in Europe about a hundred years ago. At a high 
altitude were the small balconies placed at fairly frequent 
intervals from which the Nawab s ladies viewed the court 
revels. Now all is silent, as if to emphasize the Buddhist 
doctrine of impermanence, the splendid tomb of the good 
Nawab stands in the middle of the floor. It was pathetic to go 
back in mmd some two hundred and fifty years (a mere 
fraction of the age of the earth, and to imagine the nights of 
revelry when the glass lustres of the chandeliers gleamed in 
the light of innumerable candies and lovely eyes, long since 
dust, looked down upon the plays and nautch dances in the 
splendid hall beneath. Now all has vanished, Lucknow is no 
longer the capital of a powerful kingdom, aliens possess the 
inheritance of Asaf-ud-Dowiah ; the hall of revelry is but a 
mausolctim. “Impermanent arc all component things!'* 

To safeguard his harem in case of the captme of Lucknow 
by an enemy, Asaf-ud-Dowlah constructed as a refuge to the 
rear of the palace a wonderful labyrinth which was so 
efficacious that many years ago two European soldiers who 
wondered into its winding passages became lost, and the 
unfortunate men actually died of starvation. Since then, a 
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part of the labyrinth has been demolished, but even now it 
would be dangerous to ventiue without a guide through the 
dark narrow passages where an occasional opening affords a 
splendid view of the city. 

Finally, we reached the roof, which is beautifully adorned 
with a car\’ed parapet and butresses. Far below all Lucknow 
seemed stretched out like a carpet ; houses, mosques, palaces 
and gardens, and beyond the Goomtt sparkling in the afternoon 
sunlight. 

Among the remarkable sights in the palace 1 must not omit 
to mention the tazeas, curious constructions in tiers not unlike 
a Hindu temple car. Some are of wax and gaily coloured, 
one was of silver and of beautiful workmanship. These tazeas 
have a singular meaning. They are used at the Mohurrum 
Festival which is in honour of Hosein, the grandson of 
Muhammed who set out to recover his inheritance from the 
usurping Kalif Yezid 1, but was defeated and slain at the 
battle of Kerbala. The head of the unfortunate Hosein was 
cut oS and carried to Yezid who showed the baseness of his 
heart by striking it on the lips. The misfortunes and death 
of Hosein have powerfully seized the hearts of Muhammedans, 
for whom the young prince has become the type of the true 
martyr. WTiatever our faith, it i.i impossible not to be moved 
by this story of a youth cruelly slain by a usurper and there can 
be no doubt that it holds up to the Moslem world an example 
resembling that displayed to us by the Khantivadin Jataka. 
Every .Mohurrum festival is marked by extravagant psissionate 
demonstrations of grief on the part of Moslems who lament 
and even gash themselves with knives in the frenzy of sorrow. 
The tazeas. many of which are constructed of wax for the 
occasion, are believed to be taken possession of by the soul 
of Hosein during the Mohurrum. At the end of the feast the 
tazeas. if constructed of perishable materials are solemnly 
burned. 

We next visited another palace, passing on the way a 
beautiful town gateway and the quarters formerly inhabited 
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by the Nnwab’s harem. There would seem lo have been quite 
& coloDy of thc&e Ladies. 

llie second palace, of later dale is of Bnc architecture, 
but much SiUialler, Lt has a hall of beautiful itilaid lilea artd 
in the central court a magnificent rose garden* As we were 
leaving 1 noticed two men carrying slung on a pole what 
seemed to be a boi covered with while linen. J thought at 
first that they must be taking a case to the infectloui diseases 
hospital. It was only a Muhammedan lady taking the air! 
To all upasikas 1 say, sisters* be glad you had the merit to 
be hom Buddhists*"' 

For all the good she derived from her "'airing.'" this 
Moslem lady would have done better to have stayed at home 
and stood by an open window, [t is terrible to think how these 
poor women must suffer in both body and mind by being 

cut off from all physical eaerciae and contact with the outer 
world, 

Wc now visited the portrait gallery which contained interest¬ 
ing things, such as portraits of former Nawabs of Lucknow* 
The portrait of the last Nawab Is covered with a curtain* and 
for this the custodian gave us a curioua eiplanatfon, whiji 
I merely repeat without vouching for its accuracy but leaving 
the reader to form big own opinion. .Some years ago. an 
Ehiglish lady visiting the portrait gallery was so suddenly 
overcome with passionate love at the sight of the portrait of 
the last incumbent of the throne of Lucknow, that she fainted, 
Smee then, the portrait has been covered with a curtain to 
protect too susceptible ladies from the shafts of Kama 1 
^ol^g at the portrait. 1 found it hard to understand the 
Udy s infatuations* for the Nawab appeared extremely voluo- 
tuous. as Indeed he was. If the story is true, we can only 
conclude that she had been one of hk wives in a former birth, 
and the sight of his portrait awakened memuries of rapturous 
passion t After a drive to the other side of the river and 
past the University buildings, we returned to our friend’s 
house, for we were starting that very night for 
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i should mention that Sankassa, which is situate in the Farukha- 
bad district is extremely difficult of access, and since the fall 
of Buddhism In India it is visited by very few. As we were 
to spend the whole of next day in the train, we took ad¬ 
vantage of a long stop at Cawnpore to purchase pro>'isions. 
The next day was dull and chilly with rain at frequent 
Intervals. 

Late at night we reached Shikhohabad, a junction from 
which we were to take train for Sankassa. but as no train 
was due before six In the morning we spent the night in the 
railway station waiting room, sleeping as best we could on 
chairs and tables. Rain fell heavily many times during the 
night, but in the morning the weather showed signs of im¬ 
provement. Arrived at Sankassa, we were at some difficulty 
as to meals, but the kindly station master came to our assist¬ 
ance and provided good plain Indian pilgrim fare. Sankassa, 
once a great city, is now a very small village where there 
is no accommodation whatever. Our road lay over an open 
field past dal plantations and so on through narrow lanes 
passing a small village on the way. Tire village was of a 
different style from most I have seen in India, consisting of 
houses with thick earthen wails and rounded roofs, more in 
the fashion of North Africa. 

The sky was cloudy, so that walking was made easier 
for us. 

I must here correct a mistake under which I have laboured 
and have possibly misled others. Last Pavarana Day at 
Asokarama 1 waxed eloquent in my description of the celestial 
stairway with the Himalayas as a background. As a fact, the 
Himalayas are never visible from Samkassa. which is distinctly 
a flat district, there is no elevation which rises above the 
dignity of a hill. 

At a fareiy remote distance in a westerly direction are 
some very modest elevations, but the inunediate vicinity 
of the sacred site is a homely expanse of fields. 
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The country w well wooded and trees and groves are 
met with at frequent intervals. I have mentioned that each 
sacred place has its influence, nor Is Sanlcassa wanting 
therein. Full of bright Joy is that noble plain. Every 
Buddhist should visit it if he can. for here yet lingers some 
of the happiness of that wonderful night when men and devas 
Intermingled and the threefold stairway linked the heavens 
and earth in a chain of celestial glory. The great Chinese 
pilgrims Fa Hian and Yuan Chwang both visited Sankassa, 
and record that in their days a temple was built over the site 
of the ladders of which some steps rising a few feet from 
the ground yet remained, but owing to the diminishing merits 
of men and devas they had changed to stone. The temple 
was an erection of King Asoka. who. according to Fa Hian. 
being curious to see the end of the ladder, caused earth to 
be dug down to the yellow springs, that is. until water was 
reached, but still could not discover the end of the stairway. 

think the explanation of this wonder is to be sought in the 
mathematical theory of higher space. The celestial stairway 
was constructed from Mount Meru which is in a higher 
plane outside our three dimensional space and passed through 
our earth Just as a plumb line being passed through a two 
Amensional plane would be visible to a being with a two 
dimension^ consciousness only at the point where it passed 
though his plane, but the beginning and end being in the 
thud dimension outside his flat two dimensional world would 
be invisible to him. So likewise the celestial staircase passed 
from a higher dimension through our space of three dimen¬ 
sions Just as the plumb line in the case we have supposed, 
passed directly through the two dimensional surface. 

It was therefore impossible for Asoka. confined like 
most of humanity to the three dimensional plane, to discover 
the end of the Stairway. 

(To 6c continued). 



PAU TEXTS TN THE CEYLONESE CHRONiCLES 

By Dr. Bimala Chlrn Law, ph.D.. m.a., b.l. 


There are in both the Chronicles, the Dipavamsa and the 
Mahavamsa, inte^estin^^ references to Pali texts affording very 
useful material for the history of Pali literature and Early 
Buddhism in Ceylon. 

In the Dipavamsa references arc not only made to the 
Vinaya texts, the five collections of the Sutta Pitaka ; the three 
Pitakas, the five Nikayos (they are not separately mentioned) 
and the nine fold doctrine of the TeachCT comprising the Sutta, 
Gcyj’a, Vejyakarapa, Gatha, Udana, Idvuttaka, Jataka, 
Abbhuta and Vedalla, but also to the seven sections of Ihc- 
Abhidhamma, the Patisaihbhida, the Niddesa, the Pitaka of the 
Agamas and the different sections namely, V^aggas, Pafinusakas, 
Saifiyuttas and Niputas into which the Digha, Majjliiifaa, 
Sarimitta and Afiguttora Nikaya are respectively divided. 
Mention is also made separately of the two Vibhaffgas of Vinaya, 
namely Parivara and Khandhaka, the Cariya Pipika, the Vinaya 
Pilaka, the Patimokkha and the Atthakatha, We find further 
mention of the Kathavatthu of the Abhidhammn, the Petavntthu 
and the Saccasaifayutta. Of the Suttas and Suttantas separate 
mention is made of the De\-aduta Sutta, Balapa^idita Suttanta, 
Aggikkhanda Suttanta AsiNisa Suttanta, Aai\i 5 upama Suttanta, 
Anamataggiya Sutta, Gomayapipdovada Suttanta, Dhamnia- 
cakkapavattana Suttanta and the Mahasamaya Suttanta. 


Indkx of Pau Texts in tiie DIpavams\. 


Abhidhamma, 5. 37; 7, 43; 7, 36; 

19; *8, 33. 

Abbhnta, 4, 15. 

Aggikkhandha SnttanU, 14, la. 
AnamAtaggiva Satta, 14, 45. 
AUbakatliA, 30, 20. 

Agamas, 4, 12; 4, 16. 


Asivtsa Suttanta, 14, tS. 
AstTuQpama suttanta. 
IdvuttxLka, 4, 15. 
rdAna, 4. 13. 

Katha%'attbn, 7, 41; 7, jg, 
Khandltaka, 7, 43. 

4. *5- 
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Githii, 4, 15. 

Camayapi^<^<ovada Sutiaiita, 14. 
46. 

CariyA I^takn, 14, 45, 

Dhntanga Iprrcepu), 4, 3. 
Dhatnma i, i; 4, 5; 4, 6, 
Dhatuvada prec«pta, 5, 7. 
Dlmmmacakkapavattana sottanta, 
M. 46 - 

Dcvad&ta Sotta, 13, 7. 

NipStas, 4, 16. 

Niddcsa, 5, 37. 

Nikayas, 7, 45. 

Pi'takaa. 4, 3a; 5, 71; 7, 30; to, 
to. 

ParivAra. 5, 37; 7, 43, 
Panndsaka^, 4. x6. 

Pctavattbo, it, 84; 12, 85; la. 86. 


Pfitiniokkha, 13, 55. 

PatiMifabliidA, 5, 37. 

Vinaya. t, 1:4, 3; 4. 5 and 6; 
7 . 43 - 

Veyyakam^a, 4, 25, 

Vcdalla. 4, 15. 

Vaggaa. 4, 16. 

Vimanarattha. la, 85; 12, 86. 
BAlapa^di^s Sottanta, 13, 13. 
Vinaya Pitaka, 18, 19; 18, 25; 18, 
33; * 8 . 37. 

Vibhangafi, 7, 43. 

Mahlaamoya Sotanta, 14. 53, 
Sutia, 4, 3; 4, 15; 4. x6; 5, 7; 5. 
7i- 

Sotta Pitaka, 18, 19; 18, 33. 
Samj-nttas. 4, t6. 


In the Maha\'amsa too we find numerous mentions of Pali 
texts. But, curiously enough, references to independent texts 
are much less comprehensive than that of the earlier chronicle ; 
though mention of Suttas and Suttantas, mainly of the three 
Nikayas, the AAguttara, the Majjhitfaa and the Somyutta, as 
well as of the Sutta Nipdta and the Vinaya Pitaka are much 
more numerous. There are also several references to Jatakas. 
The three Pitakas are often mentioned as important texts, 
but only the Abhidhamma and the Vinaya arc mentioned by 
name, and that too only once or twice in each case. 


Index of P.\li Texts in the Mahavamsa. 


Abhidliamnui Pitaka, 5. 150. 
AaivtiiQpama Sutta (.\ftgnttara 
Nikiyal, 12, 26. 

Anamatagga Saxhyutta (Sam^ntta 
Nikaya), 12, 31. 

AggikkhaQdopama Sutta (Augn* 
tarn), 12, 35. 

Kapi Jitaka, 35, 30. 

KAUkarisna Suttanta, la, 39. 
Khajiatiiya Suttanta (Sathyntta 
N.), IS, IQS- 


Khandhakaa iSectiooa of the 
Mahivagga and Cnllaragga nf 
the Vinaya Pitaka). 36. 168. 

GomavapiQdt^ntta (Santy-utta), 13, 
198.’ 

C&|ahatthipadupama Snttanta 
(Majjhiina N.), 14, 23. 

Cittuyamaka fRef. Yamakappa* 
karapa of the Abhidhamma), 5, 
146. 

jatoka, 27, 34; 30, 88. 
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Tipitaka, 4, 6a; 5, 85; 5, iia; 5, 
118 and 119; 5, no; 27. 44. 


MahA*nAraila-duiB.<>apa Jataka. la. 


37 - 


Tittira Jitaka, 5, 364. 


DevadSta^attanta (Majjhinui Ndf 
12, 29. 


Mabfippamdda Sottanta (Samyn- 
tta Nikaya), 16, 4. 


Phammacakkapavgttana-sottanta 
(Mabavat;ga of the V. P.). 12. 
41; 15, aoo. 


Maiigala Sntta (Sntta Nipata), 53, 
43 - 


MahOmahgala Sotta <Satta N.), 
30, 83, 


Balapa^dita Sottanta (Samyntta 
N.), 15. 4 - 


Mahiaamara Sottanta tUtgha 
Nikfiyal, 30, 83, 


Brahmajila Sottanta, 12, 31. 
Vessantara jAtaka, 30, 88. 
Vinaya, 5, 151. 


Samacitta sotta (Satnacittavagga 
in the Doka NipAta of the 
Ahguttara Nikaya), 14, 39. 


Sotta Pitaka, 5, 150. 


WELCOME ADDRESS AND REPORT 

READ AT THE WESAK MEETING. 

Bv Mr. S. C. Mookerjee, Bar-at-Law. Vice-President. 
M. B. S. Calcutta. 

{Conb'ntied from page 309 of the last tsaue.) 

If any religion bom in India ennobled the motherland 
to much an extent as to make her the Instructrcaa of the world 
on the one hand and on the other made her the holy land of 
pilgrimage it was and still is Buddhism. 

On this day of all days let us not forget the work of 
those stalwart Buddhist missionaries of Buddha a own time, of 
Chandragupta and Asok and ICani8hka*s time. 

12. In one of India’s great Bibles The Geeta which 
seeks to harmonise between all the recognised pathways to 
salvation Jnan Marga and Karma Marga, both of which are 
blended in Buddhism find honourable mention. We as 
Buddhists have no quarrel with any Bhakti school of thought 
provided it is sincete and not a mere formal bending of the 
knee or the folding of the hands. All that need be urged is 
follow Lord Buddha’s advice to the Kalama Princes: ”lf upon 
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observation and analysis it be Found, conducive to tbe ^od 
and benefit of one and all then accept it and live up to it." 

] 3 p Ae between the Hindu and the Buddhist they arc 
like the two hands of mother India, the cultural blood fiowing 
in them being derived from the same Aryan fountain. Now 
this Aryan fountain has according to the needs and necessities 
of our country given birth to two distinct cultural streams 
one is Brahmanism and the other Buddhism. They are both 
OUT own home made products like our home-spun Khaddar- 
cloth or like two cultural shields made in our national armory 
for our self preservation from being engulfed by foreign cults 
and foreign ideals. 

14. Arj'an India which was Buddhistic for a thousand 
years or more before the Mti&almans came in, had to accept 
their contemptuous designation of “Hindu Kafiir India. 
Hindus had to put on then the Brahminic cultural shield for 
self preservation, for the light of Btiddhlsm became suddenly 
extinguished by the deslrocdon of its 5 universities of Taxila, 
Nalanda, Bikramsila, Odantapor and jagaddal which were 
centres for imparting Buddhistic culture and training where 
thousands upon thousands of alumni flocked together to be 
educated in all the then Arts and Sciences, the whole of the 
country^® educational system being in the hands of the 
Buddhistic order os Buddhiflin was the State religion. 

15. Now Hindu India under the Moslems had to be 
divided up into very many water-tight compartments of 
diverse Hgid castes, no doubt for self-preservatiDn, as It had 
to make room for various non-caste Buddhists in the lower 
ranks making some touchable and others non^touchable. 
Under this new adjustment of the caste system Hindu India 
has gone on now for 700 to 1000 years as has been graphically 
described in Pandit Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Sostri^s 
great novel ‘‘Benair Meye" which I doubt not some of you 
have read, 

16. In the course of ctuturiea these lower orders of 
Hindus multiplied so enormoualy that it was rtot possible for 
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tKc highly aristocratic Brahman Priests to supervise their 
•Spiritual or tdiicationaJ growth or Jccep them economically 
sound under the altered conditions of things during the Islamic 
sway^ National viciasitudes and economic drain for the up 
keep of Islamic army always on the war path for subjugating 
the country prevented any social amelioration or organisation 
being developed in the Hindu fold for giviriig relief to the 
lower orders which became a prey to the virulent proselytising 
influences both of the Moslems and uiat of the Cristians with 
the advent of the British for the sake of food and raiment 
when famine and scarcity stalked the land, 

17. TTie result has been a dcplDrable depletion of the 
Hindu fold from its lower ranks. These Muslim and Christian 
children of mother India have largely multiplied. Strange 
to say that the Musalman element has proved to be more 
prolific than the Christian. To-day in Bengal holding a 
population of 45 millions over 60per cent, are Muslims. In 
other parts of India too the growth of die Musalman popula¬ 
tion has been enormous. Throughout India all told the Muslim 
population is over 75 millions. For electoral purposes India's 
name has been changed into Moslem and non'Moslem India. 
It is a defeat of the Brahmaruc Hindu India ell along the 
line for it has failed to keep up and maintain its cultural 
influeiice or its solid religious fronticra in tact. 

18* The cBsteless Vaianava movement of the 15th century 
BB well as the casteless Sikh movement, the Brahmo Samaj 
movement respectively of the IStIt and I9ih centuries are 
direct revolts from the Brahminic orthodox fold though n 
legal fiction ss regards succession keeps them still bound down 
to the category of Hindus, These afe losses to the Brahmanic 
orthodox Hindu Society as such all the same. 

19. The internal malady of the Brahmanic Hindu fold is 
that its ignorant and superstitious women's world is dominated 
by half educated Brahman priests fortified with the show Oif 
religious lore whose force is seen chieHy at the time of marriage 
or funeral celebrations, They cannot touch or infiurnce the 
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growing Intellpct of our young men and eitIs who are more 
aJid more and in increasing numbers having good school 
education or University education. Hindu educated youths 
save and except that they philosophically go through 
marriage and funeral ceremonies arc at heart wholly on the 
brink of atheism or agnosticism without any high moral or 
spiritual or religious ideal held out before them as a part of 
their training and education from their childhood^ their ignorant 
mothers' blind faith making very little inRuence upon them. 
This must make a great deal of difference in the formation 
of character in our young men and women. All along the 
line Brahmanic Hindu India has failed in the upbrining of its 
youths and so has the Calcutta University and all the affiliated 
colleges and schools thereunder in this matter. 

20. In America apart horn Chriatianity the youths are 

made to salute their National Flag. In England they have 
their King and country and Natoinal flag apart from their 
stale religion of Qirisiianily. In Japan, apart bom Buddhism 
and Shintoism they have also their King and country and 

their National flag. These art some of the present day 

methods adopted hy advanced civilised countries for keeping 
alive the fire of patriotism in the bosom of the young. 

21. Thanks to Mahatma Gandhi the neglect of Brahmanic 

India in the formation of character in our youths is being 
amply rectified in the fervour for sacrifice and service in the 
Cause of our national uplift and oui National flag too has come 
to the front a great deal of late. But these have come with 
the jerk of a revolt without the foundation for them having 
been properly laid. Therein lies its weakness, as the fervour 
for sacrifice and service may disappear with the disappearance 
of the cause of the revolt or the disappearance of Mahatma 

Gandhi who focuses unto himself that spirit of sacriflee and 

service from the youths of this country in the political field. 

22. My object in offering this friendly analysis of the 
weakness of the present day Brahmanic armour in Hindu 
India ia to humbly invite deep thinking in the minds of the 
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leaders of the Hindu Society whether or not the litne haa 
come for that Brakmanic armour to be tajeen off to meet 
the exigencies of our National crisis and to make the Hindu 
Society put on once more its own home-spun armom of 
Lord Buddha namely Buddhism which in India did service 
in unfurling the flag of “Ahimsa," ceasing from cruelty» 
together with the motto '*Uberty. Equality and Fraternity” 
for purposes of Nation Building long before the worldl had 
heard of those ideas from the French Revolution. 

23. ] do honestly bebeve that in this great national crisis 
of outs it ia necessary nay Lneumbent upon the Btahmanic 
Hindu India to show social advancement on iti part to the 
satisfaction of that International world which is in sympathy 
with Indians aspirations for political advancement and of which 
our renowned national poet and philosopher Dr. Rabindra 
Nath Tagore may be regarded as a fully equipped representa¬ 
tive. You may take it as an axiomatic truth that unless the 
Hindu social institutions arc broad-based uprooting the 
dividing walls of the caste system the political advancement 
which we seek cannot but be ephemeral or may not be 
realised at all if we fail to move along the high road as 
indicated by the time'^irit in answering the national call for 
change, at the sacrifice of even of our lives if necessary. 

24. Brahmanic Hindu India cannot be left isolated to 
wallow in its own mire. In the "Swarajist India" or in the 
"United States of Federated India” whichever we are liekly 
to get, Hindu India being numerically the strongest and theie^ 
fore the senior-most partner has to see to its internal cohesion 
05 well as to its land frontiers being left unmolested on the 
West and the East, To keep all quiet on the western front — 
you have got to be absolutely tolerant towards the Musalmana 
in the Buddhistic aense by placating them in every way educa- 
donally and economically In the spirit of sacrifice it may be. 
If you do not wont internal conflagration you must be bold 
enough to carry out Mahatma Gandhi's injunction as regards 
the abolishing of “non-touchability '. That must be a thing of 
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past in India. On tte East if you are a follower of the 
Buddha you wiJJ be rccognistd as a brother iti all the Buddhirtic 
oountn'ea in Asa where your Brahmanic Hinduism with any of 
Its Gods and Goddesses has not had a foothold of recognition. 

25» So 1 beg that you do seriously consider the matter 
of nu^mg a friendly move towards adopting Lord Buddha as 
your ideal nationd Teacher^ Guide and Friend in shaping and 
moulding your rigid social inadtutions in such a way as to make 
the weak and divided Hindu India mio a solid and united 
nation, yet m no way losing your ancient Aryan culture and 
tradition. In this effort you will have the heartiest co-operation 
and sympathy of the Buddhistic world as from the cultural 
standpoint the Hindu and the BudcEHist have sprung from the 
same Aryan mother whereas both the Moslem and the 
Chrifitian cultures are derived from the Semitic School and arc 
therefore wholly antagonistic to vb. 

26. Standing here under the relic of die Blessed One en¬ 
shrined in the room above and being conscious of the fact that 
one-third of humanity taking shelter in his compassionate 
religion is offering its adoration to-night to the greateat of all 
human beings as their teacher guide and friend it is the 
proud privilege of your humble servant to invoke in his sacred 
name his bletsings and love to all iirespectlve of caste colour 
creed nationality or aert;—May their wounds in the secret * 
recesses of their hearts he healed, may the wounda of this 
world be healed, may the woimdjs of his motKer-land India he 
healed, may there be peace and toleration between the Hindus 
and the Musalmans in dua distracted land. 

27, I am afraid I am taxing your patience: too much. 
But there ia no help for it as 1 have to place the Report of 
our Work in this Mohn Bodhi Society before you. Before doing 
that 1 beg to draw your attention to certain very apt remarks 
on the duty of all Great Historic religions. On the occasion of 
the receni Bnkrid CelcbraHocu in the Muslim Mosque in 
London Mr. H. A. R, Gibbe of the School of Oriental Studies 
m an adifreas on ’’Islam and Progress" ascribed Islam's great 
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vitality to it« success in accommodating itself to new needs 
witimut stirrcndeFmg fujxdatncntal religious conviedons. He 
points out that all the Great Historic religions were now 
faced with the problem of explaining the spiritual truths of 
their religious experience in terms according to the intellectual 
OUt-look of the age and he appealed to Moslem leaders to 
consider as to how this problem was to be faced, The problem 
1 b&ve put before my Hindu brothers and their leaders is not 
very dis-simiii^ to what Mr+ Gibbc put before his MusHm 
audience, ^io religion can be allowed to rest on its old oara 
and stagnate without courting Lnevitable death. Even 
Buddhism cannot be an exception to that Umversal Rule. 

28. My personal view of the matter ia that it Is not 
possible always to demarcate what is purely religious and what 
IB purely polidcal or aociah According to the acuteness of 
any problem, what is a strictly religious topic may be a polidcal 
issue and what is a purely political or social question may be 
taken up so ardently as to attract unto itself all the importance 
of a religious controversy* 1 for instance do not agree that 
all pniitical questions should be shunned by all the churches 
and that only the salvndon of souls after death should be 
the subject matter of discussions in churches. My country's 
salvadon from physical tjTanny and bondage and economic 
exploitation may be so acute that it may be necessary to 
invoke the aid of my religious teachers and sympathisers and 
friends for their speedy intervention with the Covemmenl of 
the country regardless of the result of such inlervcndon. t 
believe m the churcK militanC, in the church vibrant with 
sympathy for its own flock and with strength enough behind it 
for fighdng For pisdce and working for social uplift. 

29, Now it may be interesdng for you to know that our 
Maha Bfxlhi Society which came into existence in 1891 has 
been working (rom the Foster Memorial Building at the back 
of this temple since 1920 when that was completed aa its 
Head Quertera. Its chief work is to maintain the publicadon 
of Its monthly journal "The Maha Bodhi** which has entered 
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tKe 39th year of ita ciislente and to have Sunday lecturcfl 
delivered here on some aspect of Buddhism, to maintain the 
Sanctity of the Shrine room where the sacred relic i$ ; to 
look after pilgrims on their way to and from Gaya, Samath 
and other Buddhist pilgrimage places, 

30. We maintain a pubitc library of Buddhistic and 
Historical books and a public reading room for news papers 
and magazines. For our public library the Calcutta Corpora¬ 
tion is aUowing from this year n grant of Rs, 25/- per annum. 
However small that sum may be, there is no doubt that the 
C^orporarion has acquired some merit by so doing and we 
beg to convey our adequate thanks to it. 

31. T^e Calcutta University bent upon retrenchment has 
abolished its Pali Qass for under-graduaic students. To meet 
the demand for imparting Pali lessons some classes Have 
been opened by us and we have every hope that these should 
be of some help to the students, 

32. The construction of the new Temple at Samath 
which was started In 1922 has been completed save and except 
that the inside decorations are still in the hands of workmen. 
It is a magniEcent building in stone and the opening ceremony 
will be taking place in October or November this year. It 
is expected that representative Buddhists from aU parts of 
the world will be present on the occasion and take part in 
the sacred ceremony. The costs have come up to Hs, 1,10^000/- 
«nd that a further sum of Rs, 10,000/- wiU be necessrJy for 
fresco work. In this connection we are happy to announce 
that Mr. B, L. Broughton M.A. (Qxnn) the Vice-President of 
out Maha Bodhi Society in London who ia now our guest here 
and rendering us immerue help contemplates donating 

Rs. lOOO/- a month for some months upon his return to 
Ejigland. 

33. It is our sincere desire to establish a Buddhist 
Univcraily on our own grounds near the new Temple at Samath. 
Such a University is a crying necessity for carrying on 
Buddhistic work on a proper basis. It will be imparting 
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Buddkifitic psychaloj^cftl lELstructiDiia m three grades. It Will 
h&ve a Donslation department on the I inca of the British Pah 
Text Society aa well a a a publiahmg department. Further it 
will be the training ground for turning out fully equipped 
missionaries for going forth all over India for teaching ejid 
preaching the truths of Buddhism. It will be a venture in 
which we dn submit we should be entitled to adequate grantu 
and endowments from wealthy and at the same time 
sympathetic Hindu Rajae and Princes all over the country as 
well as from rich merchants and from the enlightened, public. 
It will be a unique piece of cultural movement for India's 
national uplift. 

34. Art educational institutiori has already been started 
at Samath, since January last. Eight young Singhalese boys 
I called Samaneras) have taken Up their residence there with 
Pandit Nadasara as the principal in charge. We ore receiving 
appliciations from many more students for admission but want 
of accommodation there at present acts as a check on our 
desire to expand. 

35» We maintain a free school there under the name of 
^'Mohabodhi Free School" for the village boys at 5amath and 
it is expected that we shall get affiliation to the District Board 
at Benaras soon. 

36, For the study of Buddhism an institute has already 
been opened and a famous wealthy Advocate of the Lahore 
High Court, Pundit Sheonarain. has kindly presented, his 
valuable library of Buddhistic works to that Institute. Further 
Rev, Toe Kay of China has promised to send to that Institute 
the whole of the Chinese Tripitaka, 

37. At Gaya a new Dharmasala built at a cost of 
Rs- 12,000/- is proving- to be of great help to the Buddhist 
pilgrmts bound for Buddha Gaya which as you know contains 
the Mahabodhi Temple as well as the Bodhi Tree an off-shcot 
of the original Tree seated under which Prince Sidhartha 
attained supreme enlightenment and became the Buddha. 
These olfer attraction to Buddhist pilgrims from all over the 
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Thstihition For AccommodaHn^ serioue minded Hindu and 
Buddhiat boys in a Hostel under llie name of Young IVlen^s 
Buddhist Association*^ on the same lines as die Y. M. C, A. 
Looking round this Temple and the Avasa to the east of it+ 
Qur friends will see how very much we are hedged in by low 
class Buetees on nil aides+ For our expansion, the acquisition 
of that Bustcc Land is necessary and as our funda are not 
adequate for the purpose we have to appeal 'to wealthy 
sympathisers to enable us to carry out the meritorious project. 
We need scBTcely say that our Mahabodhi Society exists wholly 
and solely for the purpose of serving the great Hindu Com¬ 
munity by bringing to their notice the light of Buddhistic 
Culture based on pimty of life and Brahmacharyya. In this 
Work of ours Babu Susil Chandra Khasnabia M.A., &.L+ ia 
rendering great help by his voluntary services. We beg to 
accord him thanks. 

43^ Once more invoking Lord Buddha*s bles^mgs on you 
all and with sincere apologfes for this lengthy address^ which 
you have permitted me indulgently to place before you. for 
which I offer you my heartieat thanks 1 beg to resume my 
seat. 


BUDDHA AND COMMUNAL WRFARE 

By StuvA Charan Lal. 

\^lien the Lord was residing at Griddha ^uta {Vulture 
Peak) near Rajagriha, Ajatasatru {sou of Bimbisara) king of 
Magadhot was planning an attack on the powerful tribe of the 
Vajjians^ But before setting out on his expedition, the King 
sent his prime minister^ Varsakara, to the Blessed one to 
enquire if his campaign against the Vajjians was going to 
succeed. 

"Go to the Blessed one, please*^ said Ajatasatm to 
Vorsakara, “and tell him my purpose, report to me, verbatim, 
on your return, what the Buddha says, for Buddhas say nothing 
which may bo wrong or which may be prolitably replaced.'* 

5 
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UTien Varsaltara rrnched the Blttiscd one. the Venerable 
Ananda {the Lord's step-brother} waa standing behind the 
Lord, fanning him. The prime minister delivered his messa^^e 
and the Lord first addressed Ananda and then the Minifller. of 
course, in each other s presence. 

"Have you heard. Ananda. that the Vajjians hold full and 
frequent public assemblies^*' 

"So have I heard, my Lord," replied Ananda. "So long. 
Ananda." said the Lord, "as the Vajjians hold these full and 
frequent assemblies, they may be expected to prosper. So 
long aa they meet together in concord, so long as they honour 
theur elders. 50 long a« they respect womanhood, eo long as 
they remain truly religious, so long as they defend and support 
the holy ones, the Vajjians may be expected to proflpor,'* 

Addressing the Prime Mimster. the Lord said: 

"When 1 stayed. O Brahman, at VaisaH, j taught the 
V^ajjrana these conditions of welfare, and so long as they 
observe them, we should expect them to prosper.'* 

The King's messenger bowed and took hla leave. And 
then the Budefta enlarged Upon the same theme and addressed 
the Bhikkhus in the Vihara thus 

"So long, O BhJkkhui. aa the brethren hold full and frequent 
assemblies, meeting in concord, rising in concord, and attend¬ 
ing m concord to the affairs of the Sangha. so long as they. 
O ^thren. do not abrogate that which experience has proved 
to be good, and introduce nothing except such things as have 
been carefully tested, so long as their elders pracrise justice, 
*0 long as the brethren esteem, revere and support their elders 
and hearken unto their words, an long as the brethren are not 
under the influence of craving, hut delight m the blessings of 
rehipon. so that good and holy men shall come to them and 
dwell among them m quiet, so long as the brethren shall not 
be addict^ to sloth and idleness, so long as the brethren shall 
exwcuie themselves in the sevenfold higher wisdom of mental 
activity, search after truth, energy, joy. modesty, self control, 
earnest contemplation and equanimity of mind, so long the 
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Sfcngha may be expected to prosper. Therefore, O Bhikkhus, 
be full of faith, modest in hearty afraid of siti, anxious to learn, 
strong in eherg>\ active in mind and hill of wisdom." (Paul 
Cams), 

More sensible words on the subject of communal welfare 
were never spoken. It may be added, by the way. that the 
Buddha avoided prophecies, as much as he could, and that 
the statement made by hhn to the prime minister of Ajatasatru 
was never intended to serve as one. The two most notable 
departures from this declared principle of the Lord were, 
perhaps, hia brief statements about his approaching Parinirvana' 
made probably to forewarn and forearm the Sangha about the 
cataclysm that was to follow and the advent of Lord Maitreya, 
the Buddha to be. But these were matters of such exceptional 
impjortance, that the Lord had more than one valid reason to 
indicate the course of future events. 


THE BUDDHA DAY IN HYDERABAD 

(From B Correspondent.) 

The thrice-blessed Buddha Day, sacred as the day of his 
birth, his illumination and his nirvana, was celebrated with 
enthusiasm in Hyderabad, That day at 5-30 m the morning 
Vaswani conducted a Divine service attended by a large 
number of men and women and gave a discourse on ‘ The 
Blessed One. A blessing," he said, "rests on this day. The 
Buddha pours his blcasings this day upon all who seek and 
aspire. What gift shall we give him? What gift nobler than 
the sacred resolve to serve the Blessed One with deeds of 
mercy. Hate has broken the world t let us rebuild with the 
power of love l" 

In the evening Vaswani addressed a crowded meedng on 
Buddha the Liberator." Vaswani referred to the beautiful 
flower-ceremony with which the Buddha Day opened in Japan 
and Ceylon. Processions of men and women moved that day 
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to pL&Cf flowers at the Foet of Butitiha. Condnuin^ Vaawani 
said ; — 

A life of singular l^eauty and singulaLr fascinatiDn L A 
Prince, he heeomes a Bhikkbu, He renounces the palace and 
joins the Brotherhood oF the poor. Heir to a ihrone, he lives 
on. alms. He sees what the BuddhLst books call the ^'4 Signs.” 
Witnesses to impeimanence of the World I He sees an old 
man, a diseased man, a dead man, and a monk. And there 
enters into his heart a vision oF dukkha, the world-sorrow^ 
What is the way out of the World-Sorrow? — he asks. Life as 
it js lived makes him sad. WTio ia more sensitive to suffering 
than Buddha? Men are at a game of card$. They play For 
moneVi or pleasure or power.—for some time. Then they are 
seized by death. Is there no way of delivercnce? He goes 
upon his great quest. He leaves the city quietly at night. He 
loves Humanity and so he leaves the world. He renounces 
the palace to go in search of a cure for the cruelties 
and stupidities of life. He meditatea for years in a forest. 
He is tempted by Mara who promises him the earth's 
sovereignty. Buddha would have none of it, Buddha would 
be a servant of Humanity. 

Born under a tree^ Buddha receives illumlnatian^ also, 
under a tree. For years has he practised tapasya, with a 
vision in his heart of the World's Dukkha, Then there comes 
to him, tinder the Bodhi-Tree, a deeper vision, — n vision of 
the great Law which converted Dukkha into discipline and 
shovv^ that the way out of sorrow is service and sacrifice. 
After illutninatzon, he says:-—*'Among the nations I shall gOi.'^ 
He leaves the forest to take the message of Wisdom to 
wandering Humanity, 

His love conquers India. Her millions ta^te their law of 
conduct from his lips. ViUage after village is converted. 
Robbers and courtesans and criminals arc converted. Out of 
love for Buddha, India aa a nation renounces meat-eating. 
Smgular in the World's hiatory, is this devotian of millions to 
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one man. India under idie inilaence oF Buddhii'a personality 
becomes ft beajcr to the nations of a Religion of Humanity, 

'"Among tKe r^ations I shall go/'—^said Buddha. And his 
Ttsoivc bore rich fruitage, His message penetrated to far-off 
lands ; k became the great Liberator of Asian It became the 
Hrst World-Religion. It inspired men and women to go East 
and West and North and South in witness of their h'laster. 
It created hoepitEils for men and animals in many landa. It 
initiated a New Renaissance in Japan. japan owea her 
poetry and music and arts and crafts and philosophy« largely 
to Buddha's message. It le still the people's faith in Japan. 
It gave a new life to China. U travelled to Syria nnd Central 
Asia, it influenced the Order of Essenes in Palestine and 
various orders of Monks in Egypt. It travelled to Greece and 
there influenced the Pjlhagorcalri Brother-hood. It influenced 
the Philosophy of Stoics in Rome, And long before 
Columbus "discovered'* America to Europe, Buddhist 
missionaries were at work in Mexico* In modern times, 
Buddha's message inapired thinkers and sages like Fuerbach. 
Schopenhauer, Comte and Ehneraon. Buddha has, indeed, 
been a World-Healer. 

The essence of his message may, 1 think, be discerned in 
his very first discourse and again, in his parting words just 
before he passes into the Great Peace. At Benares is 
delivered his First Discourse, lit it he expounds the doctrine 
of the "Wheel of Karma.' Ye are sons of your Karma. 
Ceremonies and creeds wiU not save you. Right conduct 
is needed. 

The great Law is wise and just and will not be bribed. 
Religiori is Karma and Dharma. Again, lying on his bed 
between two trees and seeing that his beloved disciple 
Ananda i* weeping at the passing of his Master, Buddha 
says :—*'Wecp not for me Ananda I Hold fast to the Lamp of 
Dharma." And this Lamp of Dharma. as the life of Buddha 
shows again and again, is moiVn, is daya, is love for all, is 
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fcJlowsKjp witli the poor. Buddha rccosnJsed ijo caste. 
Buddha recognised the sacred claiciu of all upon Hmnaiuty, 
of All Life, Buddha taught that Bodhi, wisdom waj open to 
the poorest of the poor, the humbleEt of the humhlle. 


REVIEW 

The Cornparative Catalogue of Chinese Agamas and Pali 
Nll^ayas. By Chizen Akanuma, (Nagoya, 1929 1 
8vo, pp, xvi-h424). 

The Nikayas were translated into Chinese In the fourth 
and fifth Christian centuries^ and in 1906, Professor Anesaki 
published a masterly analysis of these ancient versions in the 
transnclious of the Asiatic Society of Japan. The plates of 
this remarkable essay were destroyed in the earthquake and 
file of 1924, and when Professor Akanuma began his present 
index in Ceylon, even e-arlier than this, he could not find a 
copy. ITc afterwords found one in Japan hut hiB work, t* 
independent of his great predecessor'a, whereto he adds 
valuable matter, TTius. in the case of the Qassified and 
Numerical Collections, Anesaki gave Chinese-Pali only^ where¬ 
as Akonuma gives also Palt-duneae, Thus, if one wishes 
to find a favourite sutta represented in Gunabhadra a fifth 
century version of the Claflaificd Collection, he turns to this 
section and finds it. Take, for example, the charming scene 
where Moggallano and three other disciples miss the Buddha 
and discover that he has gone cn a visit to the world of 
Brahma, whither they follow him one by one, Jn Akanuma'a 
table of contents of the classified collecdan in PlK, this scene 
is listed on p, 184, and the reference to the corresponding 
Chinese is given as Samyukta XLIV, 19, Now. Samyukta 
XLIV (translated From a lost Sanskrit text) is the Brahma 
Samyulta in Chinese (Samyutta VI In Pali) and is found on 
p. 106. The names of the Samyutlas are not given in the 
Chinese text, but Anesaki supplied them from the Pdi, 
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Before the appearance of. his analysis in 1908, he wrote to me 
on July 18* T906: "I have at last succeeded In re-arranging 
the Qunese Samyutta.”^ He had begun the work at Berlin 
m 1901. The Japanese printed edition which he used was 
really Korean* and dilfered from the Chinese older ones. 

All Buddha-lovcra are deeply Indebted to him ^nd 
Akanuma. The labour Involved la enormous. It means that 
these scholars have had to master the contents of fifteen Or 
twenty volumes in Pali and Chinese, containing the Four 
Great Nikayas with the sutlas in a different order in the two 
recensions. As the plates of Ancsaki’s pioneer analy'^is were 
destroyed in the earthquake and fire of 1923, Akanuma's work 
has become more than ever necesaary. We regret that he did 
not follow his great predecessor by adding the Dhammapada, 
the Iti'Vuttaha and such parts of the Sutta NipSto as are foujiid 
in Chinese, In the Taisho Tripltakn (Tokyo, I924d929. 55 vols** 
quarto) the Dhammapada is in Vol. 4 and the Etivuttaka in 
Vol. 17, the latter without the uaual marginal referentts to the 
Pali—1 don^t know why. Thus both books are separated From 
the Four Great Nikayas. which fill Vols, I and 2. Late Sanskrit 
books arc wedged in between the fourth and fifth Niklyas. 

AkatiUma b preface is in Japanese. We hope that, in the 
ne3c.t edition, he will reprint hla English preface which appeared 
In The £oatem Btifltlhist (Kyoto, 1924). P. S. My copy (uid 
Leipzig) cost f4.76, 

A, J. Edmunds, 


NOTES AND NEWS 

Dhammacaicka Day at Calcutta, 

On the 30th of June la.st the Mahabodfii Society of India 
celebrated, at the Dhammarajika Chaitya Vihara, Calcutta, 
the Dhammacakka Festival or the Anniversary of the First 
Sermon of the Lord Buddha at Migadaya. Benares. Early in 
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the morning the rcsidexit Bhikkhua pF the Society assembled 
in the Shrine Room and recited and explained the 
Dhammacakka Pavattana Sutta or the Lard's First Sermon 
Floral wreathe VfCrc offered to the Stupa and the Buddha 
Rupa by those present. At 6-^5 P,M., a public meeting was 
held under the presidency of the Fion'ble Mr* Justice Manmath 
Nath Mukerji, Frc«denl of the Mahabodhi Society. Among 
those present were Mr. M* Hara, Consul for japan* 
Mr. and Mrs* Nirma] Sen, Mr, C, F, Leo* Consul for China* 
Mrs. Leo, Dr, Lieu Yen-hem of China, Mt. Kirajj Ch, 
Datta* Dr* D, R, Bhandarkar* Mr. Krishna Kumar Mitter* 
Mrs, Harding* etc. The meeting began with an opening song 
composed for the occaaian by our Vice-President, Mr. S. C. 
Mookeijce. Bar-at-Law* After the administration of the Pansil 
(Five precepta) by Revd. Dhammaloka and recitalion of the 
English Panslation of the Dhammacakka Pavattana Sutta by 
Mr* S. C. Mookerjee* Bar^at-L^aw, suitable speeches, eulogising 
the service* of the Great Master to aujffering humanity were 
made by Mr. M. Hara, Dr. Bbandarkar* Mr. Krishna Kumar 
Mitter, Revd. Sramona Saranankara and ^'h. Kiran Ch. 
Datta. The beautiful speech of Mr. M. Hara, Consul for 
Japan, is published in this issue. The President, Mr, M. N. 
Mukerji delivered a highly impreEaive speech. He was 
lustily cheered when he said *'ln the annals of every nation 
there are red-letter days, but there are rerl-letter day* for all 
nations* The day we are celebrating to-day was a red-letter 
day for all nations and every cultured man of the world ought 
to fememher it as such* The meeting terminated late at 
night with a vote of thanks to the ebait, moved by ouf Secretary* 
Mr. Devapriya Walisinba. 

***** 

"Indian Social Reformed" on the Inthje.sce of Buddhism 
ON Women's Status* 

With reference to a short note wnHen by Mr, Bhagai Ram 
(Fcroiepore Cantt,) on *'Lord Buddha a* the great emancipator 
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oF Indian women” and published In the !3th June issue of the 
Indian Social Rcformeit the learned edhot of the journal 
has made certain comments which are really cmious. 
The learned editor says '‘Hindu scholars, not ali of 
them orthodox trace the lowering of woman's statm and the 
incidents leferred to by our ccrreapohdenl to Buddhist influence 
with Its stress on the monastic as superior to the hoiicc-holder a 
life.” Hindu scholars, orthodox or heterodox, are at liberty 
to hold well-reasoned opinions about Buddhism and we are 
not afraid of aubjccling our reUsI^n and culture to a strict 
analysis. But wc are sony that the learned editor of the paper 
should count himself among the Hindu Bcholara who hold the 
above view, without any reasons whatever, about the influence 
of Buddhism on the status of women^ The learned editor 
advances reason for that view. And what is that reason? He 
says “The Fact is that Btjddha*s attitude to women, like Christ s, 
completely overlooked the physical attribute of sex and 
concerned itself with them purely os spiritual potentialities 
eo-equal with manri‘ Does the learned editor mean to say that 
attaching importance to the physical attribute of sex would 
raise die woman's status? T^ould it not on the contrary cause 
the physical differences between the two sexes to loom large 
before ihe public eye and cast in the shade the faculdes and 
powers which man and woman share in common. Would it 
not really degrade the woman's status? 

\(diatever miFtht have been, the status of women during 
the early Vedic age, women’s stntun was much lowered as 
Brahmanical Hinduism grew up and developed. Did not the 
followers and teachers of Brahmanical Hinduism attach too 
much importance to the ‘'physical attribute of sex and exclude 
women from many rights and privileges in religious and social 
matters? It is true that the Buddha looked upon women as _ 
'‘spiritual potentialities co-equal with men. This wa» why 
he preached his noble eightfold path even to women whom 
the society in His days looked upon as fallen. If there is 
any religioin in Indla^which has spread through the joint 
6 
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efforts of men and women, it is Buddhism alone. The lay 
followers of the Creat Master followed and carried Mis spirit 
even m social matters. If the learned editor visits any 
Buddhist country like Ceylon, Burma etc,, he will observe the 
truth of OUT observation. The Buddhist law makers and 
junsts in those countries have conferred upon women all 
rights and privileges enjoyed hy men. They have not like 
Manu prescribed perpetual tutelage of women nor have they 
deprived women of their legitimate share in the ancestral 
property. 

The learned editor seems to have made those remarks in 
his unguarded moments. Buddhifim in India has suffered 
much from misrepresentation by Brahmanical schoiara, but 
lime is soon corning when it will be proved beyond all doubt 
that everything about ancient India, of which the Indians can 
be really proud has Buddhistic asjjoclations. We have simply 
to lei] the editor that truth—the whole truth and no dis¬ 
tortion of facta will serve the purpose of a social reformef 
in India. 

Ordination of the Ven’see AfiACARiiCA Dharmapaij^. 

On the 13th of July last the VcnTle Anagaiika 
Hewavltarna DKarmapala, Founder and General Secretary 
of the Mahabodhi Society waa formally admitted into the 
u iat Order (Sangha) by Revd. Boruggamuwe Rewata 
Ihera of Ceylon. The Ordination ceremony took place at 
Sarnath in the presence of Rev. H. Nandas4ra, Rev. 
Srmwasa and the Samaneras of the International Buddhist 
^stitute and Mr. Devapriya Walisinha, Secretary, Mahabodhi 
Society. The Ordination name conferred upon Ven'ble 
Anagarlka was Sri Devamilla Dhamniapala. The suggestion 
^r this fonxiaJ ordination was made to him by the late 
Rev. Devamilla. High priest of Ceylon and Rev. Dhamma- 
pala himself suggested his ordination name in grateful 
remembrance of the late High pii«E 

Pabbajji (ordination) implies exclusive devotion to 
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tKe BuddK^ Dhamma- Those who know anything about 
Rev* DhammapalaV past hFe and activides would scaicely 
regard thb formal initiation as something extianirdinary in 
his life. Real dedication of his iife to the Buddha Dhamma 
occurred long ago. For about fortj' years, he has been 
working with exclusive devotion for the propagation and 
revival of the Buddhist faith. He himself says in the 1930 
Wesakh issue of The Mahabodhi—' The inspiration to rescue 
the hallowed site at Buddha-Gaya enme to me on the 2Znd 
of January 1691 when 1 knelt before the Vajrasaiia under 
the shade of the Sacred Bodhi Tree where the prince 
Siddhartha won supreme enlightenment on the full-moon 
day of Wesakh 2519 years ago. On that memorable after¬ 
noon I surrendered my life ^to the Blessed Talhagata and 
unto this day 1 have served the holy cause with persevering 
energy*” 

Revd. Dhaxnmapala*? renunciation in the cause of the 
Dhamma has been uniC]ue in the modem Buddhist world* A son 
and heir of a rich Singhalese merchant. he could have easily 
passed his days in luxury and comfort. But that was not to 
be. Early in his youth* Revd. Dhammapala sacrificed his world¬ 
ly amhltions ”for the gain of the many, for the welfare of the 
many and in compassion for the world. ^B^isdom of a 
saint and simplicity of a child have wonderfully mixed 
together in hia character which will serve as a beacon light 
to the Buddhists for many generation* to come. On the 
occasion of his formal ordination, the managing staff of the 
Journal offer* him most sincere regards and wishes him a 
long and happy life to continue the noble mission of his life* 


HNANOAL 

Sarnath Sanghavasa* 

The work of the above builtling will be commenced 
shortly as more accommodation is retjuired at Sarnatb 
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fw bhifckhus and Samaneras. The building for which 
plana Me ready will contain I 5 rooma each coating about 
Ra. 600. The following ladies and gentlemen have 
promised to bear the cost of several rooms and we 
earnestly hope others will follow their noble example by 
contributing a room each. Each room will contain the 
name ot the donor engraved on a piece of marUe tablet. 

Dcwations Received* 


Room I, 
Room 2. 
Room 3* 
Room 4. 


Notary 


W Pariraja, 

Public, Ceylon 

Mr J, M. Bandara, Korale, 
Ceylon 

Mr. R B. Elkamyalce, Regb- 
trar, Ceylon 

^ ^'i^soonawardene, 
Mrs, D. L, Jayatilaka, Mr* 
Charka de Silva, Mr, D. 
Wanigasekara, ^lon 
H* Don Andrifl Be Silva* 
c oekatta, Ceylon .,* 

:>niall subscriptions—Mr* M* Malabod^' 

Ceylon , 

Interest upto date 

^ ■ 


Room 5, 


Rs* A, p. 
400 0 0 


325 

400 


5 

176 


0 0 
0 0 


400 0 0 
fOO 0 0 


0 

0 


0 

0 


im 0 0 


MULAGANDHAKLTl VIHARA FUND. 

Donations rejceived. 

Previously acknowledged Rs. 79,608-3-10. Collection by 

u p^ Kyin. Sagaing. R,. 20 Collected by U Ngwe Ran 
Ba Tm. Re. , I O Gulu Re t ; U Galoy. Re. I = Mg a" 
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Sein, Rs. 7 ; Maun^ Nyoon, Re. I ; Ba Thet* Rs. 3 ; Sem 
KJiine, Re. I ; Ngwe Re. 1 : Aung Re. I ; O Cope 

Yam, Rc. 1 j O Zee Yoon, Re. -] ; T. Lone Xuclc. Aa* fl ; 

Sain^. As. 8 : TTin Dim, As. B : R, Ra^haviah, As, 8 ; 
Total Ra. Ifi/. Sarbanantla Bajua (June), Rs. 5, CoUccted by 
Mg Saw. Mandalay, Burma :—Ba Nyun, Re. I ; Tun Maung. 
Re. I : Maung Tin, Re. I j Mg Chit. Re. I : I aw U. Re. I j 
TKa Su. Re. I ; Ba Pc. Re I j Mg Tin, Re. I ; Ba KJnm, 
Re^ I J Mg Ba HJa. Re, I ; Mg Saw, Re. I ; Total Rs. M. 
Collected by Poddie Singbo., Australia i—Mr. A. Smith. 5ah : 
Mr. A. Ryan. Zsh. ; Poddle Singho. I3sh. : Total Fla. 13-4-0. 
CnUectcd by Mrs. E. J, JCodman. Colombo i—E. O, De 
Fonscka. Rs. 10 : Mr, G. J. Silva, Ra. 5 ; Anonymous. E^. 2-8 : 
A Buddhist, Re. I ; Mrs. E. J. Koelnian, Rs, 3 : Total 
Rs. 2I^B-0. Collected by Mr. W. B. Navaratne. Colombo:— 
Mr. W. B. Navaratne. Fla. 5 ; Mr, M. P. Dissanayalce, Ra. 2 ; 
Mr, D. H. jayasinghc. Fie, t i Mr, M M. Perera. Re. I : 
Mr, W. B. Mendtcif. As. S ? Mr. C. S. Lotift, As, 8 ; Mr. K. L 
Peris. Rs. 5 ; Mr, D. B. Ratnayako, Re. J ; Mr. M. Raja- 
pak$c, Rc. 1 J Mr. N, R. Wijeyakoon, Re. I ; Mi. M, E. 
Simon, Re, J ; Mr* T, M. Kalu Banda, As. 6 ; W, D. O, 
Appubamy* Aa. 8; Total Rs. 20 ; P, A. Pietb, MarawUa, 
Rs. 1.000. Collected by Mg Chan Tha. Kya4n village, 
Burma U Kyaw Hla, Daw Naw Wa & Sons, Mg Qian Tha. 
Mg Ngwe Khaing, Mg Ngwe Htan. Rs, 10 : Maung Po Gyi. 
As. 4 : Maung San Tint, As. 12 ; Total Rs. 11. Gilleclcd by 
Mg Ohn. Tharrawaddy. Burma:—Daw FJnin Yon. Ra. 3 ; 
U Kyaw Kbin, Ra. 2 t Mr, D. Sri ram, Ra, 2 : Maung Gyi, 
Fla. 3 J Maung Ba Tun, Re, I : Maung Nyan, Re. I ; U Kyaw 
Mya, Rs. 2 : Maung Sri Lan. Re. I ; Maung On Pe, Re, I ; 
Maung Sem Hman, Re. I ; Maung Than Naing, Re, I : 
U Ba On, Rs. 2 ; U Tun Aung Baw, Re. 1 j Mr, N. C. Chou- 
dhury, Rs. 2 j Maung Wan, Re. 1 : Maung Po Chit, Re. I ; 
U Lwin. FU- 3 ; U Tha Din, Rs. 2 ; Mr, L. Htm See. Re. I ; 
U Ba Thin, Re. I ; D Shan Shein, Rs. 2 ^ U Ba Soung. Rs. 2 ; 
U Aung Nyein, Rs. I * U Kyaw Nyein, Re. I ; Mg Tun Tin, 
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Re. } ; Mr. Joseph, Re. I ; Total Rb, 40. Collected by Mr. N* 
Dewati. Chittagong t —Nidpurna Barua, Rs. Z ^ Mr, Dhaimaraj 
Barua. Re. 1 ; Mr. Pulm Behaii Bartia, Re. I j Mf. Upendra 
Lai Barua. Re. I ; Mr, Phaoibhusaii Barim, Re. I : Mr. 
Dhirendra L.a] Bania, Rs, 2 ; Mr, Sara] Chandra Mut^uddi, 
Re. I : Mr. A. K. Borua. Re, I ; Mr, H. M, Barua, Re. I r 

Mr. R. K* Barua, Kaviraj. Re, I ; Mr. P. K, Barim, Re. j r 

Mr. Muknoda Bama, Ra. 2 i Mr. J, R, Barua, Ra. 2 ; Mr, S. 
Choudhury, Re. 1 : Mr, A. C Barua, Re, I j Mr, U. C. Mut- 
suddi, R«. 4 J Mr. D. JC, Barua, J^3, 2 ; Mr* Nagendra Nath 
Devan, Ra. 5 ; Total Rs, 30. Collected by Mi, Victor M* 
Hewa, Sanzlbar t —Victor M, Hewa, Rs. 5 i T, B, Uparis 
Hamy, Ra. 2 ; Mr. M. W* Simsoti, Re. I i Mr, D, A* Mathis 
idamy. Re. I ; J. B. Simon Hamy, Re. I * Etamarus Hamy, 
Rc. 1 ; Mr. D. B. Francia. Re. I ; K, L. Juania Hamy, Re. 1 ; 

Mr. W, P, Mitchell, Re. 1 ; D, B. Sitigho Hamy, Re. 1 : 

Total Ra. 15, Grand Total Rs. 80,012-15^0* 

Maha BoDHt Journal. 

S^o/ement o/ Receipts nod ej:peosea /or the month of June, 

/93/, 

EKPE?a3rTUS£3, 

Ra. A. p. 

Btoclc* ... II ^ 9 

DuU ft Sait Far 

P-P« .. ... 63 3 5 

Stivmps ..* ... ... 0 II 6 

Sri Gkuiui^ Preu Bill 
for Printing ,.. **, 120 6 Q 

Ejivelapcn ... *.* 3 3 0 


Receifts. 

Rs. *. p. 

By SubKiipIkrltB ... *„ 71 10 0 

/ 


Total Ra, ... 71 10 0 


Tott] Hi. 


219 1 0 
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Maha Bodhi Society. 

Statement of Receipt* and expense* for the month of June, 

1931. 


Recufts. 

Ra. A. p. 

Charity Box Coliectioii ... 32 M 3 
Rent of HaU ... ... 5 0 0 

Donatkm for Aaartl 

Pnmima .. 4 0 0 

Shk. Abdul Gunny 

interest for Mar ... 250 0 0 
Rcrd. DKarmapala being 
interest from Mallik for 

April . 208 5 6 

Telephone Charges ... 12 0 

M. B. S. Admission Fee 
and Subscriptions ... 20 0 0 
Book Agency Receipts ... 72 I 0 


ExPENDI-njIlt. 



Rs. 

A. 

r. 

Stamps . 

10 

1 

0 

Stationery ... ... 

1 

3 

6 

Bus. Tram, etc.. 

5 15 

3 

Purchase of Goods 

22 

3 

0 

Library A/c Papers, etc. 
Book Agency A/c Stamps 

9 

1 

6 

etc. . 

6 

10 

0 

Dersprijra A/c . 

18 

15 

6 

Telegranu ... ... 

0 

14 

0 

Printing Bill . 

2 

8 

0 

Dhanunacakka Festival ... 

13 

3 

0 

Vihara Electric Bill 

26 

12 

0 

Vihara Petty Expenses ... 

0 

12 

6 

Charity .. 

4 

0 

0 

2 Poor Women. 

B. Hwse A/c M. L. 

2 

0 

0 

Kaviraj . 

27 

0 

0 

B. House A/c Durwan ... 
B. House a/c. Plumber 

22 

8 

0 

Paik . 

B. House a/c. Petty Ex* 

21 

0 

0 

pcnses . 

4 

8 

6 

Wimalananda A/c ... 

Safones and a/lou'ancet — 

2 

3 

6 

Boddhadeva Sevasram ... 
S. P. Sahgal for Work at 

5 

2 

0 

Balarampur . 

7 

2 

0 

Old Durwan Petuion ... 

5 

2 

0 

Gaya Establishment ... 

40 

0 

0 

Samath Teacher ... ... 

15 

4 

0 

Revd. Sirinivasa ... ... 

30 

0 

0 

M. C. Commission ... 

0 

12 

0 

Calcutta Wages.. 

63 

8 

0 

To get Power of Attorney 
Samath Vihara A/c 

41 

2 

0 

Secretary's Visit, etc. ... 

38 

3 

3 

Remington Typewriter Co. 
Calcutta Telephone Co. ... 

20 

13 

0 

2 

0 

2 

Alahakone A/c ... 

31 

8 

0 

Miscellaneous 

Samath — 

15 

8 

0 

Stamps .. 

18 

8 

0 

Gardening Tools ... 

11 

4 

0 

Printing . 

9 

12 

0 

S. C. Das Gupta. 

160 

0 

0 

Miscellaneous . 

Alahakone for Expenses 

28 

8 

9 

of Samaneras ... 

26 

0 

0 


781 

13 

5 


Total Rs 


593 3 9 






READY FOR SALE 

Artistically Printed Post Guios 

With Ph€>iographsj>f 

(1) Mulagandhakud Vihara 

(2) A Panoramic view of the Vihara with the 

famous Dhamek Stupa and other ruins. 

Price As, 3 each. 

Elxcellent fc* sending to friends. No Buddhist home 
should be without these oirds. ijOrders of 12 copies 
and more allowed special concession. 

Prder T5day. 

Apply to— 

1 Manager, Mama Bodhi Book-'Agency, 

^ 4A. College Square. CALonrA. 
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Hi» Mai^tv King Praj&dipaka of Siam who haa presented to th< 
Mahabodht Society two »eU^ of the Tipitaka puhliahed 
by Hi* Maiesty** Covemmenl. 
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Late Mary E. Fowter of Honolulu—the Visakha of the modern Buddhift 
world the firal anniveraary of whoae death will be celebrated by 
the Mababodhi Society on the 19th of C^embet. 1931, 










THE MAHA-BODHI 

Founded by the Anacardca H. Dharmapala 

TO yf^nr f YHT^ ifr^wwiqTi %m\M 

I t*rB 

qfriiiJiin TO'i vIt^’ 5wirw i 

"Go ye. O Bhikkhus, and wander forth for the gain of the 
many, for the welfare of the many, in compassion for the world, 
for the good, for the gain, for the welfare of gods and men. 
Manifest holiness, perfect and pure .”— MaHAVAGCA. VlNAYA 
PlTAKA. 


VoL mix ] SEPTEMBER. jjjj [ No. 9 


MRS. FOSTER’S BIRTHDAY ANNIVERSARY 

The late Mrs. Mary E. Foster*, birthday anniverwry fall, 
on the 21.t of thi. month. Member, of the Maha Bodhi Society 
have been so far celebrating this happy event every year at all 
its centres. On the 19th December last the «id event of her 
death took place at Honolulu. Hawaii and the Society has 
decided to observe her death annivers^ henceforth. Con- 
sequently there will be no birthday celebrations this year except 
religious observances and the offering of merits to her on the 
2 1 St September. 

Her first death anniversary wiU be observed at all the 
centre, on the 19th December, 1931. 

DEVAPRIYA WALISINHA. 

Secrctsry, Mahabodhi Society. 



















NATION BUILDING IN BUDDHISM 

^ fccftire (/e/iVereJ at the Calcutta Vihara. 

BV s. C, Mookerjee. Baa^at-Ij^w. 

pv=r. to v«„atii.e Lord Buddh» „ the founder 
of n World-Wide rcligfou bu^d on the four Noble Truth. 
mduAuB the noble elght-fold peth. the ten Perfection,, the 

r o ® He hed 

himself realised as the 'airmiuum tonum" of Life. 

In so doing we do not always remember the other 
«pect, of hr, hfe. we do not for instance, carry with us- 
often the recollection that He was a j 

Soefnf Reformer. ^ ' Slelcmon and a 

Xthe^ f u“ "f H, Life and to consider 

ether from His teachings we can get any aid for the 
solution of our present day difficulties fn India. 

lo begin with, let us sec the state of that Aryan Society 

of those day, were very vast. Wealth was plentiful • 
r:'m 7’«"« « -e know irnot wii 

as steeped m plea^ire, and vices. Vaidic precepts never 

P e^ood did was to pander to the indulgence and the vice, 
of the people who were given ,o hard drinking ^ 

for tT'- 1**' Devi 

for being ehosen as the mother of our Urd was tf^t sh" 

«« not given to hard drinking. It goes without saying that 

addierdt -- 

Prince Siddhartha in his childhood was grave moro 
-d very thoughtfirl-much more «. than an 17^7:^ 
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of his tender age brotight up in the luxury of a King s palace 
should be. Amongst his contemporary boys of his age we 
do not hear of his strong attachment or friendship for any 
particular boy—though we know of the feeling of rivalry and 
jealousy with which His cousin Devadatta was actuated 
towards him. 

As a Kshatriya prince He took his lessons in state craft, 
archery, riding and physical deportment with dignified 
quietness for when complaint was made to king Suddhodhana 
of Siddhartha’s neglecting those princely accomplishments. 
Siddhartha's prowess was tested in public along with various 
competitors and Siddhartha who could not brook the idea of 
being beaten by any body in anything came out Brat in 
such competition to the great joy of the royal household. 

But Siddhartha was not happy in his home life. It was 
well-known to Suddhodhana that Siddhartha’s mentality was 
unworldly craving for deeper and higher things in life than 
merely to succeed his father to the throne of Kapilavastu. 
Just consider what the loving father did for divertiiig the 
mind of his youthful son of 16. At a Swayambara ceremony 
Siddhartha put his own necklace round the neck of 
Yashodhara a strapping maid of 16 and they were in due 
course married. Even then there was no change perceptible 
in Siddhartha's brooding over the deeper and higher things 
in life. 

Was Siddhartha wholly happy in his married life of 
13 years ? Hardly that. As for the prince’s diversion, the 
Royal father built four big palaces to suit the four seasons 
of the year in four different quarters of his kingdom stafiihg 
those palaces with beautiful nautch girls as maids in waiting 
on Princess Yasodhara. So many thorns in the pathway of 
a saintly prince from achieving his destiny! Somehow to 
seduce the prince from the strict path of virtue I Somehow 
to enmesh him in the wiles of those young women I somehow 
to make him forget the higher call to life! That was the 
sole policy of the Royal father towards a grown-up son. 
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This picture alone from the life of prince Siddhartha will be 
sufficient for my proposition that the Aryan Society of those 
days had become thoroughly corrupt fuU of pleasure and 
vices. Suddhodhana in adopting this course must have been 
advised by his ministers and the priests of his royal house¬ 
hold—as they themselves were very much married men 
whose households were misnomers of Harems. 

In those days from the Brahman priesthood whose 
vocation was to perform Vaidic Yags and Yajnas by means 
of aiumal sacrifices. ••Bfahmachar>Ta- or abstention from 
sexual indulgences had died out if it did exist at all. 

Great credit should be given to Siddhartha that amidst 
the manifold templadons with which his four palaces were 
stocked he did not fall but faithfully stuck to his only 
wedded wife Yasodhara. Nothing could have been said 
against a royal prince even if he had a dozen of concubmes 
or a dozen illegitimate children. But our Prince in that 
respect u quite without a blemish. 

Ar>*an Society of those days was even so loose that 
when Siddhartha imd left his home for the fulfilment of his 
great mission in life, other princes came forward to marry 
Rahul s mother but she the virtuous and saintly soul as she 
was declined all such ofiers saying that she belonged to 
Prince Siddhartha and could not be any body else s. When 
I read of it. it reminded me forcibly of the temptations to 
whi^ the Greek hero Ulysses's wife Penelope was subjected 
by her suitors during his many years' absence from home. 

Give credit to Prince Siddhartha's genius that he under- 
stoi^ very well the corruptions that had set in in that Aryan 
society under the guidance of the Brahman priesthood of 
those days. This priesthood to effect the moral elevation of 
the people relied on (I) the reading of the Vedas for the 
three upper Castes and for the generality (2) making offer¬ 
ings to priesu or sacrifices to the gods (3) self-mortification 
by heat or cold and (4) various penances performed for the 
sake of immortality. For the «ike of preserving their own 
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Brahmanic 8Ui>eriority they terribly weakened that »ociety 
by countenancing the sharp distinction of the caste system— 
for even in prince Siddhartha’s time had come into existence 
the hateful matter of a worthy section of society being treated 
as non-touchables. It must have been quite revolting to the 
prince’s heart. It must have been equally revolting to him 
that no Brahman priesthood trained in the Vedic school of 
thought had any idea or courage to preach “universal love 
and brotherhood * amongst the people under their spiritual 
charge. 

The hollowness of the Brahmanic priesthood based on 
Vaidic lore or Vaidic school of thought must have been quite 
clear to the Prince before he marched forth from his home 
to homelessness. 

He knew that his people were religious-minded but that 
proper religion was not being placed before them by the Brah¬ 
man priesthood—that the Vedas were void of any high ethics 
to give people an Impetus to a higher life. So the sole object 
of the prince going into homelessness was, firstly to learn 
what True Reli^pon should be and secondly to be able to 
utilise his acquisition of religious experience for the renova- ^ 
don of that Aryan society which was fast falling to pieces 
through unrighteousness, through ignorance as to what the 
national ideal in matters of religion should be — for 62 diverse 
sects with large and influential following had already revolted 
from the Vaidic fold and were going about the country 
preaching the Truths of their respective cults to the utter 
bewilderment of the people who did not know whom to 
believe and whom to follow. Siddhartha found the country 
in a moral chaos and as Buddha he sought to evolve cosmos 
out of chaos. 

To illustrate my above points 1 beg to remind you of the 
conversation that the Prince soon after his renou n ci n g the 
world had with King Bimbisara of Magadha at his capital 
Rajagriha where he had gone in his yellow robe with a 
begging bowl in hand. 
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Bimbkwa peeled hi„ ,eveient!y end «id;- 

« 4rrdr;d t;: 

mv caur^tr^ A / ^ ^ Eovcmment of 

my counby and «karc my power. 

end w'“iirk ^T "^7" “ to ihe noble-ml,ded 

and wealth should not be despised 

To erow rich end W religion « not tme gein. But 

-Trelipon 

Prinee Siddhanhe lifted bU eyes end replied - 

yo^rl:iz^:z° 

I ..tt eeeking f„ ^lipdu. How 1^1 pteilT ‘T*”" 

to return to the world? He wto - U i- 
i« fk- k’ L e Seeks religious truth, which 

^ghest treasure of all must leave behind all that ™ 

"r - s:f 

"«s end luet end a!„ the deehe fo, pow« " 

burdend^wi^th/otr 
^tene^'v^itr'*^ "f 

wk* k 1 - 1 , L * boons on the posaeBaion of 

ri: ni r\’‘" - >. 0 ' 

along either their gold nr the Idngly diadem. What 1. 
the prefererree pf a dead Ving over a 'dead beggar f 

awav ™‘*" Ptofit-^ I have put 

burden, of We ^ 

and 'dl^r'“" t°r' “* ">* teladonahip 

betn "" “ “’"tJt / hope 

•■i -egret to leave yr.u. But 1 will go to the «ge, who 
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can teach me TelLgion axid, so find the path on etfe can 

escape etiil. 

*'May your country enjoy peace nod prosperity and may 
wisdom be shed an your rule like the brightness of the 
meridian Sun, May your rO|/af pouter he sfron? ontf man 
righteousness he the scepirt: in your 

From the above conversation it is quite clear that the 
heart of the prince was bent upon Icarriing what true religion 
should be and of utilising that religion For establishing the 
kingdom of Righteousness in the land from where that aiticle 
had almost disappeared so that we may escape evil—the evil 
of the collapse of a social order without ideal beeped in 
pleasures and vices c 

The prince knew very well that in all human dealings 
and transactions righleoirsnesa must be tfie basic /oundatron 
and that decay in righteousness though repcehensible in a 
householder was wholly fatal to kingdoms and states. I put 
that as the significance of his parting words, his blessing to 
the all powerful monarch of Magadha, Bimbisara—'*May your 
Royal Power be strong and may righteousness be the Sceptre 
in your hand.” 

Let Us pass by the prince's life with his teachers as well 
as his Struggles For the attainment of the supreme Englighten- 
ment. Six long and strenuous yeorg we know were spent fot 
that achievement at Uruvela under the BodKI Tree. But he had. 
no idea as to whether enlightenment was coming to him or 
not or what transcendental wisdom would flash itself into 
his mind. 

We know the prince became the Buddha and. was ori hIs 
way to Benares to £nd out his live disciples who had deserted 
him during the last phase of his struggle to get supreme 
wisdom. 

1 beg to strengthen my points of this lectUfte by quoting 
to you the hrst recorded conversation the Buddha had with 
any human being. On his way to Benares at a cross road 
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He met a man of ihe name of Upaka who Kad known him 
before. 

l-Jpaka, who was a Jain accosted the Master thus: _ 

"Vom' coimtenance, friend, is serene, your eye* ate 
hriflht and indicate purity and bjesaednesa/' 

Then Buddha replied:—"I have obtained delivexance by 
the extinction of self, my body La chastened, my mind is Free 
from desire and the deepest truth has taken abode in my 
heart. 1 have obtained NitNana and this is the reason why 
my countenance is serene and my eyes me bright. / nom 
desire io /ound /he kingdom o/ rrVfi/couancsa upon esrfh fo 
give light to thctse ivhe are enshrouded in darkness and to 
open the gate of immoriality ^o men.” 

Buddha’s newly acquired religious experience in the 
staple for supreme wisdom had widened the scope of hjs 
original arnbition. What he meant to utilise as the fuicnim 
decadent Aryan Society of India, His 
enlightenment gave him the askance that the fruit of his 
Ubour should be shared by the whole of humanity. He 
became a world-teacher transcending all pettiness of caste 
colour* creed, doima, race, or nationality or the worshipping 
CoddesBoa of petty men. He felt within 
himself that he was like the Meridian Sun whose beneficent 
lustre should illumine every hearth and home of ignorant 
sorrow-laden mankind. 

Needless to say, Upaka ran away from him. 

^ter that we know the Buddha went to the Deer Park 
at laipatana in SaranatK, Benares, and upon discovering there 
hiA five old pupils {Kaundinya and others), he *et about 
quitely to convert them and having succeeded in doing that 
He gave them a Pub fie Sermon whereby He set the wheel 
of the moet excellent Uw a-rolling and laid the foundation 
ot the Kingdom of Righteousness for the first time in the 
world's hi^ -a spiritual kingdom based on reasoning, 
tthres and Psychology' which no one can withstand neither 
ascetic nor priest nor any one in all the world* 
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Lord Buddha's object in propoumding his re^isoned 
retision was to get the then decadent^ unrighteous Aryan 
aocie^ converted to his views. This He sought to do by 
an organised well trained misaionaiy movement through prea¬ 
ching and discourses, the best mean* of opcnuxgf the eyes of 
the high and the low m society by power* of persuasion and 
not by the employment of coercion or rhyaical force. Therein 
lay in my humble opinion the supreme statesmanship of Lord 
Buddha. 

A man of his royal position, personal magnetism and con- 
nection through friendship with Bimbwara the powerful king 
of Magadha and the other kings in Aryavarta^ the Buddha^ 
being so closely situate with reference to the fountain heads 
of kingly powers in the land might have, had he so cbMen,. 
brought about a quicker though formal establishment nf State 
Sanghas by royal edicts. In the teeih of fimhmanic opposi-^ 
tion founded on bigotry and vested Inteieat. such a course 
would have brought on bloody revolutiom diamebrically 
against Buddha’s own tenets of toleration and thus it came 
about that He preferred to lead the life of the tiller of his 
own soil of the kingdom of Rivhleousness for 45 long years. 
The longer course was the right course and Lord Buddha 
stuck to what was light. His success during his own life-time 
as the founder of the kingdom of Righteousness as history 
tell* us, was immense. When He passed away at Kusinara 
in the district of Cofafchpur all the then Indian Kingdom*, and 
there were 17 of them, vied with each othtt" to *eeure some 
portion of his ashes by way of sacred relic. 

Left to its own natiirBl course of bloodless evolution end 
growth Buddhism commands the allegiance of one-tKird of the 
human race in the present Buddhistic Era of 1475. We are 
proud to feel that we are member* of such a vast community. 

Lord Buddha’s geniu* did not stop at merely pointing 
out the pathway to Nirvana by the eluodalion of the Four 
Noble Truths including the noble eight-fold path. It 
blossomed forth m the cTeaticn of the Soogho, Its importance 
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will be manifest to you at once. In Hb first aertnon at 
Samath to the first five disciples of his, after explaining the 
truth of his doctrines see in what words Lord Buddha unfolds 
the importance of the Sangha :— 

A man that stands alone, having decided to obey the 
truth may be weak and slip hack into his old ways. Therefore 
in the Sanghn*^ m the Assembly of the brotherhood—stand ye 
together^ assist one Hnather, and strcngthezi one another's 
efforts. Be like unto brothers t one in love* one Tn holiness 
and one in youi zeal for the Truth, 

Spread the Truth and preach the doctrine in ail quartets 
of the world, so that in the end all living creatures will be 
eitiZens of the kingdom of I^ighteousncss. 

‘ This is the holy brotherhood i Thb is the Church of 
Biiddha. This is the Sangha that estahliahes a communion 
among all those who have taken their refuge in Buddha. 

The Tathagata recreates the whole world like a cloud 
shedding its waters without distinction. He has the same 
sentiment for the high as for the low, for the wise as for the 
ignorant, for the noble-minded as for the imnioraf. His 
teaching is pure and makes no dificrimination between the noble 
and the ignoble, between the dch and the poor. It is like unto 
water which cleanses all without distinction. It is like unto 
fire which consumes all things that exist between heaven and 
earth, great and small. It is like unto the Heavens, for there 
is room in it, ample room for the reception of all, for men and 
women, boys and girls, the powerful and the lowly'*. 

Thus the gateway of the Buddhist Sangha ot the Suddhiat 
Church was made wide enough for all to enter without dis¬ 
tinction of caste or colour or creed or nationality or sex. In so 
creating His Church Lord Buddha proved himself to be a 
genius, a social reformer—a Nation Builder. 

On one occasion Lord Buddha's disciple and body-servant 
Ananda was passing by a well where a woman, who happened 
to belong to the Chandala caste, was drawing water. He asked 
her for some water to drink. Her answer was "How dost 
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tKoii ask water oF me an outcast who may not touch thee 
without contamination?” To that Ananda said, "My sister. 
[ ask not of thy caste. I ask thee for water to drink, give me 
that. The Chandala woman not only compfUed with his 
request joyfully but followed Ananda to Lord Buddha's place 
where He was soon able to open her eyes to the truth of His 
religion and took her among his disciples. Her admission Into 
the Order of Bhikshunis came to the knowledge of King 
Praseniit and the Brahmans and Kshatriyas of Sravasti. 

Feeling greatly scandalised they in a body came to 
remonstrate with the Buddha as to the bad effect of his action. 
Whereupon He demonstrated to them the utter futility of caste 
distinction by the following simple reasoning:_ 

■‘Between ashes and gold there U a marked difference 
but between one man and another there is nothing of the kind, 
A Brahman and a Chandala come into existence by the self 
same process. They are both human beings. They have 
organs alike. How can they be regarded as belonging to 
different species? Nature contradicts the assumpdori of any 
specific inequality among mankind. 

Wherein lies the difference between the four castes? 
The declaration of the Brahmans that they alone are the high 
Caste and others are of low caste is an empty sound. 

if a Brahman commits sin he suff^ers for it like every 
other man. Like every other man the Brahman also has to 
abstain from sin if he desires salvation. 

Are not also the native capacities and talents the same 
everywhere? Is not the Sudra who is despised for his caste 
capable like the BraKmati of good thoughts and noble deeds? 

Nature itself does not show any partiality to the high 
caste Brahman, Mother Earth, the Sun, and the Moon, and 
the stars, water, and fire, the Foliage, and shade of a tree do 
not show any special preference for the Brahman a. 

“FurtKer, when crossing lakes place between the members 
of diffnent castes, do not the children in all cases take after 
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die mother as well as the father and are we not able to assign 
them to their proper parents? 

'^'la it not otherwise with the brute creadon among which 
the crossing of a mare with an asa produces a mule? 

What support then is there for supposing the existence of 
difierent species among mankind? 

On the contrary the gocid sense of the BfaKiruine them¬ 
selves should tell them that it is the ethical worth of an indivi^ 
dual which confers superiority- Fur, in distributing alms they 
prefer an ethically good natured man. even when he may not 
exhibit any distingmsKing marks, nay even when he may not 
have gone through the initiatory ceremony known as "second 
birth Accordingly it follows while it is poasible to obtain 
exact information concerning the purity or impuiity of an 
indtviduars conduct, no exact informatian can be obtained as 
regards a person's birth and descent. 

In plants, insects^ quadrupeds^ snakes, Sehes and birds the 
marks that constitute the species are abundant, whereas 
amongst men this is not the case. 

Neither the hair nor the formation of the skull nor the 
colour of the skin nor the vocal organ, nor any other part of 
the body exhibit any specific difference. By birth and descent 
ail men are alike. They become different only through 
difference in occupation and they are designated accordingly. 

Some are called husbandmen, some artisans, some 
merchants, some kings, some robbers, some priests and so on. 
In one and the same caste diffnent members follow different 
profesaiona. Have we not among the Brabmans ph^ciana. 
necromancers, musicians, merchants, agriculturists owning 
cattle poultry and slaves i wealthy landholders who give much 
wealth as the portion of their daughters and recover much 
when their sons are married ; butchers who kill animals and 
sell their flesh ; those that provide gratification for the luaC of 
others : those who tell lucky Hours, those who sit dhama ; 
those who get their Livelihood hy stealing and honse-breaking ; 
beggars with long hair dirty teeth, immense nails, filthy bodies 
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and heads covered with dust and lice ; and those who prefer 
to be released from all deahea and to be ready to release 
others also? 

How fhe/j can it he said that Brahma made the Brahmarta 
for the perfonnance of aacrifices and the study of the Veda, 
the KshaUiya for sovereignly and command, the Vaishya for 
trading and ploughing the land and the Sudm f or obeying and 
serving the rest? 

The talk of "High and low castes”, "of the pure Brahmanas 
the only aoiu of Brahma" is nothing but empty sound. The 
/out coste* are equaL 

He is a ^hnn^ fifo who cherishes hatred r who torments 
and kills living being* : who steals or commits adultery ; who 
doe# not pay his debt* ; who iU-treat* aged parents or fails 
to support them ; who gives evil counsel and hide* the truth : 
who dots not return hospitality nor render it : who exalt* 
himself and debase# others ; who ignores the virtues of others 
and is jealous of their success^ 

Not by birth, but by conduct i# one s Chandala. He i* 
a Brahmana who is free from sin. He is an out-caste who i# 
angry and cherishes hatred ^ who la wicked and hypocritical : 
who embraces error and i# full of deceit. 

Not by birth does one become an outcaale. not by birth 
does one become a Brahmana ! by deeds one becomes an 
outcaste^ by deed* one becomes a Brahmana. 

1 frankly confess that in writing this portion of my lecture 
1 am greatly indebted to Mr. Narasu’s "Essence of Buddhism" 
where the learned author had abstracted Lord Buddha s dis¬ 
courses on this point from various well-known Buddhistic 
scripture.. 

As between Brahmanism and Buddhism it thus became 
evident from the outset that it was a conflict of ideals and 
method*. The one was based on a peiT>etwal static carte- 
system or in other word*. Sanatan Varnasrama Dharma, It is 
said to be the foundation on which Brahmanism or modem 
Hinduism rests enjoming every Hindu dutifully to adhere to 
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one. own caete rule, inherited hom birth which have 
un.Aanp^y eid.ted from the beginning under the «u,ction 
of the Vt^aa. It enjoin, nothing eUe-rm duty towmd. you, 
feUow bemg, of the other carte, or to you, country-a, that 
alone ensure the rttpremacy of the Brahman, and the Brahman 
pn«t. a, the Top-dog. of Hinduirtn. It wa. a clo« eccle- 
...rttcJ clartt-autocra^ a. Brahmarudtip became dependable 
rom father to wn. Wherea. the other. Buddhiam. aboliahed 

1 T! Brahmmuc .upermanrfup and 

preached the djunocraric doctrine of equality, fraternity, 
moral,^. rafomdity and liberty. It wa. iconoclartic a^d 

Ve°d T’ •"‘J °f wchipping 

Though non-gody. BuddhUm held out a lofty moral ideal 

h^d' 

of the *■ evolution or growth 

T- 1‘ eompetition. forever 

Twaath! o" Pe«e ™ong the carte-adhering people 

in the Brahm *•* I* ri' ** l *** ^ labour rtriltea 

toe ^eJled Sanatan carte-rule, were adhered to I„ri;. 

iTg ttto I of ril- - 

mg mlo a BoUhevic state or of encourasinir Bolak*..: -j r 
equality .totu. and freedom and cor,!,!“l:!“r 

l^t a. a mattm of fact non-Vedic Buddhiam wa. that 
BoUhevut bomb-Jiell m ancient BrJ.m«,ic India for die 
'^P**^^**'8 *ts apple>cart hierarchy. 

Now it .hotJd ^ pUin to you why the arm. of the Vaidic 
Brahman pnerthood would be op againrt the R..ri.ll.:. „ . 

Tf h'* -e '-y •*'«“ on the prepryarion 

ot his sanatan Vamasram Dharma.*’ It w». a 

If.... prevent 

people from joiiung the new Ashramas or Sanghas of the 
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Bucl<lhi8ts wKo had ihcir competitive motto in “Ahimsa 
paramo Dharmah.*’ 

When the cause itself is based on righteousness and truth 
nothing can kill it. Notwithstanding orthodox Brahmanic 
opposition the star of Buddhism continued to be on the ascen¬ 
dant and it became the state religion in India during Elmperor 
Asoka’i time. It held that position for well nigh 1,200 years 
during which by mearis of its missionary movements abroad 
and by its 5 well-equipped Universities of Taxila. Nalanda, 
Vikramsila, Jagatdal, and Odontapuri it created a cultural 
platform for India of which Indians should feel ever proud. 
Buddhistic period of India's history is still regarded as her most 
^orious epoch. 

And yet there aire purblind Hindus of to-day who question 
the utility of Buddhistic revival movement in India from where 
it had been turned out. If a mad brother of mine bums my 
ancestral home down must 1 not try and rebuild it again ? 
Buddhism was the outcome of our own home-made culture. 
Driven out from home, look at the way it has vivified and 
fructified China, Japan, Siam and other lands in the far East. 
To-day lndia*s position in the political world of free nations 
is that of an outcastc with the mark of British servitude 
stamped on her forehead. And why? Because the Hindu 
revivalist movement of Sankara and Kumarila and others who 
came after them had not the cultural strength behind them 
or the strength which grows as the result of unity of hearts 
and ideals on the basis of social justice and righteousness to 
rebuild the cmcestral burnt down home. To divide Hindu 
India into small caste groups like watertight compartments in 
order that the Brahmans may retain their supreme position was 
the selfish and tainted motives of the Hindu revivalists. 
Brahmanic Hindu India has wholly failed to protect the Hindus 
from being a prey to the proselytising tendencies of our 
Chri^an and Moslem friends. Hindu depletion has been 
immehse from which India must be saved as otherwise social 
extinction stares her in the face. If Hindu India be too inert 
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to move. Euddhjsm come to Tender that help ivKich 

nothing cUe can. 

I believe I have given you siiicient materials for you to 
ponder over, that Buddhism is not merely to transport you 
from a world of gortowa to the blissful seat ■of Nirvana but 
that it has something moie in it whereby Hindu India of the 
present day which is not merely being dangerously assailed all 
round but which is dangerously nn the verge of being disrupted 
may yet be saved, strengthened and consolidated. Remember 
thjtt- united wc stand and divided we perish, The weakness of 
of Hindu India from ages past has been the result of its bcitig 
divided into numerous castes. Thai weakness stiU persista. 

1 have quoted lo you Loid Buddha's discourse on the hollow¬ 
ness of the Erahmanic superiority of caste. All castes me of 
equnf merrf. Therefore consolidate. Be of one caste. Abolish 
the distinction that exists between one c^e and another. 
That is all you need to be a solid Hindu nation m India. 
Abolish **non-toiicbability” as Mahatma Gandhi told you to 
do some years ago. As between one taste and another 
abolish '^non'touchability”. If you analyse it thoroughly you 
will find in it all the elements for consolidating the Hindi is into 
one solid nation as it connotes "‘inler-marriage and inter-dining 
and inter-drinking'\ I honour Mabatmaji as the future 
Bodhlsatwa. He is virtually the Dictator of Hindu India 
to-day. Follow him sincerely and honestly — t have not the 
least objection. 

History teaches its that all political advances fr^low upon 
social unity and not upon social discord and that therefore it 
is necessary for Hindu India to get socially united before we 
secure any political uplift. For^ if the social discords and 
disunions between one caste and another are not effaced the 
benefits rnay be all frittered away and Hindu India made a 
laughing stalk of the world by this declaratiDH that she was 
found unfit. My reason for insisting upon the cOTtflolidation 
of Hindu India la that she may not be cheated out of her 
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biTthrigkt by any bostilc cliques of wbicb tbere arc plenty in 
India and Elngland. 

All that Buddhists are amdously keen to see is that Hindu 
India does make rapid social progress on 'non'Ceste Lines' by 
the abolition of '^non-toudiabilily" and does get consolidated. 
It would then have won real merit in the Buddhlttic sense and 
in full view of the large Buddhistic world, the Christian world 
and the Jalamit: world which aie also keenly watching to see 
what Hindu India would do next. 

If in matters pf social reform Hindu India gets consolidated 
under the guidance of Mahatma Gandhi, the Buddhists will 
^adly co-operate in bringing about the desired change from 
Hindu India to Gandhiat India, 


THE IMPORTANCE OF MEDITATION IN THE BUDDHA^S WAY 
TO ENLIGHTENMENT 
By Brahmacharj Govtnda, Ceylon.* 

There are many Buddhists who believe Buddhism could 
be proved by the results of modern science, and who are. 
therefore, anxious to show the paraJleU between science 
and Buddhism, I do not helieve that this method brings 
much profit to the Dhamrna. Science lb changing every 
day and what we believed as trite some himdred years ago 
U thrown overboard to-day. And the scientific truths 
of to-day will perhaps be subject to ridicule some hundred 
years hence. Therefore 1 would regard it as of more con¬ 
sequence from the standpoint of a Buddhist if he would say 
certain facta of science could he proved by Buddhism than 
vice versa, because the Buddha-dhamma does not depend 
on the apprcciatTon of science. 

We moch pt^uine in intnochidTis tke Br^mwchHri 

Goviiida who {• s Gtifnun Buddhitt ATid a uricHia studEnt af Diuddhi^r 
philoMOphT. Thi* ii h\t firpt tontrihulion la dia ElKToR.J 

3 
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[f we consider the life of the Buddha in the light of 
what he says himself we shall find, that his enlightenment 
was based not on scientific studies or philosophical refiections 
or other intellectual methods, but on internal mtuidon and 
viaions. as for instance the visions of sickness, old age^ 
and death which force him to leave the home for the homeless 
stet'e. 1 call these visions internaU because their importance 
does not depend on eictemal circumstances but on the fact, 
that these symbols of transitoiiness in one or the other way 
happened to enter the mind of the Bodhisatta. who 
experienced in these moments the whole meaning of them. 
One may have seen thousand times sick and old people, or 
even dead ones. Without having heen conscious of the 
symbol which is represented by them, without having ei- 
pen need the vision of reality. 

Besides this, there is another internal experience, which 
W*as of the greatest importance for his final way to enlighten^ 
menl: the meditation imder the rose-apple tree. Further¬ 
more we aec him, how he climbs step by step, training 
his conscimianefls for yeara until he fi.nda truth and liberation, 
perceiving In a last gigantic vision the real nature of this 
world. 

The Buddha tells us very liitle about hi# youth, but 
much more about the stages of his psychic training, which 
are of the greatest importance a# the basis and starting point 
of Buddhist Psychology. Let u# hear hi# own words: 

Before I was fully enlightened, being not yet a Buddha, 
only a Bodhisatta. myself aubject to bi.th old age, disease, 
death, sorrow and corruption. I sought what wm subject 
to birth, old age. disease, death, sorrow and cDrmption, 
Then it occured to me: 'Why do I seek thus?" 

What if now perceiving the wretchedness of these states 
1 were to seek the incomparaWc security of a Nibbana, free 
from birth, old age. disease, death, sorrow, and corruption?' 

After a time, while yet of tender age, with the black hair 
pf a lad. in the Fulness of my youth just entering manhood. 
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against tlie wishes of my weeping pajrenttf, I had my hair 
and beard shaved off, put on the yellow tobee and went 
forth from the home into the homeless life. 

So having become a recluse, seaxching for what ts good, 
seeking the peerless way of desirable peace^ 1 went to ALaxa 
K^ama and 1 spoke to bim thus: 

Brotlier Kalama, 1 would like to lead the religious life 
under your teaching and discipline/ 

TTien Alara Kalama addressed me as Foilowa; "Let your 
reverence remain. Of such a nature is this teaching that in 
a brief time an intelligent man can learn for himself, realize 
and live in the possession of what he is taught* 

And in a brief time, I quickly learned that doctrine. 
And I, and the others with me, just by lip'profeasion, just by 
Verbal aasertion, uttered the Wisdom-doctrine and the Elders' 
doctrine, and claimed ‘1 know, 1 seel’ 

Then came to me the thought : ^Not by mere faith 
Alma Kalama announces that he has learned this doctrine 
for himself, realized it, and abides in the possession of tt. 
Surely Alara Kalama knows and understands this doctrine/ 
TTien J went to where Al^a Kalama was, and addressed 
him thus : Up to what does this doctrine Lead, brother 
Kalama, concerning which you say that you have learned it 
and abide in its po^esslon?* 

When [ thus questioned Alara Kai^a, he replied that 
it led to the realm of non-txistcnce. 

Then came to me the thought : 'Not only Alara K^ama 
has faith ; 1 also have faith. Not only Alara Kalama has 
energy, mindfulness, concentration, wisdom. 1 also have 
them. What if ] now were to strive for the realization of 
that doctrine, of which Al&ra K^ama declares that he 
Learned it for himself, xeaLized it, and abides in its possession.’ 

In a brief lime 1 quickly learned that doctrine for myself, 
realized it and abode in its possesslnn. Then I approached 
where Alara K&lama was, and addressed him thus j 

'Brother Kalama, Is this as far as the doctrine leads of 
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which you d!ecliire that you have learued it for yautselF^ 
realised it, and abide in its posseaaion?' 

This is as far, brother, as the doctrine leads, of which 1 
have declared that I have learned it myself^ realised it and 
abide in its possession." 

I too, brother KlJama, have learned this doctrine for 
myself, realized it, and abide in its possession.' 

Fortunate we arc, brother, supremely favoured, that we 
should meet such a tme ascetic as your reverence. As 1 
have declared the doctrine^ so you have learned it : as you 
have learned it, bo have 1 declared it. Aa I know the 
doctrine* so you know the doctrine * . , , * As I am* so 
are you * as you are, ao am L Come then, brother, toother 
we will direct this company of diBciplea.^ 

Thus, Alara iCalama, my teacher made his pupil* as 
equal to himself, and honoured me with very great honour. 

Then came the thought : 'This doctrine leads not to 
detachment, to absence of passion, to cessation, to abate¬ 
ment, to higher knowledge, to full enlightenment, to 
Nibbana, but only to the attainment of the sphere of nothing' 
ness." 

And 1 did not find that doctrine sufficient, unsatiBEed 1 
went away from there. 

Then searching for what is good, seeking the peerless 
Way of the desirable peace. 1 came near to where Uddaka, 
the disciple of Rama, was ; and approaching, [ spoke to 
Uddaka as follows : 'Brother Rama, 1 would like to lead 
the religious life under your doctrine and discipline.' 
(Majjhuna-Niki.ya, 26. Tranl. hy E. W, Brewster “The 
Life of Cotama the Buddha*'.) 

Uddaka Ramaputta agreed. But also here the Bodhi- 
satta was not contented with mere lip-profession or the word- 
knowledge of the average intellect* He did not rest untU 
he had experienced and realized the doctrine himself, which 
led to the lost possible stage of consciousness : the realm 
of neither perception nor non-perception. But neither the 
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expcncncc of tiotliiiiGfn 4^«3 nor temporal eirtincHon of 

corisciouEnefis u suJlLcIent for the att^mmetil of the highest 
goal. They are at most bansitory stages of experience, 
which may be helpful in so far as they empty the mind and 
liberate ua from all kinds of attachment. For, one who 
has not become ftee and empty from all wordiy things, is 
not prepared to reach higher knowledge and final liberation 
(Nibbana), So it is clearly shown by the Buddha's own 
words and by hi* own example, that even the negative 
aides of certain Buddhist teachings and practices are only 
preparatory stages for higher activity. It is the ^eatest 
error among non-Buddhists, to believe that it is a negative 
religion and that its followers are “longing for nothingness." 
In this connection 1 remind you only of the fact, that the 
Buddha in his famous Sermon at Benares rejected vibhava- 
tanks, nihilism, the desire of self*destruction, as Ignoble and 
profitless. 

Uddaka Ramaputta's doctrine certainly was not of this 
kind, because he praises him as clever* wise and learned, as 
Ottc whose spiritual eye has been scarcely darkened by any 
dufit. one who would be even ready to understand the 
Dhamma of a Buddha, But he was not able to show him 
the last steps for the attainmertt of Nibbana. And there¬ 
fore the Bodhiaatta left Uddaka Ramapirtta, searching for 
a new Way towards his aim. After contemplating a while 
this thought occurred to him : 

'What if 1 now with gritted teeth, and my tongue 
cleaving to my palate, should master, crush and force my 
thought hy the mind ^ 

And now with gritted teeth, 1 mastered and forced my 
thought by the mind. 

Then this thought came to me : what if I now concem- 
tiate my attention in Jh^a. without breathing? 

So now, 1 held the mbreathlngs and outbreathings of 
the mouth and the nose. 

Just as indeed the swolleii bellows of a forge make an 
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extiaordinaiy noiae^ 50 now with holding the Inbreathing 
and outbieatKing of the moiitK and nose, was extra¬ 
ordinary roar in the ears due to the going out of the air* 

Then this thought came to me: what if 1 adll more 
concentrate my attention in Jhana* without breathing? 

Then with hoiduig the inbreathings and oiitbreathinga with 
the mouth, and nose, and ear, violent airs shook my head. 

And furthermore, holding the InbieathingB and outhrealh- 
ings there were violent pains in the head and violent winds 
tore at my belly until a violent burning sensation was in my 
whole body. 

Verily, energetic and not weakened was my force, present 
and irremovable my attention, but my body being driven by 
such painful effort was agitated and disturbed. However my 
condition was such that the painful feelings arisen in me, 
could not obsess my thought. ' 

But the Bohhisatta was not yet satisfied and decided to 
abstain even from food. After a short time he wo# like a 
skeleton and nearly dying. Then this thought came to him: 

What ascetic or Brahman has ever felt such 

painful, humlng, bitter sensations? This is the uttermost, 
beyond this one cannot go. But not by this terrible asceticism 
do 1 wjit beyond the human, do 1 win distinction of truly 
genuine knowledge. Tbere is perhaps another way of en¬ 
lightenment, 

1 remember indeed, once while ray father was doing the 
work of the Sakyan, 1, sitting under the shade of a roae-oppfe 
tree, aloof from desire, aloof from things not good, with 
thinking and with thought sustained, entering to have become 
a_ dweller [n the first Jhona, bom of solitude, bom of joy and 
happiness. Is not this the way of enhgbtenjnent? 

Why should 1 perhaps fear this happiness, this happiness 
otherwise than by sense-deeirc, otherwise than by things not 
good? 

No, / do no* /ear this happiness i Ekit. I cannot easily 
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reach this happiness with a hody so exceedingly weakened: 
what if 1 now lake solid food—? and then J took aolid food- 

And 1 now taking solid food» gained strengtL—and I 
entered on and become a dweller of the first Jhana.")* 

should not leave this passage without having 
emphasiaed the importance of joy Sfi Buddhist P^chology^ 
The appearance of this factor, which comes to the Bodhisottva 
as a reminiscence of an experience in his youth, represents the 
turning-pom I in his spintuol development. 

During the two periods of ascchc Yoga-training (first under 
hts teachers and then alone) the feelings of joy and happiness 
had become so unusual to him that he felt it as a danger which 
ought to be avoided- But now, seeing the fnntlessness of this 
tendency, he overcomes th is fear by remembering his former 
experience, and he decides to strengthen hia weakened body 
to prepare the froiind for the newly discavered remedy* Just 
as the Brahman ascetics regarded the xufferitigs of asceticism 
as a way iesding to liberation* just bo the Buddha found, oa 
the contrary, the joy of a concenP^ed mind as one of the 
most important means for the attainment of NibbSna. But 
just as a means (a remedy) the |oy should agitate or disturb 
the mind as httle as pain is allowed to do so. This Is 
emphasized in both cases. 

But there is another interesting point resulting from the 
Buddha s report- The JhSnas sought by Alsra KilSma and 
Uddaka Ramaputta were based on training different from the 
similar stages in the Buddhist meditadon* which starts with 
that kind of jhina, which has been described as joyful^— 
otherwise the Fodhisatta would have remembered long ago 
that joyful stale of his first meditation (jhma) under the rose- 
apple-tree. 

The three following stages of jhana-consciousness have 


* Ttila uid the folio wing quotutiorii from mejihlmn-iiiklyo 36 , ■» 

lendeifd it! E, W. BrawitsF '‘"The Ufir of Gcluno the Buddh^/' 
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been described by the Buddba, wbo experienced them on bia 
way tQ enlightenment : 

*' After suppressing reRection and investigation, I entered 
on and became a dweller in the second jh^na, bom of that 
interior cDncentration of the mind, when reasoning and 
investigation cease^ tranqiiiL uplifted, full of joy and 
happiness. Yet the feeling of joy which m that way arose in 
me, could not obsess my thought. 

By fading out of jioy 1 remained equable tnindful and 
attentive : producing in my body that happy state of insight 
of which the Aryans say i 'Equable and mindfu], he dwells 
in happiness , and 1 entered and became a dweller in the 
third jhana, \ ct the feeling of happy ease which in that way 
arose in me. could not obsess my thought. 

Rejecting joy and sorrow, and rejectmg fottner gladness 
and sadness, entering 1 dwelt in the fourth jhona^ joy and 
sorrow perishing, a state of pure lucidity and equanimity. 
Yet happy feelings which in that way arose in me, could not 
obsess my thought.“ 

"Happy feelings" means here much more than what we 
usually call joy . which has been overcome already in the 
third stage of meditation (jhatia). It is that sublime stale of 
serenity which remains, as we see here, even in the hif^est 
States of jhana. alter overcoming pleasure and pain, joy and 
sorrow, gladness and i^adnesa. In this sublime state all the 
contrasts of thinking and feeling, of mind and heart are com¬ 
pensated. In their place is now that blessed consciousness of 
oneness which can be described only by negative lerma, just 
aa we tell from Nibbana only what it is not, without doubting 
thereby its reality, rhe absence of all things in a remm does 
not make this room unreal : on the contrary the characteristic 
®f die concept space is the absence of sll space-occupying 
things. From the standpoint of space the "'things'" are the 
negative principle ; from the standpoint of things space is the 
negative. And in the same way this sublime happiness and 
Nibbsnn in which it la experienced in the utmost perfection, 
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appcara from the point of view of the averag-e Tnan negative, 
empty. imreaJ \ while on the contrary From the pomt of view 
of higher experience this uiorJcf becomes unreal and. negative. 

In the realm of the fourth stage of jhana begin the great 
visiona. which form the culminating point in the process of 
enlightenment. 

With the mind thus composed, pure, translucent, straight 
forward, cleansed of dross, aupple, ready for action, firm, 
incorruptible, 1 bent down my mind to the memory of former 
lives. I remembered many former lives : one birth, {then) ten 
births, a hundred births, a thousand, a hundred-thoitsand, 
then epochs during various evoludona of the world, then 
epochs during various dissolutions of the world, then epochs 
during both evolutions and dissolutions of the world. 

Thus I did remember many various forms of previous 
lives. With all their special details, with all their spedal 
relations. In the first watch of the night came to me thU 
5rsf ^noiofedge. Ignorance was dispelled, knowledge was 
bom, darkness was dispelled. HgU mat bom. 

Thus composed — 1 directed my mind to the knowledge of 
the disease and the rebirth of beings—and 1 realised how these 
beings Blwa3ra reappeared according to their actions and 
thoughts. In the middle watch of the night came to me this 
second I^owtedge^ Ignorance was dispelled, knowledge was 
bom. 

Thus composed 1 directed my mind to the destmetion of 
the dcluaions, and I knew as it really is : This is ill, 

Tliis is the origin. 

This Is the cessation. 

This the path, that leads to the 
cessation of ill." 


The atm it aftained f 

If we bear in mind this short review of the Buddha^s 
spiritual development, we shall find that there are three clearly 
discernible periods: the first shows a more psychological 
4 


a more 
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cLaracter and is occupied with the technique of the transforma¬ 
tion oi consciousness (yoga). The second period tries to 
improve this technique by physical means, but leading only to 
extremes without profit, whereas the* third period, duly esti¬ 
mating the psycho physical correlations, applies that formerly 
acquired technique to the aim. which meanwhile has grown 
clear. Intellectually, r.e. as a mere intellectual concept, this 
aim existed already in the begiiming of the spiritual training, 
otherwise the Bodhisatta would not have felt the insufficiency 
of the first methods, but there was not yet a clear intuition 
which could be produced only by profound spiritual experience. 

In other words, he had a general idea, but he had not 

fi*cd clearly the limits of it. fn the course of his develop¬ 
ment he came to understand which elements of his training 
were essential and which not. And he left one after the other 
until the right method was found. In short, the way to 
enlighterunent, to Buddhahood is a process of a continual 
giving up of superfluous elements, a progressive simplification 
of mind and methods. 

The first two periods (i.e. the time under both his teachers 
and the time of extreme asceUcism) are comparable to the 
condition of a man who seeks gold, without knowing where 
to find it, and who examines thoroughly all kinds of rock. 
The third period is like the condition of a man who knows 
what kind of rock contains gold and who follows its traces, 
leaving alone all the other kinds which are useless according 
to his former experience. 

Starting from similar considerations Buddhist P^chology 
differs from the Psychology of Yoga-methods in so far as 
It mak^ a definite choice from the material presented, using 
the training within a definite direction, under certain spvitual 
pre-conditions. There is no knowledge without mental train¬ 
ing, and equally there is no training without knowledge. In 
Buddhism psychology and philosophy, as the path of know¬ 
ledge and the formulation of the known, are indivisibly bound 
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up with each other. The training of conscIousneBs Is the 
indispensable antecedent condition for higher kntnrlcdge. 
Consciousness is the vessel upon the capacity of which depends 
the extent of what is to be received, which latter also means 
the receptivity of the individual. Knowledge again is the 
antecedent condition required for the selection of the material 
to be received, and for the direction of the course pursued to 
Its m^ery. This selective knowledge is what the Buddha 
proclaims in his doctrine, without which every individual would 
be compelled to master the entire domain of the psychic, so 
that only a few favoured ones would attain the goal. 

The transition from the second to the third period. In 
the spintual development, i receding the enlightenment is due 
to two cauMB: in the first place the experience that asceticism, 
'.r^pecially In its extreme form, does not lead to the goal ; in 
the second place the suddenly arising remembrance of a path 
opposed to asceticism, experienced in a happy moment of 
internal intuition under the rose-apple tree in his youth, as we 
have mentioned already. This second point leads us to an 
Mtonishing discovery; it reveals the strange fact that the 
Buddha s way of development from his youth until his 
enlightenment performs a circle. It may seem at the first 
moment, that this was a roundabout way, but, in reality, it 
was the straightest possible way. namely that from the genius 
of the child to the wisdom of the saint. The difference between 
these two states depends on the cultivation and training of 
consciousness, i.e. on the faculty to produce volimtarily the 
state of internal intuition as in the higher stages of meditation 
(jhana). A similar difference is between the great artist and 
the saint, though the former represents higher development 
than the Ingemous child, because he Is able to objccrivate. to 
materialize his intuitions in the work of art. The difference 
between the great artist and the saint is not an essential but 
rather a potential one. e could define the saint as a roan in 
whom the artist and the work of art are united. He is the 
man who realizes, objectivates. or materializes his superniund- 
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intuidDns witKin tiimself. He is tKe mcamatiori of wisdom 
and love. 

But there is still a third kind of intuitive men : the 
ingenious scholar or acientist. In his case the process of 
objecdvatioti runs in the opposite direction more than in the 
case of the artiat. The ingenious idea hashes through hla oiind, 
the truth of his idea is an imrnediate and unshakable certainty 
for him. But the mere pronunciation of the iden would be 
juBt as Uttie an objectivalion as the description of a work of 
art. Because in this way the work has not yet gained indivi¬ 
dual life, l.e. independence from the originator, the idea has 
not yet become reality beyond the limited peraonality of its 
creator. Therefore it is the task of the scholar to prepare a 
way for his fellow-men, leading to the reality and the realisa¬ 
tion of his idea. That this way la an additional element which* 
in the case of a real internal intuition* has been created 
retrograde from the “^result/’ Is what most people forget. 

Therefore they believe erroneously that the truth of ^eat 
ideas depends on arguments and can be proved. The Buddha 
himself did not care for "proofs*’ concerning his own teachings* 
hut he emphasiicd the unportance of experience. And in the 
way that he commumcateB hia experiences, he differs from the 
saint, as we generally know him* because he objectivates not 
only hia intuitions, like the greatest artist, but discovers—and 
shows the way which leads to their experience and realisation, 
so that everybody* who is willing to do ao* can follow him. 

The formation of this way by retrograde expcdcnce 
(jf^upies the main part of the third period in the process of 
enllghterunent : he reviews hb own fortnej incarnations with 
all their special details and relations* Step by step he goea 
back into the infinite past : hia memory la growing until fie 
remembers hundreds, thousands* hundred-thousands of Uves, 
and whole cosmic perioeb of ariaing and disappearing woild- 
systems. These cosmic visions reveal to him hnally the laws 
of evolution and dissolution, of life and death, of airSering and 
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deliverance from suffering', m aliort Lhal liigliest knowledge 
on which, the Buddha^a doctrine is founded. 

The circle is completed. 


BUDDHIST PILGRIMAGE 



By Mr, B, L. Brougkton, M. A. (Oxofj). 


(Coniifiued from page 564 d/ ihuc) 


If the Few remaining ateps had changed to stone m |he 
days of the Chinese pilgrims, in our time further deterioratiaii 
of merits has caused their complete disappearance, only a 
much Worn Anokan stone bull now marks that place of 
marvels. Here we worshipped, but, alas I we had not the 
merit to behold the vision of the stairway. 

Such a thing is in no way impossible whose kamma is 
adequate, for all things that have ever existed have left their 
impress upon the ethert nothing can fade from inhnityi. 
That the vision of objects formerly existing can be revealed 
ii well attested in the scriptures in regard to Venerable 
Bhaddaj], At one dme when the Buddha dwelt m the world, 
He was visidng Prayag, Being invited to the house of the 
Brahmin Nanduttara, He embarked in a boat to cross the 
Ganges with His retinue of disciples, and on the bhikkhus 
marking a deep eddy in the middle of the river, the hhiklchu 
Bhaddaji, who was possessed oF great iddhi powers replied, 
“‘Sunk beneath the w'sves of Ganga is the golden palace eX’ 
tending twenty five yojanns wherein 1 dwelt when I was bom 
as King Maha Panada.But as the hhikkhus doubted him, 
Bhaddaji. obtaining leave From the world-honoured Teacher, 
displayed his iddhi marvels. First, stretching out bis hand 
he brought from the world oF Brahma a celesdal stupa, which 
he held up all blazing sparkling like a brilliiuit star. Then, 
replacing it in the Brahma world, he drew up the wonderful 
palace of King Moha Panada so that all men tnarvelled. 
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Modem examplea of such events are not wanting albeit the 
power to 50 reveal the past ia cotifnied to a few and then it 
is fitful and desultory, barely understood, like the wodung of 
some Undeveloped Faculty, TTitis, some twenty years ago, 
two EnsUsh ladies in the gardeuij of the Palace of Versailles 
suddenly perceived something strange. Tlie details of the 
garden as to positiDn of trees and shrubs seemed slightly 
different, but most wonderful of all were the people who 
surrounded them : F rench lords and ladies in eighteenth 
century dress and among them liie queen Marie Antoinette 
in a dress of green silt. 

Let none tben deem it octravagant that we can by Force 
of kamma behold the past. 

The stairway passed through the earth in the royal garden, 
beyond which lies the city rampart, now a ’I'ast ridge of earth 
I which indicates that Sankassa must have been strongly 
fortified. Much remains to be done in the way_qf excavation, 
for there is an extensive tract of land near the rampart sparsely 
covered with stunted bushes where the extreme unevencss 
of the ground indicates the existence of ruins. 

Further on, we reach the village of Sankassa which seems 
to be mainly built of stones taken from the ruins. 

The con of the villa'^ headman came up and spoke to us. 
He was a well informed young man who spoke Engbsh 
excellently. He knew the sacred associations of Sankassa 
and was extremely friendly to Buddhism. On our remarking 
that there should be a Pharmasala for pilgrims, he showed 
vnllingness to give a site on his own land for the purpose. 

On out Tctum the clouds which had long been threatening 
broke in a smart shower, and tt was through driving xain 
with faint yun rays beginning to pierce the clouds that we 
turned and bowed for the last time towards the sKred spot 
where ottoe stood the sacred stairway. 

The white raindrops resembled tears, tears of sorrow 
that in this age such glories cannot be. tears of |oy that by 
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ihe transmitted Law we can behold the sites oF such marvels 
and (draw hope and comfort therefrom. 

The rain soon ceased r and the sun came forth in a 
delightful warmth and the fields and groves smiled in their 
beauty. 

Returning to the station, we met a local zemindar, who 
evinced much interest in our pilgrimage and exptcseed hia 
willingness to convey a piece of land for a Dharmasala. We 
were glad to have the prospect of bencfitting the whole of 
Baddhism as well as ourselves* and it la my heart fell wish 
that Sattk^M may again be a^jj^ace of pilgrimage as in 
ancient times. 

To visit Sankassa brings joy to every Buddhist heart, for . 
its fair far-stretching fields are bright with joy, its groves yet | 
murmur the harmony of the memory of the ni^t of the union 
of heaven and earth. 

Rajgib and Nalanda. 

We returned by night train from Sankassa to Baktiar- 
puT and had again to sleep in the railway station. The 
next morning reminded me of April in England, bright sun 
shine widi_pcca.fiiopid showers. 

The distance was short, hut with a train travelling ten 
miles an hour, we did not reach our destination until past 
eleven o^clock. The next day the Jains were opening a new 
temple at Rajgir and a leading Jain gentleman entered our 
cornpartment, Wc had much mterestmg conversation about 
our respective faiths. The tenets of JainiEm will be known 
to most of my readers by the rcferencea thereto m our sacred 
Books. I think any impartial witness will agree that the 
Jams exaggerate many of the virtues, /Vhimsa is good and 
should be observed by all men. but not to the extravagant 
lengths to which the Jains carry it, for some of their ascetics 
cover their mouths with a reel to exclude minute forms of 
life, not for hygienic purposes, but for the sake of the animol'^ 
cuies. A Socie^ for the Prevention of Cruelty to Microbes 
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or tke Karapotta^ (Cockroach) Defence Association would 
be sure of Eubschbera among the Jainal 

We passed many wretched Bihar villages wbcJC man 
and beaat alike seemed on lhe_ verge of st arvation.^ ligL aome 
places tKc railway ran through the \nl}age'‘' 3 Se^ barely a 
couple of feet from the house doors. One cannot Kelp 
wondering whether accidents are not a matter of daily 
c^cuwcnce. At length we saw hcT^ dohed with very Jail 
palms, and beyond arose hdls for we were approaching our 
destination Rajgir, or to give it the ancient designation 
Rafagaha the capital of King BimbisarBf the first Buddhist 
king of the dispensation of the Lord Buddha Gotama. 

This famous place is familiar to most Buddhists from 
pictures, and we found ourselves looking at the Five Hills 
With an odd sense of old acquaintance. 

The Dharmasala, which is quite near the station b in 
charge of a Burmese bhikkhu, Ven. U. Kondanna. and the 
name is. singularly appropriate for him. for just as Ven 
Kondat^na was one of the original Five sent Forth by Our Lord 
from Samath to proclaim the Dhamma to a world utterly 
ignorant of it, so Ven. U, Kondanna at modem Rajgir is like 
the commander of an isolated outpost in the midst of an 
alien and largely hostile country. 

The Dharmasala ig clean and comfortable with a beauti¬ 
ful Burmese shrine. 

After our meal we set out with Ven Kondanna and a 
party of attendants to visit the Vulture Peak. 

The weather was still imsettled and the sky lowering when 
we started, but wc experienced nothing more then one slight 
shower, for soon the devaa smiled upon our pilgrimage and 
Suriya gilded it with his glory. The road soon became rough 
and muddy* we had to crosS a couple of streams by stepping 
stones. 

To our right, to the foot of the hills stretched Jungle, and 
one of our party informed me that only a week before a huge 
tiger had been kiUed at that very place at mid-day, Gijjha- 
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kula is famaua foi Bgejr^p and when Fa Hian visited it he 
was in great danger from these ferocious animals several 
of whom he encountered, but, strong in faith he went on his 
way and took no hint, 

Wc were all determined to emulate Fa Hian and go 
bravely forward, besides. Ven. U, Kondafuta said that he knew 
powerful mantras which were a sure protection against tigers. 
We now entered the valley, Isigili was on our right, Vepulla 
to our left, showing by the loose ruhblc on its summit the 
steady progress of the decay which has through the agee 
reduced the vast Mount East Ridge of the days of Kahusandha 
Buddha to the present crumbUng bill. 

The road throu^i the valley is extremely bad, owing to 
the zemindar who is a fanatical Muhammedan and has done 
everything in his power to frustrate the plans of the Ven U, 
Kondanna to construct a good road to Vulture Peak, 

Before I left I wrote a letter to the Government Archaso- 
logical Department on behalf of Ven U, KondaHi^a so that 
we may hope there will be an end to the scandalous opposi¬ 
tion of the zemindar to the provision of a proper rdad for 
SuddhistB visiting a sacred place. 

The road” became in many places a mere «b of mud. 
so that we had to deviate from it and strihe among the tall 
bushes that grew abundantly on both aides of the way. As 
we advanced the way grew more heaudfu], and we stopped 
to rest on a large stone under a fine shady tree. 

Pursuing our way along a grassy track between bushes, 
a not unlikely lia-king place for tigers, we began to cUmb the 
stony hillside towards ViJture Peak the loftiest of the Five 
Hills. 

If negotiating the hillside path with Its boulders was 
dlfHcult, the last part of the climb towarris the Peak itself was 
positively dangerous. 

Firstly, we had to discard a deep thickly wooded gully 
with an immediate steep ascent on the other side. The 
ascent was the worst for fust below the flummit the slope 
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became almost perpendicular and a single slip would have 
inevitably meant precipitation down a precipice and instant 
death. 

Nothing save the sacredness of the place would have 
induced me to think of the ascent, but since we must all 
die and that very soon, one cannot end more happily and 
auspiciously than on a pilgrimage. I have little experience in 
climbing mountains and even less aptitude, but the devas of 
Vulture Peak, moved doubtless by the desire to increase their 
merit and thereby their splendour and happiness by helping 
a Buddhist pilgrim, the devas. i assert, although invisible 
aided me : I knew no fear and accomplished a mountaineering 
feat of which I should have deemed myself incapable. 

All difficulties were surmounted by Buddhist faith and 
perseverance, we had Indeed reached the summit of Vulture 
Peak where Lord Buddha often dwelt and uttered so many of 
His discourses. In the eyes of the Mahayana school Vulture Peak 
is hardly less sacred than Gaya itself, for here was delivered 
the Lotus of the Good Law while Buddhas, and devas from 
world systems of the remotest regions of space assembled and 
the mountain transfigured became a Pure Land of the seven 
jewels. Hence Vultiuc Peak is regarded by the Japanese 
Nichlren sect which is founded on the Lotus scripture as an 
actual paradise. 

Tlie summit Is adorned by a small cairn of stones and 
white prayer flags the oflerings of Tibetan pilgrims, many of 
whom in their great enthusiasm speiul a whole night on the 
summit of Vulture Peak. We now worshipped and I rep>eated 
several times the mantra of Nichlren, Namo Myo Ho Range 
Kyo, Hail to the Lotus of the Good Law. On clear days 
Buddha Gaya is visible from Gajjhakuta. so standing upon 
one sacred site we had view of another. Far below us was 
the tree-flUed valley enclosed by the five hills of Rajagaha. 
One can easily understand why Lord Buddha often resorted 
to this place ; the mountain air Is exhilarating and the scenery 
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beautiful, 80 such a spot was well fitted to stir the bhikkhua 
to lofty aspirations. 

The descent was easier, we made our way through a 
natural arch of the rock, passing a small cave adorned with 
a quaint Tibetan painting. The sun was nearly set when we 
reached the valleys and devoutly hoped the tigers might over- 
sleep themselves, as they perhaps did, as we saw nothing more 
formidable than a bear, which, after surveying us from a 
dista^e, shuffled off into a thicket. One more famous place 
remained to be visited, the Sattapanni cave where Maha 
Kassapa often retired to meditate and where the First Council 
WM held. It awakened solemn thoughts akin to awe to stand 
within the shadowy cave where the Arahans assembled to 
settle the canon of the scriptures. 

As we left the cave, darkness was descending rapidly, only 
the west glowed with a calm splendour of ruby, recalling the 
P®®ce and rest of Sukhavati, On our way back we visited the 
famous hot springs which adjoin a large Hindu temple. There 
is a tradition that these springs were the gift of the Buddha 
Himself, and I can scarcely believe that such a blessing could 
have come from a lesser personage. A hot bath is always 
a delight, but never have I enjoyed such a bath as this. The 
water is of the exact temperature to cause delight. In one 
place the water flows from a rock in the courtyard, and sitting 
beneath the cascade our bodies were warmed to a pleasant 
glow and invigorated by the splendid mineral properties of 
the water which is pronounced by the great scientist Sir Jagadish 
Bose to be the second m the^ whole. wo rld. Thg crownmgjgy 
was to plunge into the lovely bath, a natural n>cky basin, 
where the warm water lulled the senses to a languorous ecstacy. 
Our mounUineering and subsequent bath had made us 
ravenously hungry, and returning to the I^armasala we dis¬ 
covered that Fortune, sweet smiling goddess was still deter¬ 
mined to patronize us. for a certain Mr. Mukherji and his wife 
were staying at the Dharmasala, and the lady, who was an 
excellent cook, had prepared us a most delicious Indian 
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itiraJ to which wc did ample justice^ So ended « perfect 
day of sixteen annas worth of happiness. 

Next day. wc visited the remains of Rajaf^aha, which are 
scantycoruierting only of foundatiDns, for not a single build¬ 
ing is intact. The destmetion here seems to be due not to 
fanadcal vandalism, hut to time and neglect, for aflcr 
Pataliputra became the capital of the Magadha empire. 
Rajagaha wna abandoned and fell into decay. 

After OUT meal, we set out with Mr, and Mrs. Mukherji 
to Visit Nalanda which is reached by a short train journey from 
Rajgir. 

niie birth-place of Sariputta and famous seat of Buddhist 
learning, is being rediscovered thanks to the wwk of the 
excavator. We found a whole army of coolies engaged in 
digging up this famous site, and fresh funds are of almost 
daily occurrence. Passing some crumbling walls we tn 

the mined temple, the walls of which are stiU standing. 
Around it were stupas with exquisitely carved Buddha rupas, 
many of them mutilated, but nothing can destroy the Buddhist 
charm of the place which, now that the scorching flame of 
fanaticism has passed, is being restored to the world. Much 
no doubt remains to be d-iscovered, but enough is evident to 
justify the glowing description of Hui Li in his Life of Huan 
Qiang. Nalanda, in the days of its glory, must have^^eyj 
one of the w^nde^ ^Ke w orld. Klsfwhty e are f^ f 

bhikkhus' cells. A curious feature of these dwellings is the 
entire absence of windows, ail light must enter through the 
door. One wonders how the bhikkhus endured this, but in 
that lovely climate they probably did most of iheit study and 
meditation in the open air. 

In a brick enclosure is a magnificent Buddha rupa of 
black stone, now used by the Hindus for worship as the 
symbol of one of their gods I Such misappropriatian of the 
most sacred emblem of another Faith savours of impudence. 
Returning to the station we took train back to Bhaktiarpur, 
whence Vcn. Dhammaloka act out for Benares, while 
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Mr. Waliflinha and 1 caught the train for Calcutta which we 
reached at eight in the morning after a comfortable journey. 
So ends the »tor >^of our pilg rim age, which will be a charming 
memory for the rest of our lives, for everything, even the 
little discomforts we remembered with quiet satisfaction, firm'j 
in our faith in merit won. and well content indeed at having 
seen_ the most sacred pla c es i n the world. 

To all my readers who have followed this narrative 1 say, 
go on pilgrimage if you can. it is a unique experience, a 
treasure of merit and a happy memory for all dme. The 
merit of our pilgrimage we offer to all beings with the earnest 
wish, “May all beings be happy.** 

(Concluded.) 


UTE SHIVA CHARAN LAL OF LUCKNOW 

(By Mr. Cmncacharan Lal.) 

My friend Mr. Devapriya has entrusted to me a sad 
in asking me to write a sketch of my revered father—the late 
Mr. Shiva Charan Lal who suddenly left us all mourning, 
on the 6th of June 1931—barely 50, and in robust health. 

Bom as the only cdiild in a family of seven brothers, 
handsome, vivacious and brilliant he was the darling of the 
family, and no comforts which the ample resources of th e 
family and love of fond parents and a still fonder grandfather 
could bestow were ever denied to him. 

The family was rich and cultured, but it was a culture not 
bom of education but of a life of piety, strict observance of 
family rituals and unstinted charities. In his childhood his 
mind was much influenced by his grandfather late Lala Dat 
Ram. whose name is still revered in the Rohilkhand Envision 
on account of his saintly life and unostentatious charities. 

As a child he attracted the attention of a Bengali Head 
master who was a tenant of the family and he induced the 
unwilhng parents to admit him into the local Government 
High School of Moradabad. Elaborate arrangements were 
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made ^or hie studies. His parents would not entrust him to 
a hoTse-driven vehicle, so a palki waa arraneed foi hJa con¬ 
veyance. My srandfatheT personally used to leave him at the 
sidiool, take food for him in the interval and fetch him hack 
and this continued till he passed his First Arts examination. 
The Bengah Headmaster had a ^eat hold on his mind and 
when he passed his school final exominatinn in the 1st division 
the Headmaster induced him to go up for higher studies and 
against the entreaties of the whole Family he determined to 
go up for collegiate education. The Fond parents would not 
allow him to live alone in a strange city and » the whole 
family went with Frirn and for 6 years they remained with him 
First at Meerut and then at Lucknow, 

While he was in the B. A. £nal class, he came in touch with 
an old Indian mystic Baba Debi Sahib, who initiated him into 
Vogic practices, hut this had disastrous efiect on my Father's 
health a$ he could not maintain the rigid discipline oF that 
life. It was from thla mystic that he imbibed hU love of Lord 
Buddha, which made him write his "'Life and Teachings of 
Budlha ' while he wag studying in his M. A. class. 

Shattered m health it fell to the lot oF late Shiva Qiaran 
to witness the decline of his family fortune. Unht by tempera¬ 
ment to hU the role of a subordinate, he could not stick to 
any >ob for a long time,, with the result that he could not rise 
high inspite of his great talents and he remained in a life-long 
struggle with adversity. Having not known the value of 
economy in his chUdhood he could not learn it all his life. 

My father imbibed his love of Lard Buddha and Buddhism 
at a dme when both were absolutely forgotten, and there was 
utter lack of Buddhist literature and society. 

Of late he had been thinking of Buddha and Buddhism 
to the exclusion of all other matters in life. The dream of 
a coming Buddhistic renaissance had taken possession of him. 
He used to lose patience with those who would not think and 
talk as enthusiastically about it as he used to do. In the teeth 
of bodily suhering and mental anguish, he would sit down to 
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write Kis short and interesting articles on Buddhism, which 
had become a permanent feature of *"Thc Leader". Many 
persons came from distant stations and paid him personal 
visits in order to learn Buddhism, This continued till the very 
last days. He wa* thinking of retiring, as soon as the youngrat 
daughter of his would be marned and settling down either at 
Kasia or Sarnalh, tmi this was not to be. From the Buddhists 
in India has been snatched away a Hower which was yet to 
scatter its sweet Fragrance in all directions. 

My father has gone but he has left a rich heritage for me ; 
his largeness of heart, his transparent sincerity* unshaken 
honesty* impressive cheerfulness, unstinted charity for sujScring 
humanity form a heritage of which any son will b* proud but 
greater than all this is the gift of DHamma, faith In the three 
jewels that he gave me in a country which is now devoid of 
these gifts. He was not only my JanmadltS but Dhamma DSU 
as well, 

ILufe ^rOn Cherron Lid o/ t-uc^noui urhose sod, prernoturc 
death we Tjotrfied in the July raatie o/ the Mahaihodh; tUas a 
member o/ fhe Mahahodhi Society. Out o/ reaper# to hia 
memory, we are publiahtTig this touching, though shpr# sketch 
of his noble Hfe tt^rrtten by his eldest son, Mr, Gonga Charan 

LaL —Editor,] 


BUDDHA'S BIRTUDAY ADDRESS* 

By CLaltje Bracdon, 

Every person may be said to live only to the eirtent that 
he is spiritually awakened : one who. in Buddha's own words, 
IS earnest among the thoughtless and awake among sleepers, 
who moves about like a fire* burning all hia fetters, c;mall or 
large." It was thus that Suddha Kimself itioved among men ; 
it ig thus that he sdD moves in the hearts of men—^how other- 

* Delivcr^ct ID tW YdHc on the oecHaiDD of Lord Buetdha^a BirtKdsj' 
cetebrstif a*. 
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wi9« should we be gadiered here todUy, more lhao two ihausand 
years after hu passing, and in a land In his day unknown and 
undiscovered ? 

To get a true conception of Buddha we must not think of 
him as man,, or even as superman. MorlaUty was like a mask 
which he assumed, that to the living dead he might appear 
even as they. We should think of hU life on earth as a drama 
in which he assumed a part *‘fiw one night only, and that he 
no more died than Booth died in the death of HamJet. 
Buddha existed before that birth which we here celebrate^ and 
he exists now, because he Is not, like us, subject to the 
illusion of dme he pervades the world, everywhere etiroulat- 
ing spiritual growth — ^lihe nitrogen in the earth and aii— 
because he is Hot, like us, subject to the limitation of space. 
Time and space are but fortns of our thinking ; it is dilficult 
for us to understand anything outside of these categories, but 
we shall never get a true conception of Buddha by reducing 
him to the dimensions of our own compreseniion, we can do 
so only by expandirtg our conacimisness. 

It is possible to apprehend, and to understand, after a 
fashion, grades of consciousness lower in the life^scalc than 
our own i Hist, because we have ourselves perhaps passed 
through them, and second, because they are open to observation 
through a studied behaviour. U is difficult, however, to form 
any idea of a consciousness higher than our own, because the 
only way this can be done is with the help of analogy, and 
both experience and observation are lacking. About the 
only way this can be done is with the help of analogy, and 
such is the manner Buddha himself pursued in his instmetions 
to his followers. 

For as Mr, Valye has just told you, when Buddha was 
asked if he Were a man, an angel, or a god, he answered ’ no,*' 
but characterized himself as a. lotus, grown up out of the slime 
and dark to flower in the sunlight of Nirvana, The true analogy 
is a true one ; foi animal man is a seed which perishes where 
h is sown, though each contains the possibility of such a 
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blossoming—and this m tht only reason for his existence^ 
Therefore, jf wc are to see this occasion truly, let us not 
felicitate owselves as living being* doing honour ta the mtmoiy 
of one long dead, but rather recognize that we are the dead, 
paying homage to the living. We. the dead, salute Thee^ 
Buddha, the Living. 


A CRITICISM ANSWERED. 

By Pancmt Sheo Najiain, Advocate, Lahore. 

*'The moral teaching of Buddha, as regards the manner 
in which it makes kindness and love binding upon all men 
is high above the ethical system of the Brahmans and far 
below the purity and nobility of Christianity. Eapecially is it 
lacking in moral force. How, indeed, could a religion provide 
a strong and ethical system when its chief duties consisted in 
the entire avoidance of action and its highest aim is total 
extinction — Nirvana ? 

The indolence of the system has been stamped upon the 
whole Buddhist world ; stricken with fear at die thought of 
suffering, its strength lies rather in endurance and passivity 
than in action. In a people enervated by sueb beliefs it is 
impossible to expect any powerful bond of union, any feeling 
for the greatness of race or state, any sense of patriotism , . . 
. , . Severe but true Is Bisbop Coplston's Criticism of 
Buddhism — that it lowers mankind by the very assertion of 
man^s superiority/* (History of the world HormsiDorfh), 

The question is whether the above criticlstn t* right. The 
critic of Buddhism is not dear in his assertion m what way 
Buddhist manner of kindness and love is far below tbe purity 
and nobility of Christianity, 

It is a warning of history that, a Teliglon is not lo be 
judged from bow its followers behave. H^uce, Chrifibaiuty 

6 
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is not to be judged from what Christians did in the 
past and are doing now. It may be conceded, that 
Christianity has done some good to humanity, but is it true 
that it is purer and nobler than Buddhism and that its followers 
have acted upto its preaching? 

We aver, without fear of contradiction, that Buddhists 
mostly have acted up to the teaching of their master in as 
much as it has humanised humanity wherever it has gone, 
that in making converts, no force, no worldly inducement have 
been employed, not a drop of blood has been shed in vindica¬ 
tion of its cause. No missionary has entered any country 
with politics or patriodsm in his head, no doubt there have 
been schisms in Buddhist sects but no bloody feuds, no love 
of conquest have entered their minds, never has any exploita¬ 
tion of other nations ever been contemplated, no cruelties 
ever inflicted on non-Buddhists, never have sacred buildings of 
non-Buddhists ever been touched, no objects of worship of 
others have ever been desecrated or defiled. Buddhists have 
always been on the defensive, far from opposing or retarding 
the advancement of science or perverting it to the detriment 
of humanity they have encouraged it. 

Tbcir compassion and mercy have been extended to all 
animate objects. Fine arts and aesthetics have received 
fullest patronage. They were the first to abolish slavery, and 
to treat all human beings alike, regardless of ethnical distinc¬ 
tions. Even rulers of kingdoms had training in monas¬ 
teries. Rights of the fair sex have always been recognised. 
Medical missions and hospitals for animals are Buddhistic in 
origin. 

followers of any other founder of religion show 
s^ a spotless, unsullied record > Let them resort to introspec¬ 
tion and let them refer to history and then institute a 
comparison. 

It is difficult to find a “greater purity and greater nobility'* 
in Christianity than in Buddhism. If example is superior to 
precept Buddhism takes the pidm. 
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Activity is one of the teecKings of Buddha but in aid of 
righteousness and indolence is condemned in the strongest 
terms possible. It is a gratuitous assumption that Buddhists 
are indolent due to Buddhist teaching. 


NOTES AND NEWS 

The Opening Ceremony of the Mulacandhakuti Vihara 

AT IslPATANA. (SaRNATH, BENARES), 

A new chapter in the history of modem Buddhism will 
open with the formal opening of the Mulagandha Kuti Vihara 
which is to take place on the I 1 th of November next. 
Readers of the Mahabodhi are already aware of the historic 
importance of Isipatana as well as of the significance of the 
formal inauguration of the Mulagandha Kuti Vihara. Since 
the days of our Lord, the Buddha Xathagala. Isipatana 
(Samath) had been a well-known centre of Buddhistic 
thought and culture. Hundreds of Buddhists resorted to that 
holy spot—among them were to be seen old men and women, 
pulled down with infirmities and disgiMted with the world, 
as well as young men and women possessed of iron nerves 
and massive intellect. In every heart at Isipatana rang the 
strains of a divine music, before every eye shone an immortal 
Ideal and in every breast arose the promptings of an un¬ 
common Inspiration. Century after century, men took their 
shelter at Isipatana for peace—for the attainment of Tran¬ 
quility. But during the twelfth century of the Christian Era. 
owing to incursions of foreigners, professing a non-Aryan 
creed, that divine music melted away—that immortal Ideal 
vanished and that uncommon Inspiration died away. Let it 
however be said to the credit of Isipatana that eager for peace 
and brimming with universal love, it did not meet the foreign 
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invaders with brute force, but stepped aside and made way, 
as It were, for the foreigners out of its feelings of deep 
compassion for all living beings. But Isipatana got from its 
foreign friends a requital, rich in harshness and cruelty, and fell 
into a deep slumber, as it were, through worry. To-day, how- 
ever, it seems. Isipatana will again rise from its long slumber. 
For have not the foreigners who thwarted Its mission of love now 
become ^Idren of its soil? Have not the foreigners who came 
as enemies, now become members and partners in its house¬ 
hold? Isipatana will awake- Isipatana will again hold its 
head high in the world—it will again preach its doctrine of 
Love. Come, sisters and brothers of the world, your united 
voice will arouse Isipatana from its slumber. Remember that 
the eleventh day of coming November is the day wherein 
your united voice is to burst forth. 


• • 


Gift of Tipitaka from His Majesty King Prajado»aka of Sia.m. 

The royal dynasty of Siam has been known in the 
Buddhist world for many centuries as one of the strongest 
defenders of the Buddhist faith. His Majesty King Prajadipaka. 
the present representative of that historic dynasty,—whos<^ 
portrait appears as our frontispiece in this issue has acquired 
prominence by glorious aedvities in the cause of the Dhamma. 
One of the latest actvities of His Majesty in this direction has 
been the publication of the Tripitaka and the Paramattha- 
manjusa commentary on the Visuddhi Magga. We take this 
opportunity of acknowledging with gratitude the free gift, 
through His Majesty’s Minister for Foreign .Ajfairs. of two sets of 
this valuable series for the Calcutta and Samath libraries of the 
Swety. We wish His Majesty, a long, prosperous and happy 
reign which is sure to witness a revival of the Buddha Dhamma 
throughout the world. 
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Rev. Sri Devamitta Dharmapauv. 

The Ven. Sri Devainltta DhaminapalB came down to Calcutta 
from Sarnath in the 2nd vifcck of Augxist in order to supervise 
the activities of the Society at Calcutta. We are glad to 
announce that his health ha* much improved! at Samath 
where he intends to spend all his time now. His presence 
added apyecia] grace to three of our Sunday meetings. He 
was also able to address personally one such gathering. He 
gave a highly impreedve speech on “Buddhism in the West" 
which was much appreciated for Kb wiUy and humorous 
remarks. He started for Sarnath o^n the 2nd of September. 


Dhammacajcka Dav at Sahnath. 

Ohammacakka Day was celebrated, this year^ by the 
Mahabodhi Society with great eclat at Sarnath where 2520 
years ago our Loffd, the Buddha Tathagata, set the Wheel 
of the Dhamnia in motion. The Dhammacakka Day fell this 
year on the 30th of June. ITie newly-built Vihara and the 
premises of the Mahabodhi Institute at Samath were nicely 
decorated with flags and Festoons. At 2 o'clock, a gorgeous 
procession consisting mainly of the students of the Maha¬ 
bodhi Institute, Benares Hindu University, and Kashi Vidya- 
pith issued from the premise# of the Mahabodhi Institute, 
went direct to Chaukhandi Stupa where the first five disciples 
of the Lord resided, and then came to the bottom of the 
banyan tree adjoining the Dhamekh Stupa—where a public 
meeting was held at 5 o'clock under the presidency of 
Dr. Bhagwan Das of Benares. The meeting was largely 
attended by the efite of the Benares City and wa# addressed 
among others by the Ven, D. Dharmapala. Messrs. Sri Prakasa. 
Bar-at-Law, Shivaprosad Gupta, and Narendia Dev. Principal. 
Kashi Vidyapith. all of whom paid their tribute. In glowing 
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terms to the greatest religious Teacher of India. The meeting 
terminated with the distribution of refreshments to the audience 
and food stufi and money to the poor people of the locality. 


FINANCIAL 

MULAGANDHAKUTI VIHARA FUND. 
Donations Received. 


Previously acknowledged Rs. 80,812-15-10. Collected 
by Mg Ngwe Hmyin, Monywa, Burma :—Mg Ngwe Hmyin. 
Rs. 5 ; Dr. J. S. Rokhith, Rs. 2 ; Total Rs. 7. Collected by 
Khau. Burma :—U K.ha B.A. Re. I. U Tun Pe, As. 8 ; Mr. H. 
Haroon, As. 4 ; U Hla Mg, As. 8 ; U *nn. As. 8 ; Mr. Singh, 
As. 4 ; U Ba Lun, As. 8 : U Po Htu As. 4 ; U Ba Tim, As. 4 ; 
U Ba Koe, As. 4 ; Daw Chan Chon, Re. 1 ; Daw Khin Myint, 
As. 8 ; U Po Thit. As. 8 ; U Tun Hlaing, As. 4 : U Thu Daw, 
As. 4 ; Total Rs. 6-12. Mr. B. Don Alans, f^. 23 : Sarat 
Chandra Choudhuty (July), Rs. 10; C. K. Dhammatilaka 
Bhikkhu. Rs. 5 ; Mr. Sarbananda Barua, Rs. 3. Collected by 
A. P. Rupasingha Elsqr. :—A. C. Rupasingha, Re. I ; j. D. 
Piyadasa Or Co., 30 cents. ; Mr. B. A. Fernando, 23 cents ; 
Mr. D. R. Ramanayake, 30 cents ; Mr. Ramasingha, 23 cents ; 
Mr. G. D. Abraham, 23 cents ; Mr. G. D. Alwis, 25 cents ; 
Mr. G. D. Karthelis. 23 cents : Mr. W. Dahanayake, 30 cents ; 
Mr. J. W. Rupasingha. 30 cents ; Total Rs. 4. Mr. Sarat 
Chandra Choudhury (August) Rs. 10. Collected by U Tun, 
U. Burma :—U Tun U, Rs. 5 : U Po Shin, Re. 1 : U Ba Thin 
Rs. 3 ; U Sat Pu. Re. 1 ; Ma T*hct, As. 8 ; Ma Kan Sein. 
As. 8 ; Ko Ba Than, Re. I ; Sama Chouranday, As. 8 ; 
Total Rs. 12-8. Collected by U Po Sin, Burma ^ Po Sin, 
Rs. 15 ; Daw Kya. mother of U Po Sin, Rs. 10 ; Total Rs, 25. 
Collected by Mrs. Twe, Ywataung, Burma:—Mr. S. P. 
Sakaram, Re. I ; Mr. A. Appakutty, Re. I ; Mr. C. Anthoney, 
Re. I ; Mg Sein. Re. I ; Mg Ohn Pe, Re. I : Mg Ba Gyi, 
Re. 1 ; Mr. B. D^tt. Re. I ; Mg Hla Gyaw, Re. I ; Mg Tun 
Yin. Re, I ; Mg Ba Tin. Re. I ; Mg Tin U, Re. 1 ; Mg San 
Tin, Re. I ; Mr. S. K, Naidu. Aa. 8 ; Mg Ka Sin. Re. I ; 
Mg. Thaung Pe. Re. I ; Mg Nyee, Re. 1 ; Mg Aung Kho, 
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Re. 1 ; Mg Ba Choc. Rc, I ; Mg Ttiti Mg, Aa. 8 ; Mg Po Shin, 
Re. \ ; Maung Kun. Re. f i Manne GaJe, Rb. 2 ; Mg Tin. 
Rs. 2 I Mr. Ncki Chand, Fla. 2^ ; Mt. S. Candiah.. Re. I : 
Mr. Poodie, Re. I : Mg Lu Manng, Rs. 3 : Mr. B. B. Baruah, 
Re. I ; Mr. K. C. BKouuiik, As. 8 ; Maiing Gale. Re. ] ; U 
Tun Shwe, Re. I ; Mr. Bad Ram, A*. 8 ; Mrs. Twe. Ra. 5 ; 
Total R*. 40.^. Collected by Mr. D. P. Anekulajatne. Ceylon t 
Mr. Arfiekularatne, Re. I : Mr. HeiciaTatchy+ Re. I ; 

Mr^ L, G. Perera, Re* 1 i Mr* A. H* Rajapakse, Rc. 1 E Total 
Rs* 4. Collected by U Ba Tin* Hanthawaddy, Burma : — 
Mg TTiaimg Pe. Re. I ; Maung Po Yin. Rc. I ; Maung Ngwc. 
Rc. 1 : Maung ThT^rin Mul* Rc, I ; Maung Tun Shcin, Re* 1 j 
Maung TTian Tin, Re. I ; Maung Ba, As. 8 : Maung Tun 
Myaing* Re. I ; Mg Hla Pe ( I ). Rg. 3 t Maung Hla Pe (2)* 
Re. J : Maung Tun Myaing, As* 6 ; Maung Chit Thein, Re. 1 : 
Maung Ba Ryi. Re. I ; Maung Pan Aung, Re. i ; Maung Chit 
Maung, Rc. ( E Maung Ba Tun, Re. I e Maung Thein Nyun, 
As. 8 t Maung Tin, Rc* I e Maung Ba Tin* As. 8 ; Maung Tun 
Pe. Re, I E Maung Mya, Aa. fl ; Maung Shan, As. 8 ; Maung 
Po Nyun. Re. I : Maung Aung Ba. Re. I ; Maung Ba Thein, 
Re. 1 E Maung Ba Htaik* Re, 1 e Maung Tun Pe* Re. I ; 
Saw Mg Maung, As. 8; Maung Ba Han. Re. I ; Maung 
Ba Thaung, As. 8 e Maung Po Thaik. Re. ( ; Maung Tin Pe. 
As. 8 E Maung Pyo Yin, Re. I ; U Ba Tin. Rs. 2 j Total 
Rs. 32-8 less As. 6 commission. Collected by Mr, S- Haidar, 
Ranchi :—Raja Saheb of Dears, Rs. 25 e Mr. S. Fdaldar, 
Ra. 10 ; Total FIs. 35* Grand Total Rs. 8 ] ,035 '3-1 0* 
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Maha-Bqohi Society. 

Sfofemen^ of Heceipta and Expenses for the month of 

filly, mf, 

Receifo.' Expenses. 



Ra, 

i. 

p. 


Ra. 

A. 

V. 

Rent of Room and Hall 

22 

0 

0 

tnT up S ... a ■ p 

5 

14 

6 

Han^Jenn^ h ShaniibBi 




StatiDnery etc, ... 

6 

7 

6 

Bank loteie«t from 




Library a/c NnwHpapers 




Mallik . 

zoa 

3 

6 

eU, 

5 

13 

0 

Chartered Bank for BeniA- 




Conveyance ... *„ 

Z 

3 

6 

puknr House lepaira 

150 

0 

0 

Ctalc-utta Telepkons Cor^ 




Abdul Giumy mlarett for 




pdritiun ... 

13 

2 

2 

Juno and July 

500 

0 

D 

CsMcuttB EJectrlo Supply 




Mr. P. Tajtu odtiUHiun 




Coipa. 

21 

4 

9 

f(M and nibscrlption to 




Remmston Typewriter 




M* B, S. 
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0 

0 
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0 

0 
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Telegmna ... 

D 12 

0 

Bock Aacney a/c 

78 

12 

0 
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0 

0 

Kuviraj fot repain 

16 

8 

0 
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Soap etc. 

1 

15 

6 





CKarity two poor women 

2 

0 

0 





Charity 

0 

ID 

6 





De^ptiya a/c a. 

17 

15 

6 





Wimalananda train fare to 








Benares 

ID 

0 

0 





Gaya 

70 
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0 





5arnatfi o/e — 








Slampi to sand ootjeea 

14 

13 

0 





Phutoa »Tid post cards 

23 

6 

0 





Sending man tc Jaipur 

17 

4 

0 





Packing almlrab. ^- 








timiciy ate ... 

17 

6 

0 





Sripala train fare etc. 

5 11 

J 





Samaneras a/e. sent 








to Alaliakone 

20 

0 

a 





Samaneras a/c. Hnl to 








Samnlb ... 

200 

0 
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M. O. Crnmniasion ... 

2 12 

0 





SecrrtaTy’i Irain far* 

15 

9 

0 





Bhawani sarvanl tmin 








... 
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4 

6 





Calcutta M. B. 5. Wages 

64 
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Mr. S. P. Sahgai fee work 








in Balarampur ... 
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0 
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M. O. Commission ,.+ 
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«Vt^ €'itic iru^M I 

^^Go yc, O ttmad'cr forth for the gain o/ ffie 

mani/t for the Welfare of the many, m compiu^icn for the Worlds 
for the good, for the gain, for the Welfare of gods and men. 
Manifest holiness, perfect and pure.** —MjVHAVAGCA. Vinaya 
P rXAKA. 
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NOTICE 

No isaue of the Journal will come out in November, 
A combined issue for November and December will come 
out early in December, !t will be a special issue (to be 
called "Tbe Mulagandha Kuti Vibara Issue ') and will contain 
a report of tbe proceedings of the opening ceremony of tbe 
Mulagandha Kuti Vibara^ mesea^es and articles from many 
Living poets, pbilosopbers, scKolars of tbe world—wbich would 
be read on tbe occasion, and illustratiorts depicting tbe different 
phases of the opening ceremoney. 

Price for non-subscribers—Re. I /ft/’. Please register your 
ordesa early to avoid disappointment. 

Manager, 

The MahA'Boohi, 
















[DEA OF NIBBAM JN THE MIUNDA PANHO 

By Dr. B. C, Law, b.l., i*h,D* 

An idea of pibbapa can he gathered from the Mtlindn 
Panlio. Out materiiils are the questions which King Mill pda 
put to Nagasena and the answers which the latter made to 
thosw questions. 

In reply to the ting's quesbon whether cessation is Nibbapa 
(nirodho nibbapam}^ the thera, says that an ari^'^asavaka docs 
not take pleasure in the senses and in the objects of sense- 
In as much as lie does not £nd delight in tliem> in him craving 
ceases, and by the cessation oi craving (tapha)' grasping 
(upadanaji ceases^ and by the cessation of grasping, becoming 
(bhava) ceases and when becoming has ceased, birth ceases, 
and with its cessation, birth, old age, and death, grief, 
lamentation, pain, sorrow, and despair cease to exist. Thus 
cessation is nfbbapa. 

The king then asks W'hether all men receive nibbapa. The 
thera says that he who walks righteously, who admits those 
conditions (dhamma) which ought to be adroitted, perceives 
clearly those conditions which ought to be clearly perceived, 
practises himself in those conditions which ought to be 
practised, realises those conditions w^hicli ought to he realised 
— he receives nibbana. 

The king asks whether one who docs not receive nibhana 
can know" how happy a state nibbiipn is. The thera says that 
just as those whose hands and feet have not been ent off know' 
how sad a thing it is to have them cut off, by heating the 
sounds of the lamentation of those whose hands and feet have 
been cut off, even so, it is by hearing the pleasing words of 
those who have seen nibbapa, that they who have not received 
it know" bow happy a state it is. 

The king says that there are found beings in the world 
who liflve come into existence through kamia, and others who 
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are the results of a cause, and others produced by the seasotis 
ftituiiibbata]. The kiitg: Uieu asks whether there is anytliiitg 
tliat does not fall under any one of these tlitee heads. The 
theta says that space and nibb^a do not fall under auy one 
of these three heads. Nagasena further says that nibba^ Js 
unproductive and there is no cause for its origin. The thera 
then cxplans by way of iliustradon that there is a cause that 
will bring about the realisation of nibb^, but there is no 
cause that will bring about nibbi^ itself. The illustration 
is a simple one^ A man by his ordinary power t-nn gid up from 
a certain place to Uie Himalayas, the king of mountains but 
but he cannot bring the Himalayas to his place. So 
is the case with mbbaiia. The tbera further says that 
nibbapa is uncompotinded, not made of anything, yet it exists. 
It is perceptible to tlic mind. By means of his pure heart, 
refined and straight, free from the obstacles, free from low 
cravings, that disdpJe of the Noble One who has fully attained 
can see nibbapa. Just as wind exists, though it catmol be 
shown by its colour, or its form, whtjther as thin or thick, 
or short or Jong, even so nibb^a exists, though it cannot be 
shown in colour or in form. 

It is worthy of notice here tliat when the tliera w^as about 
to say that akaso (space) and uibbapa are akammaja, ahetuja 
and antituja, the king reminded the tbera that he (Niigascda) 
should not spoil the word of the Conqueror, nor answer a 
question without working what he ought to say (cf. ma 
bliante Nagasens Jlnai'acanarii makkhchi, ma aj^tva panbaqi 
byiikarohltij. This is very suggestive. A comparison between 
the Katbavatthu and the Milinda Pahho, the two books of 
controversial apologetics, reveals the fact that in every instance 
the two authors agree in their views. Nagasena in the Miliuda 
always advocating the opinion which Moggnliputln Tissa puts 
forward as Uiat of the Theravudins. In the older book the 
controversj'- is carried on against members of the same 
cemmunion, wdiereas in the Milinda we have a defence of 
Buddhism os against the outsider. 
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Nas^asena also deaJs w'ith the relation of the infant’s mind 
to nibbana. He says that the mind of one under seven years 
of age is powerless and week, mean, small, sliifht, obscure and 
dull, whereas the essential principle of nibbana is transcen¬ 
dental, important, wcijjhty, wide-reachinj? and extensive. 
Therefore it is that the infant with imperfect mind is unable 
to grasp an idea so great. Nagasena also gives a Ibt of sixteen 
individuals w'hn cannot attain nibbopa. 

The king asks whether nibbana is all bliss or it is partly 
pain. The king maintains that it must be alloyed with pain. 
His reason is that the method of seeking after nibb nnn is 
painful. The thera says that nibbapa has uo pain in it. It 
is bliss unalloyed. WTien we maintain that nibbapa is [Kiinful, 
that which we call painful is not nibbapa. It is the preliminary 
stage to the realisation of nibbapa, it is the process of seeking 
after nibbapa. Nibbana itself is bliss pure and simple, there 
is no pain mixed with it. The thera also gives an illustration in 
support of what he says. Those who arc in quest of nibb^a 
afflict their minds and bodies. But it is after they have thus, 
in pain, sought after nibbapa, that they enjoy nibb^a which 
is bliss unalloyed—as kings do the bliss of sovereignty after 
their foes have been pot down. 

The king asks whether the form or figure or duration or 
measure of nibbapa can be made clear by metaphor or explana¬ 
tion or reason or argument. The thera says that as impossible 
as it is to tell the measure of the water in the sea or the number 
of creatures dw’elling therein though after all the sea exists, 
so impossible it is to tell the form or figure or duration or 
measure of nibbapa, though after all it is a condition that does 
exist. Btit there arc some cliaracteristics of mlibripa. It b 
untarnished by any c\'il dispositions. It is cool and assuages 
the fc\’er arising from all eWl dispositions. It does allay the 
thirst of the car\ung after lusts, the cra\ing after future life, 
and the craving after worldly prosperity. It b the refuge of 
beings tormented with the poison of evil dispositions. It 
does put an end to griefs. It b ambrosia. It is free from 
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the dead bodies of all e\Tl dispositions. It is mighty and 
boundless, and fills not with all beings who enter into it. 
It is the abode of great men—Arahats, in whom the great 
evils and all stains have been destroyed, endowed with power, 
masters of themselves. It is aU in blossom, as it were, with 
the innumerable and A'arious and fine flowers of puritv, of 
knowledge, and of emancipation. It is the support of life for 
it puts an end to old age and death. It does increase the 
power of iddhi or miracle of beings. It is the source to all 
beings of the beauty of holiness. It puts a stop in all beings 
to the suffering arising from evil disposition. It overcomes in 
aU beings the weakness which arises from hunger and every 
sort of pain. It is not bom, neither docs it groiA' old, it does 
not, it passes not away, it has no rebirth, it is unconquerable, 
thieves carry it not off, it is not attached to anything, it is 
the sphere in which arahats mo%'e, nothing can obstruct it, 
and it is infinite. It satisfies every desire. It causes delight. 
It is full of lustre. It is hard to attain to. It is unequalled 
in the beauty of its perfume. It is praised by aU the Noble 
ones. It is beautiful in Hghteousness. It has the pleasant 
perfume of righteousness. It has a pleastant taste. It is 
very exalted. It is immoveable. It is inaccessible to all evil 
dispositions. It is a conditon in whch no evil disiiositions can 
grow. It is free alike from desire to please and from resent¬ 
ment. 

The king says that the followers of the Buddha are of 
opinion that nibb^a is not past, nor future, nor present, nor 
produced, nor not produced, nor producible. “In that case 
does the man who, haring ordered his life aright, realise 
nibhatia, realise something already produced, or does he him¬ 
self produce it first, and then realise it?*" The thera says. 
“Neither the one nor the other. And nevertheless that 
principle of nibbapa (nibbanadhatu) which he, so ordering his 
life aright, realises—that exists. That principle of nibbapa 
so peaceful, so blissful, so delicate exists. And it is that 
which he who orders his life aright, grasping the idea of all 
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things (saibkliaras) according to the teachings of the conquerors, 
realises by his wisdom.*' The thera furtlicr says that nibb^a 
is to be known by freedom from distress and danger, by 
confidence, peace, calm, bliss, happiness, delicacy, purity and 
freshness. Nagasena (hen discusses how he who orders 
his life aright realises that nibbayfl- According to him when 
one gains the highest fruit of Arahatship, he may be said to 
have seen face to face m'bba^a. Thus we see nibba^a is here 
identified with Arahatship. 

The king asks whether there is any spot w'hcrc nibbapa 
is stored up. Nagasent gives a negative reply. But he says 
then that there is a place on which a man may stand and 
ordering his life aright, realise nibbana. He says that if 
grounded in virtue, and careful in attention, wheresoever he 
may be, the mao who orders his life aright will realise nibbana. 


IN MEMORIAM 

Word came last week from Pundit Sheo Narain. Lahore, 
and today another letter, from Ganga Charan Lai informing 
me of the passing away of my good friend and brother in 
Dharma, Shiva Charan Lai. Lucknow. My head is bowed in 
sadness and I grieve as truly as though a flesh and blood 
brother had passed away. 

In January 1930, just after completing my memorable 
pilgrimage to the sacred places of the Budhist Holy Land 1 
visited the family of Shiva Charan Lai for several days. Never 
shall I forget the kindness, thoughtfulness and courtesy of 
my departed brother, his good wife and their family to an 
American woman travelling alone in a strange land. His 
Buddhism was not of the lips only but in every act he faith¬ 
fully and devotedly served the Blessed Lord whom he so 
reverently adored. 

Shiva Charan Lai and his entire family had so eagerly 
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hoped that I might retuin to India in the future, perhaps to 
live in that Holy L^d the rest of my days, and long was the 
tnlh we bad on the subject. But now my Hindu Buddhist 
brother has been called away from India, home of his Lord, 
and I have grieved that T shall never see him again in this 
incarnation. Perhaps if it ig possible he will return soon. 1 
think he would wish that^ for his desire was to serve humanity 
by spreading the Dharma. The world sorely needs him, 
and many more just like him. 

My sympathy and love are with the bereaved wife^ and 
the eldest son Canga Charan LaJ who is just as devotedly 
Living a life of true Buddhismi as his departed father^ and to 
the whole family whom I regard as affectionately as my own. 
May the Blessings and Peace of Buddha comfort them all. 

Oakland, California, Mrs. MnuAihi Salanave. 

August 10. 193L 


HOLY ISIPATANA 

SARNATH, BENARES, INDIA. 

Namo tassa Bhagavato Arahato Samma Sambuddhassa. 

For the iuformatioD of thoan interested in the 
Wisdom Religion known as Buddhism. 

When Otir Lord the Buddha appeared in India 
2r)00 years ago, Christianity was not then born, and 
Judaism had gone into oblivion by the destmetion 
of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar, and the Jewish 
Cod Jahweh had disappeared from the scene of his 
activities. Mohammad appeared in Arabia about 
1200 years after the Parinir\^ana, In India the 
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modern schools known as Atlvaita, Visishtadvaita 
and Dvaita were not known in the Buddhist period. 
It is said that St. Thomas came to Soutk India to 
preach Christianity but what he preached did 
not germinate. The Portuguese buccaneers and 
pirates came to the west coast of India and com¬ 
mitted horrible atrocities and forcibly converted a 
small section of the people of the south-western 
coast and also of Ceylon to Catholic Christianity. 
The great catastrophe that caused the final des¬ 
truction of the noble Aryan Wisdom religion 
occurred with the advent of the great iconoclast 
Mahmud of Cxhazni, w^ho massacred thousands 
upon thousands of the indigenous population of 
north-west India and carried away the accumu¬ 
lated treasures of centuries that were lying in the 
temples in the territory that he devastated. Prom 
that time onwards successive hordes of vandals 
from Turkestan, Arabia, etc. entered India and 
extirpated the two sections of the great Aryan 
Religion. The extermination of the Aryan reli¬ 
gion that began with the advent of Mahmud of 
Gha?.ni continued for centuries uninterniptedly. 
Turkestan, Bactria, Candahar, Afghanistan, and 
Upper Panjab were all Buddhist countries, and the 
temples and sculptured statues of the Lord Buddha 
were all destroyed by the vandals, who had no 
civilization or culture to boast of. 

In the Buddhist Period India was free from 
the s vipers tit ions which she is subject to under 
priestly tyranny. There was then no pollution of 
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untouchability. every individual born was free to 
aspire to the possession of the supreme Truths 
promulgated by the Lord Buddha. Ahimsa was 
the first principle that Our I^ord promulgated as 
the inheritance of the Aryans. The final consum¬ 
mation of His Noble teaching was freedom born of 
wisdom. The Moslems for political reasons des¬ 
troyed the Aryan civilization and forcibly con- 
\ erted millions of the sons of the soil to the religion 
of Mecca. Refusal to be converted meant death or 
slavery. A few hundred thousand cohorts from 
Arabia who helped the extirpation of the noble 
Aryan religion succeeded in converting millions 
to the Islamic faith, and the sites sacred to the 
Buddhists were deprived of their sanctity and 
defiled. Biiddhagaya was in Moslem hands 
until it was handed over to the Saivite faqir by 
the Delhi padshah; Rajgir, Nalanda and other sites 
are even to-day in the hands of Moslem zemindars. 
The Holy Isipatana in Benares where Our Lord 
2500 years ago preached the first Sermon, was 
completely destroyed by the Moslem invader. 
Mahammad Ghori. A systematic spoliation of the 
site continued for several hundred years. 

The external portion of the Buddha religion 
was destroyed by the Moslem fanatics, while the 
literary portion of the religion was destroyed by 
the theologians of the Brahminical cult. They 
also distorted the teachings of the Compassionate 
Teacher by misrepresenting him a Nastika 
and a re\iler of the Vedas. The Moslems 
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forgot the past history of the religion they extir¬ 
pated, while the Brahmin theologians painted the 
Lord as an enemy of the Brahminical faith. The 
social harm done to India by the alien vandals 
and the priestly theologians have brought 
the teeming millions to a state of asinine ignor¬ 
ance. Untouchability, the institution of virgin 
widows, caste oppression, bacchanalian orgies 
and ceremonial superstions are keeping them in 
ignorance and indescribable impoverishment. For 
a thousand years the compassionate democratic 
teachings of the Devatideva Sakyamuni Buddha 
have been crushed out of existence by hostile 
forces. The Indian masses can only be saved 
by the dissemination of the progressiv^e teach¬ 
ings of the Sammasambuddha. The Lord 
Buddha appeared as the Great Physician to 
treat all classes alike. He was the embodi¬ 
ment of universal pity. He made no distinction 
between man and man—for the first time in the 
history of the world women became preachers 
and inis.sionaries. Art, industries, agriculture, 
commerce, reached their zenith. A Greater India 
came into existence with Buddhagaya, Isipatana, 
Sankassa, Kusinara, Rajgir, and Nalanda as 
centres of learning. For a thousand years India 
has continued to decline, and the time is ripe to 
disseminate the democratic teachings of the All- 
merciful Lord. Jerusalem and Mecca are not in 
India, and Indian converts to Islam and Christia¬ 
nity have to go outside India to \i8it those holy 
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places. Buddhagaya, Isipatana, Rajgir, Kusinara, 
etc., are in India, and foreign Buddhists have to 
enter India to worship at the Buddhist shrines. 

The Maha Bodhi Society founded in May 1891 
has been quietly working in India to revive the for¬ 
gotten Dhamma. Strange to say Buddhists have 
forgotten India, and people of India have forgotten 
the teachings of the Lord Buddha that were first 
preached to their ancestors. . 

It is the sincere desire of the Maha Bodhi 
Society to bring back the virile Doctrine of the 
Lord Buddha and to establish a Buddhist Univer¬ 
sity at Holy Isipatana. Among the 300 millions 
of the children of Jambudvipa, could not a few of 
the enlightened sons and daughters come forward 
to work for the resuscitation of the Arya Dhamma ? 
The Maha Bodhi Society has erected a beautiful 
Vihara at 4A College Square, Calcutta, and the 
newly constructed Mulagandhakuti Vihara at 
Holy Isipatana, Benares, stands on ancient 
hallowed ground, as a monument of historic 
importance. The two personalities that have 
helped the Maha Bodhi Society to revive the 
Saddhamma in India are the late Mrs. Mary 
Elizabeth Foster of Honolulu and the late 
Mudaliyar Hewavitarana of Colombo. 

Come Brothers of the Noble Faith, co-operate 
with the Maha Bodhi Society to revive the 
Dhamma of the Devatideva Sakyamuni, Lord 
Buddha, in the land sacred to Buddhists. 

Sri Devamitta Duarmafala. 


GAUTAMA BUDDHA—THE CREATOR OF ANCIENT 
greater INDIA 

By Prof. Phanindra Nath Basu, m. a. 

‘ W fw^« Wf^RfflTTq %mrM 

RfWRFR *-^1^ RTW’ R«r«4 %T^qfc^ qqn#R »’* 

Thu, .poke Lord Buddha in urging hi, diaciple, to go 
abroad and preach the go,pel of Buddhiam to the whole world. 
Following the precept of their All-wi^ Teacher, the Buddhirt 
monks went out to different direction, in order to enlighten 
the people of the four quarter,. Though originally confined 
to Lartem India, they carried the menage of the Enlightened 
One to various countries of the world. This led to the founda- 
Uon of Greater India in ancient time, becaun, inspired by the 
noble ideal of Lord Buddha, the Bhikshu, crowed the natural 
^undaric, of India and preached the noble doctrines of 
Buddha in numerous countries outride India. Thus they went 
to and spread Buddhiam in China. Tibet, Korea. Japan. 
Chinese Turkestan, Khotan, Afghanistan, java, Champa, 
Cambodia. Burma and Siam. They created a Greater India 
far superior to the modem Greater India beyond the was. 
Lord Buddha told his disciples plainly 

■*Go ye. O Bhikshu,. and wander forth for the gain of the 
many, for the welfare of the many, in compassion for the 
world, for the good, for the gain, for the welfare of gods and 
men. Proclaim. O Bhikshu,. the doctrine glorious, preach ye 
a life of holiness, perfect and pure.** 

It was to his sixty holy disciples that Lord Buddha gave 
this message and nnt them to various directions. Everyone, 
even a modem school boy. know, the interesting life-story of 
the great Teacher Gautama Buddha. After Gautama had 
attained enlightenment or Bodhihood, on a Wesak fullmoon 
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day tn thic tliijrty-EFdi year from his birth, he tkought of preach^ 
in^ his own religion. But to whom should he preach hi9 new 
religion? He first thought of Kifl Hindu Teacher^ from whom 
he had leamt the principlea of Hinduism. But he was dead 
by that time. Then he thought of five monks who had Tendered 
assistance to him during his penance. Those monks were then 
in Isipatana (Samaih)* near modem Benare®, Buddha* there¬ 
fore* went inunediately to Samath, where he converted the 
monks to his new faith and delivered his first aeimon to them, 
rhia event is known in the history of Buddkisin as the Dharma 
Chokka Pavattana or the Turning of the Wheel of 
Law, From this time Buddha began to preach his religion to 
the Brahmans and Non-Brahmans, to the rich and the poor, 
to the kings and peasants. But it was when He addressed his 
sixty devoted disciples saying—‘'Proclaim, O Bhikshus, the 
doctrine gloiioui/' then he truly laid the foundation of Greater 
India. 

Lord Buddha himself was e great successful preacher. 
When he advised his sixty disciples to preach i^addhmnmfl:, he 
also took upon himself the task of preaching his message to 
the world at large» He added; ”! too go to Uruvela to 
expound the Dharma,"' So he went to L’njvela to the hill of 
Gaya and preached his noble gospel to a company of ascetics 
numbering 1500, all of whom Were highly impressed by his 
Dharma and became his disciples. He preached to the people 
hiB message of love and ohimsar He spoke of the noble eight¬ 
fold path by which nirvana can. be obtained. This noble 
eight-fold path, according to Buddha, consists in right belief* 
right resolve* right speech, right behaviour, right occupation, 
right effort* right watchfulness* right concentrabon. 

He inspired a noble band of Bhikshua who carried hia 
gospel to the whole of Asia. The history of spread of 
Buddhism is a noble chapter in the history of Greater India. 
Buddhism, along with Hinduism, spread over many countries of 
Southern and Fastem Asia. Thus Buddhist missionartea had 
an important share in the establishment of Greater India. 
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TT,e ,pLri. of Buddt!™ found « 

m the hwds of the great Buddhist Empewr A«,ha, who ia also 
known m his r^npbone as Deufinem p/iru Piy^da«. J, was 
thiou^ the zeal and efforts of Asoka that Buddhism graduailv 

fo2lir« 

Jndia like Waffno Grecra of the ancient Creek*, 

In his Rock tlBcription Asoka aaya: "There I, no gift or 
favour eompareble to the gif, or favour of Dhamma." So he 
wanted to nrahe a gift of Dhamma to all people. He «int 
nne..onar.es to "all the prot«,ed state, and tribe, on the 
tjnpire, and in the wilder re^ona within its 


frontier^ of the 


borders^ to the 
Ceylon, and to 


-- -'-.^waiia ILB 

independent kingdom* of Southern India, to 
r ' Heiienislic Monarchies of Syria. Egypt 

yrene Ma^doma ™d Epirus, then governed respeetively by 
^Uoohna Theoa. Ptolemy Philadelphoa. Magoa, Anrigonri 
Conatas and Aleianda.”* 


A, the result of this propaganda, we find Aaoha aaying- 
Everywhere they follow the teaehing of the Beloved of^ 
gtfds m respect of Dhamma.'" 

Both the Ceylonese Chroniclca—Dipavamsa and Mahi- 
vamsa also apeak of the misaionary propaganda of this peritad 
^ the result of the third Buddhiat Onuieil held in the time of 
^ka, Moggaliputta Tiasa dispatched miasionariea to different 
duKhons ; one party to the Himalayu. region, the second party 

to West India, third to Suvarnabhumi and fourth to Lanki 
tCeyion]!. 


[^niB the reign of Kaniskka, Buddhism was introduced 
into Churn. It was a monk from Taxila named Kaej-apa 
Matnuga who is said to be the pioneer Buddhist missionary in 
kSuna. He had been invited by the Chinese Emperor Ming-d 
to pre^h 5oddfiomio m the Cel«tial Empire. In the fourth 
year of his reign, thU Chinese Emperor (58-75 A.D.) dreamt 
tKat he had seen a divine personage. His ministna inter^ 
preted hi* dream and told him that the divine personage was 


• Vv A. Smith—£aWp Hittofy of India, p. 164, 
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none but Lord Buddha« Accordingly, the Ejnperor sent 
Tsa t-in and other officers to proceed to India and seek after 
the law of Buddha. 

The Chinese Embassy retimied after eleven years. They 
brought a picture of Buddha and the classic work of 42 sections. 
With them also came two Indian monks—Kasyapa Mstanga 
and Chou*fa*Lan. They were welcomed by the Elmperor, who 
put several questions to them as to the doctrines of Buddha. 
Being satisfied with the answers, the Emperor built for them 
a monastery, known as the White Horse monastery. 

This traditional account of the introduedon of Buddhism in 
China is preserved in the prelude to “the Sutra in 42 Articles”, 
the first Buddhist Sanskrit work to be translated into Chinese.* 
The traditional date is A.D. 62. We need not criticise this 
account as “an obvious legend.” because there is much truth 
in it. It cannot be denied that the Chinese Emperor sent the 
embassy, which brought the Indian monks to China. 

Even before the arrival of K&syapa Mstwga, Information 
about Buddhism must have filtered into China. The earliest 
information about Buddhism in China may be dated 2 B.C., 
when Tsing Kiang, the Chinese Ambassador in the court of the 
Yflch Chih received the first Buddhist text from the YCJch Chih 
Prince and brought it to China. 

For a hundred years India supplied different bands of 
Buddhist monks to China to preach Buddhism there. They had 
to cross the mountains and deserts to come to China. They 
had to suffer much from the dangers and difficulties of the way. 
They had to face the hostilities of the Taoists. They had to 
contend against a foreign language, believed to be the most 
difficult langauge in the world. They mastered that difficult 
language, preached in that language and even translated 
numberless Buddhist works into Chinese. Their translatiorrs 
are even now regarded as valuable contributions to the 
Chinese Buddhist literature. Translations of Kumarjiva, that 


See. BeJ-4n J. R. A. S. 1892, p. 337 If 
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famous Indian monk arc thought to be superior even to those 
of the noted Chinese monk Yuan Chwang. Kumirajiva did 
much to popularise Buddhism in China throuf^ translations. 
Bom of Indian father and fCuchean mother, Kumarajiva early 
imbued the tradition of Buddhism and was ordained as a monk 
at the early age of twenty. At first his field of work was 
Kucha, but very soon he was carried away a captive by the 
Chinese general L.u Koang to China. When he was brought 
to China, a new chapter of his life began. He was welcomed 
by the Chinese Elmperor and asked by him to translate Sanskrit 
books into Chinese. A profound scholar both of Sanskrit and 
C h i n ese, he translated no less than 100 Sanskrit books on 
Buddhism. Though a foreigner, he mastered the Chinese 
language in such a way that his translations are still regarded 
as masterprieces in Chinese. Besides Kumirjiva, there were 
other master-minds who werit to China to keep up the torch 
of Buddhism. They were Ouna Varman, Jinagupta and 
Amoghavajra, who introduced Tanlric Buddhism in China. 

By their noble and selfless devotion, these Indian monks 
placed Buddhism in Cluna on a firm basis. They inspired 
numerous Chinese to enter the order and follow the sublime 
doctrines of Buddhism. Many Chinese £mperors were zealous 
Buddhists and they propagated Buddhism throughout the 
Empire. Sometimes they had to suffer in the hands of non- 
Buddhist Chinese emperors, who were in favour of Taoism. 
But they bore the sufferings with great patience, remembering 
the noble precept of Lord Buddha—Wt sW I " 

From China Buddhism found its way into Korea in the 
fourth century A.D. In 372 a Buddhist monk from China 
crossed over to Korea and preached Saddharma to the Korean 
people. At that time Korea was divided into three states ; 
Koguryu in the imrth, Pakche in the south-west and Silla in 
the south-east. Of these three Korean states, Koguryu was 
the first to receive Buddhism and Chinese writing. Pakche 
followed its example in a few years. Silla became Buddhist 
as late as 424. Silla became more important in later years. 
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In the seventh century jt became a great Buddhist centre. It 
was viaitcd by traders (rom India and other countries. Many 
monks from Korea also paid a viiat to India. We hear of a 
few Korean monks in the Nalanda monastery. 

Again from Korea Buddhism went over to japan in 
A.D, 552. At this time king of Pakchc wanted to make an 
aJltancc with the Emperor of japan. So he sent various 
presents to the Japanese Emperor ineluding Buddhist images 
and books. Thus Buddhism was introduced into Japan. Japan 
developed a new form of Buddhism- We hear of two Indiana 
named Bodhtserui. a Brahmin high priest and Buttetsu, an 
Indian musician going to Japan about 1200 years ago- Their 
names are inscrihed along with others "in memory of all the 
founders of Todai-ji, the head temple of Japan and that giant 
statue of Lord Buddha at Nara,*’ Bodhisena inDoduced 
Sanskrit language m Japan and wrote a Sanskrit Grammar for 
the use of the Japanese Buddhists. Suttetsu also introduced 
Indian music in Japan. The Japanese genius developed 
Buddhism in their own special way and thus we find quite 
a number of new Buddhist sects originating in Japan. 

Though Tibet is so near to India, it did not receive the 
message of Lord Buddha till the seventh century of the 
Christian Era. It was King Sroti-Tsan-Gampo who brought 
Buddhism to Tibet at the advice of his two Buddhist queens* 
He sent for the Indian monkB from India to preach Buddiiism 
in his kingdom. For this reason the king and his two queens 
arc still worshipped by the Tibetans. 

Another Tibetan King—Khrl’'Sson-deu-tBan was a great 
patron qf Buddiiism. He Invited eminent Buddhist scholars 
from the Nalanda University like Acarya Santa Rakahita and 
Padmasambhava. They reorganised the Buddhist Church in 
Tibet and paved the way for the foundation of Lamaism. 
The Vikramsila University also sent the famous scholar Atisa 
or Sn Jnina Dipankara to Tibet to propagate Buddhism there. 
Numerous other Pandits went to the land of snow to preach 
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Lord Suddha^B doctrinies and to tran^ate Rud dhU f works into 
Tibetan. 

There was anothei' stream of colonisation from India 
toward aouth-eftstem Asia. From very early times people of 
the Indian sea-coast crossed over to the neighbouring islands 
and countries and establ^hed colonies in those places^ The pro¬ 
pagation of Buddhism m Southern Asia, according to the tradi¬ 
tion, began in the time of Asoka, during whose reign Sona and 
Uttars wesre sent to Suvarnabhumi, Mahendra, son of Emperor 
Asoka was sent to Ceylon to preach Buddhism in that island 
at the request of the Ceylonese King Devanitn Piya Tissa. 
Ceylon was after a short while visited by Mahendra^s sifiter 
Sanghamitra, who took a branch of the famous Bodhi Tree 
with her and planted it at Anuradhapura. 

Though Buddhism made such rapid progress in North 
Asian Countries, yet it could not make such nmrvellous progress 
in the Southern Asian countnes. Both the colonies of Champa 
(Annam) and Cambodia were strongholds of Hinduism. Of 
course Buddhism was not totally absent in these two countries. 
The earliest evidence of the prevalence of Buddhism in 
Cambodia is contained in a short inscription dated the end of 
the sixth or the beginning of the seventh century A,D. We 
learn from this inscription that a pereon, Pon Prajfia Candra 
by name, dedicated slaves, both male and Female, to Sosla. 
Maitreya and Avalokitesvam. We also find references to 
Buddhism in many inscriptions of Champa. We have an 
inscription of StKavira Buddhanirvma, dated 629 A.D, We 
learn from it that his father founded a Buddhist temple and 
a monastery and granted lands for meeting the expenses of 
the monks Irving in the mortastery. King Sri Jaya Indra Varman 
founded a monastery for the BhtksKu-Samgha in 675 A.D. 

Buddhism went to Siam from Cambodia. When King 
Sutyavamsa Rima came to the throne of Siam,, he invited a 
learned monk from Ceylon to consolidate the Buddhist Church 
of Siam. Buddhism is now the state religion of Siam. It is 
also the prevailing religion of Cambodia, Ceylon and Burrna, 
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Thoufrh more than two thousand years have elapsed since 
Lord Buddha's death, his religion is still followed by the people 
of Japan. China. Tibet, Ceylon, Burma, Siam, Cambodia and 
certain parts of India. 


THE TWO KINGDOMS 

By Mr. Sukumar Haldar. I.C3. {Retired^. 

Most of us have heard of the two Kingdoms—the Kingdom 
of Heaven and that of the earth. It is about these » hat I 
intend to state some ideas which arc not much known to 
ordinary readers. In the “Pater Nosier** or the Lord's Prayer 
the Christian refers every day to the Kindom of Heaven and 
he prays that Ood s will may prevail on earth as it prevails in 
Heaven. The current belief is that God's sovereignty does 
not at present extend over the Earth, but that it will so extend 
sooner or later. But besides these there is also the Kingdom 
of Hell where the supremacy of Satan is undisputed. There 
is, moreover, the Purgatory which is thought of by Roman 
Catholics as having some position in space and as being 
distinct from Heaven and Hell. It is the place where the 
souls of Christians who die in venial sin are rendered fit to 
enter Heaven. Tbe need for such a place occurred to the 
head of the Western Christian Church in the sixth century. 
The idea was formulated by Pope Gregory the Great and 
was definitely affirmed at the CouikuI of Lyons in 1724 and 
subsequently at the Council of Trent. Purgatory marks an 
important step in the development of Christianity. 

The Kingdom of Heaven can only be conceived of as 
the perpetual abode of perfect bliss. But according to 
Christian ideas it has in the past undergone serious upheavals 
and disturbances of the peace. TertuIHan. who was bom in 
the second century after Christ and is the earliest and, after 
Augustine, the greatest of the ancient Church writers of the 
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West, has stated that the Devil “was bom the wisest of all 
the angels.** According to Lactantius. a Latin Father of the 
fourth century and well-known as a Christian apologist, the 
Devil is a younger brother of the Word (the Logos or Christ), 
but a brother who developed evilly, while the elder, by his 
good will, deserved the Father*s affection. Gregory of Nyssa 
states in his “Catechetical Lectures*’ that as the Devil was 
the first of the angels God confided to him the government 
of the earth. There ’is very little indication of Divine perfec¬ 
tion and omnipotence in all these dispositions and much that 
is of the earth—earthy. Tlie whole thing is on a par with the 
folk-lore about God having been occupied for six days in his • 
labours of Creation and about his needing a day’s rest at 
the end. 

Before going to the fall of the Devil it may be well to 
see how the lives of the general inhabitants of Heaven, the 
angels, were regulated and how the administration of rhit 
Kingdom was carried on. Of this we have a ^impse in 
Chapter VI of Genesis. The Sons of God there mentioned 
are the angels. The Kingdom of Heaven must have been 
anything but a perfect place with such a coarse, undisciplined, 
dissipated population as is there depicted. Saint Justin, one 
of the first Fathers of the Churefi, has said (2 ”Apolo@a.” 

5, 2): “God confided the care of men and of things terrestrial 
to angels. But the angels, violating this order, had commerce 
with the women and had by them children who were the 
demons. * The Heavenly agency employed bv God was thus 
very ill-qualified for the trust. One result of employing them 
on earth was the production of that dangerous class of beings 
known as the demons. It was a disastrous result. St 
Augustine indeed states (“Gencsi Ad Litcram.” II, 33); ‘‘Let 
us not doubt that the guilty angels were hurled into the 
dungeon of our shadowy atmosphere, while waiting to be 
punished of the Day of judgment.” The Kingdom of Heaven 
with angels In it could not be said to have been a perfect 
place, prefectly administered. 
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Let US look more particularly at tKe administration of 
the Elaith after Cod created it. As chief of the angels and 
as a younger brother of the Word the Devil was entrusted 
by God with the government of the earth, the oeadon of 
which had afforded God great pleasure and which he bad 
'created perfect and which he evidendy desired to maintain 
in a state of ideal perfecdon. But here too things went awry. 
According to the first fathers of the Church the fall of the 
Devil had nothing in common with the fall of the wicked 
angels. It had its origin, not in concupiscence, but in jealousy 
of Adam. We are told by the learned author of “The Life 
of the Devil” (London : Knoff. 1929): “The theory of jealousy 
is sketched out by Jusdn. who explains that die Devil became 
evil when he induced Eve to sin ; he authorises us to deduce, 
as a consequence, that before deceiving our first mother. 
Satan was not yet evil.” It is rather odd that God’s scheme 
of a perfect sinless earth should have been knocked on the 
head by ’one who was God’s own son, the younger brother 
to Christ and the wisest of all the angels. What is equally 
strange is that while the unborn progeny of Adam was con¬ 
demned in advance to eternal helLfire for his individual act the 
Devil was given a free hand to exercise power over the earth 
in spite of his grave misdeed. 

Even when, hundreds of years after Adam’s fall, Jesus 
came to save mankind by his blood Satan was bold enough 
to deliver an attack upon the Saviour of mankind by his 
temptation. Satan determined to encompass the death of 
the Saviour. It was Satan who did catise the Saviour’s death, 
according to Luke xxii. 3 : “And Satan entered into judas 
who was called Iscariot, being of the number of the twelve. 
And he went away and communed with the chief priests 
and captains, how he might deliver him upto them.” And 
similarly St. John, after mentioning the sop given by Jesus 
to Judas in the course of the last Supper says (xiii. 27) t 
* And after the sop then entered Satan into him. Jesus there¬ 
fore saith unto hum. That thou dost, do quickly.” Thus it 
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is indeed the Devil who. by the intermediary of Judaa. 
delivered up Christ to the Romans, it is he who crucified 
the Saviour. To the Jesus* words Pilate allude (St. John, 
xix. II); Jesus answered him. Tliou wouldst have no power 
against me, except it were given thee from above ; therefore 
he that delivered me unto thee hath greater sin." St. 
Augustine states in "De Trinitate" (13. 15-27): "It is by a 
certain justice of God that human kind has been delivered 
into the power of Devil, since the sin of the first man passed 
originally into all those bom by the union of the sexes 
But the Devils must have been vanquished by justice and not 

by the power of God . How was he vanquished? 

Because he kUled Chr^, when he had found in Him nothing 
which merited death." The situation is thus summarised by 
^e author of "The Ufe of the Devil" : -Dominion of the 
Devil over men ; dominion exercised in putting men to death ; 
dominion vested with a juridical character ; eviction of the 
Devil consequent upon the abuse of power which he com¬ 
mitted by putting to death one exempt from fault, thus, an 
eviction conforming to the laws of justice. That is what 
Augustine has said ; that is what Gregory repeats. He 
explains to us that Christ, not having sinned, was not a 
tributary of death, and that the DevU. on the day when he 
crucified Christ, committed an injustice for which he was 
punished by losing his dominion over us." This would show 
undue favour shown to Satan even after his wickedness in 
otxr first parents. The idea that he lost his dominion 
over mankind after causing the death of Christ does not 
square with the facts as we see them. In the middle of the 
twelfth century we still find St. Bernard saying, speaking of 
the Devil ("Sermon, I. 4 on the Death of Saint Malachi") ; 
"The Devil is not yet in the fire, but the fire is ready to 
receive him, and he has but little time left in which to do 
evil. St. Bernard. like other pious Christians, no doubt 
thought that the Second Advent and the establishment of the 
Kingdom of Heaven on Earth were at hand. But the world 
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is still groaning under the Devil’s heavy yoke and the establish¬ 
ment of Cod's sovereignty is not yet in sight. The adminis¬ 
tration of the Elarth has been, according to these Christian 
ideas, altogether chaotic and anomalous. We have seen that 
the administration of justice in Heaven has been far from 
perfect. With our first-hand knowledge of the Elarth we are 
in a position to observe that in leaving mankind so long at 
the tender mercy of the Devil and In making the sacrifice on 
the Cross so very limited in its effect for the good of man¬ 
kind the God of the Bible has not displayed the qualities of 
a just and merciful God or of his omnipotence. 

For a closer acquaintance with the life of the Hebrew 
Satan the reader is referred to “The Life of the Devil” by 
Louis Coulange. The pseudonym hides the identity of M. 
Turmel a great scholar who was a priest of the Church of 
Rome and who has been excommunicated as a result of 
his researches and for giving clear glimpses into the thought 
and feeling of some of the greatest men of the Christian past. 
It is a handsomely got up. illustrated volume obtainable at a 
nominal cost from Messrs. Watts and Co., booksellers of 
Johnson’s Court, Reet Street. London. 


A NOTE ON THE SHAUMAR GARDEN OF KASHMIR 

By Dr. Sir JivA.Nii Jamshedji Modi. 

I have read with some interest Mr. P. P. Sirivardhan’s 
Note on the Shalimar Gardens, in the Maha-Bodhi of July 

1931. The author rightly says that the Kashmir gardens_ 

Shalimar, Nishat and Nasim—were built, not by Buddhist 
Kings but by Moghul Elmperors. Persia is said to be. as it 
were, the cradle of gardens, and so, the Mogul Elmperors, 
coming from the direction of that country, introduced a special 
kind of gardening in India, especially in Kashmir, where Nature 
helped them. Mr. Witt, in his “Retreat of the Ten Thousand” 
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»a 3 r 8 : ‘*Thi* charming pursuit (of gardening^ had been raised 
almost to the rank of religious duty by Zoroaster, the founder 
of the Persian religion, who had taught his disciples that, 
when occupied in the planting and tending of trees useful to 
man. they were engaged in a good action well pleasing to 
God.**» 

Sir T. Younghusband himself says; “The Moghuls 
certainly understood such matters. They were quite right in 
selecting trees of formal growth and planting them on geo¬ 
metrical lines, the essence of a good garden being that it 
should form a pleasing intermediate step between the free 
treatment which .Nature lavishes on hills and plains, fields and 
forests, and that necessarily artificial object a building made 
by the hand of man.’’t 

1 think that the Kashmir gardens, though small in size, 
strike us and please us very much—much more than other 
larger gardens, because they stand alone in the midst of grand 
beautiful nature, unaccompanied by large palatial buildings 
which could divcrt-one's attention. 

I had the pleasure of visiting Kashmir three times (in 
1895, 1915 and 1917), and I had also the pleaawe of visiting 
three times the celebrated Oardens of Verseilles in Paris— 
once in 1889 and twice in 1925. It was the third visit, a long 
and leisurely visit on 2nd August 1925, when all the fountains 
were plasdng. that led me to conclude, that the garden of 
Verseilles, is a copy of the gardens of Kashmir, especially the 
^alimar. The Kashmir Shalimar garden is comparatively a 
small garden, which you can finish seeing in about quarter of 
an hour, but the Verseilles garden is very extensive and will 
take more than an hour to be seen well. IXiring my previous 
visits, I had seen this garden principally from its upper 
platform, but, during my last visit 1 descended down the 

* **Th« Retreat of the Ten Thousand'* by Prof. C. Witt, trarulated 
from the Qertnan by Fiancis Yoonshusband (1691) p, 17. 

t KmsKmir by F. Younghusband, 
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sloping gardens up to the very bottom, and a Hash of thought 
Struck me to say that it was a copy of the Moghul garden of 
Shalimar in Kashmir. From the point of view of its size it 
was, as said above, a grand and splendid copy, but, from the 
point of view of its beauty at the lowest final stage, it was a 
poor copy. The reason is this : Kashmir has. at the bottom 
where the sloping garden ends, its lovely expanse of the 
beautiful Dal Lake. Verseilles garden has no such natural 
they have created an artificial lake, which, 
however well arranged, carmot stand comparison with the 
natural Dal Lake. 

Now. if the Verseilles garden was a copy of the Kashmir 
garden, who must have suggested the design of the original 
to the French gardeners? I think, it was the French M. Bernier 
(1620-1686). who must have suggested it. He was a physician 
who lived in the 17th century. After travelling in several 
parts of the East, he joined the Court of Aurangzeb in 1659. 
and remained there for about 12 years. During this period, 
he served as a Court physician for 8 years. Once, when 
Aurangzeb visited Kashmir, he accompanied his retinue, in 
the company of a nobleman, named Danishmand. He thus 
speaks of the beauty of Kashmir;* “I am charmed with 
Kachemere. In truth, the kingdom surpassed in beauty ail 
that my warm imagination had anticipated. It is probably 

unequalled by any country of the same extent . It is 

not indeed without reason that the Moghuls called Kachmere 
the terrestrial paradise of the Indies. ... Jehangir became 
so enamoured of this little kingdom as to make it a place 
of his favourite abode, and he often declared that he would 
rather be deprived of any other province of his mighty empire 
than lone Kachemere.* Of the Dal lake, over which the 
Kashmir gardens stand, Benuer says that it **is one of the 
most beautiful spots in the whole world .. Perhaps 


• Giastable ■ Oriental Mbcellany oi Orttinal and Selected Publkatlvna, 

Vol. I, Bemier'a Travela A.D. I65A-I668 (1891) pp. 40(M0I. 
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in the whole world, there is no comer so pleasant as the Dal 
lake.** Sir F. Younghusband says, that it is **a jewel among 
mountains.** 

Now, Bernier left the Court of Aurangzeb in about 1672. 
On returning to Paris, he is said to have published a book 
of his travels.* As to Verseilles it **was little more than a 
village, with a hunting-lodge for the royal family, when 
Louis XIV, pleased with the situation, and desirous of residing 
out of Paris, created a splendid palace which, from 1672 to 
to 1690, was the residence of the longs of France."f So, the 
time of the erection of the Verseilles palace and of its garden 
a little afterwards, seenis to tally with the time of Bemier*s 
return to Paris, and it is quite possible that Bernier, who was 
enamoured of the beauty of the Dal lake of Kashmir and 
its gardens, may have influenced the laying out of the 
Verseilles garden, according to the Kashmir garden. 

1 had the pleasure of sending to Sir Leslie Wilson, our then 
Governor of Bombay, for his kind acceptance, a copy of my 
Asiatic Papers Part 111, in 1927, when he was travelling in 
Kashmir. That book contains my paper on “The Mogul 
Fmperors at Kashmir. * While sending that book. I drew his 
attention to my above view, and 1 was much pleased to hear 
from him in reply, that his observation had led him to agree 
with my view. In his letter, dated **Goveraor*s Camp, 
Srinagar. 8lh June 1927,** he kindly wrote; “1 fully agree 

with you. as I had already observed myself, and so had other 
members of my party, that the Shalimar Garden very much 
resembled the garden of Verseilles. 1 think this fact most 
undoubtedly owes its origin to Bernier who travelled much In 
Kashmir.’* 

The garden attached to the palace of Peterhofl. the 
summer palace of Peter the Great, on the shore of the Baltic, 
at about an hour and a half's sailing from Leningrad by 

* Bee(on*s Dictionaty of Univenal Information, Volume on Geography 
and Biography. 

t Ibid Vol. U. 
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rivET Nova, has a btautify large garden. It is generally said, 
and accepted as true, that Peter the Great of Russia, the 
aim of whose life was to raise hia country of Russia from 
what he thought to be ita Asiatic level to European level, 
and who had, therefore, imitated and imported much From 
Europe, and among that from France, had taken the design 
of his Peterhoff garden from the VetBcilles garden, [ had the 
pleasure and honour of being kindly invited as a guest by 
the great Russian Academy of Sciences, when it celebrated 
the bi-cenlenaty of its foundation in September 1925. 1 have 

thanked elsewhere, ere this, and I lake this opportunity of 
thanking again, the Academy and the Russian Government 
for the kind hospitality which [ enjoyed at their hands. When 
there, we, invited guests, scholars from all parts of the world, 
were, one day, taken to see the above palace and garden! 

1 then noticed at once, not only that the Peterhoff garden was a 
copy of the VerwHlles garden, hut that it was a copy on a very 
large scale. The Shalimar garden is very small compared to the 
Verseillea garden and much amaUer-^ike a child before its 
parents—compared to the Peterhoff garden. Again, the Peterhoff 
garden can be taken to be a better and a more faithful copy 
of the Shalimar of Kashmir for one reason. The Shalimar 
garden of Kashmir had a beautiful large natural lake, the Dal 
lake, at the base of its descending slope. The Verseiilea 
garden, having nothing like that, had to be supplied with a 
small artificial lake. But in the case of the Russian Peterhoff 
garden, it had a large natural beautiful dtpanse of water in 
its Baltic Sea at its base. You can take a hasty stroll in the 
Kashmir Shalimar garden from one side to another In about 
15 minutes at most. In Verseiilea you will require about half 
an hour or so. In Peterhoff, you must have nearly an hour to 
go through all its parts and admire its beautiful play O'f water,* 


* Fw « brifff mc^ouni cf mj vntl to the Petefhfff and CardcTi, 

vide my Gujamti Book of TriTeti. (Letter Mo, 55 pp. 245-56). For on 
BEecuat af my third viiil lo the VerieUtea vide the Bsine hook. 







WHY I BECAME A BUDDHIST T 
By Mrs. Miriam Salanave, California, 

CreediigB to Buddhists of ail lands, and in particular, to 
abbots^ priests, rtionka and nuns of Japan who made my 
many months' sojourn in that pleasant land such a happy, 
inspiring and spiritually profitable one and to Chinese Buddhist 
friends, especially Hia Eminence Tai Hsu, whom it was my 
privilege to entertain in my American home just s week prior 
to his leaving for China after completing a world tour in the 
interest of Buddhism — and jusl ten days before my own 
departure to the Orient to study Buddhism, Also hearty 
g^^^tings to his learned colleague and aged friend Tit Sein 
there, And to Burmese, Sinhalese, Hindus, Tibetans, 
Nepalese, and my brothem of the Yellow Robe and those 
of the Yellow Caps, 1 offer salutation after the Eastern manner, 
joining with them all ui a sincere prayer that the whole world 
may soon be united in a great Indissoluble bond of universal 
brotherhood. 

The revered and venerable Dharmapala has kindly invited 
me to make myself known to readers of die Maha Bodhl 
magazine and 1 am humbly grateful for the privilege. Having 
made a never-to-be-forgotten pilgrimage to the sacred places 
of the Buddhist Holy Land in 1930 [ have lived again in 
memory of that eventful joumey while reading Mr. Broughton's 
experiences of a, similar trip taken a year later and told in 
these pages. 

My trek from Nautwana to Lumblni, however, consumed 
almost three days whereas he was but one day en route. It 
appears his oxen were more amenable to persuasion than 
were mine or hia driver more eloquent. For, after crosaing a 
etream and just before climbing the further bank mine stopped I 
All the arts apparently known to ox-drivers were used without 
effect. Finally after hours and hours the driver was obliged 
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to walk miles to secure an elephant for me to continue the 
journey. Then, just as his highness arrived the oxen decided 
to move forward I It was truly a predicament for an American 
woman travelling alone, without companion or personal 
attendant, with a driver who only knew one word of English, 
that word being ’‘elephant’*. We got miles oS the usual path 
of pilgrims. In one tiny village where we staid a night— 

I spent two such nights amid weird surroundings—the people 
pulled at my clothing and said to each other ’’japanoise’ , 
evidently unfamiliar with foreigners, particularly Westerners. 

Then as a climax 1 fell off the back of Bali Prasad gouging 
a deep hole in my arm with the anktis —the heavy iron prod 
used to guide elephants—which I dragged along in my down¬ 
ward flight to earth. But it was worth every hardship after 
reaching Lumbini and 1 only wished 1 might have staid days 
iiutead of hours in that heJlowed picturesque spot. And with 
the scar of the wotmd left 1 shall always carry with me in this 
life a tangible sign of that memorable journey. 

Mr. Broughton did not visit Sanchi, 1 may describe those 
splendid Buddhist ruins as well as a visit in the home of 
Dr. Nair, Bombay, and his then unfinished Ananda Vihara 
which has recently been completed and dedicated. 

But what perhaps may interest readers more would be to 
hear of some of my experiences while living in two different 
Zen Buddhist Temples of Japan studying soren or meditation. 
It so happened that 1 was the first foreigner to have ever 
studied in either of these ancient Temples although since 
blazing the trail two young American boys have followed my 
footsteps and are now studying in one, and an American woman 
Also has just recently gone to study in the other Temple where 
1 lived and practised meditation. An American gentleman has 
gone over several times to study in still another Zen Bud¬ 
dhist Temple. So Buddhism is surely permeating America. 
As for myself 1 earnestly hope to return to the East again 
—there to stay for ever—but India, home of the Blessed One, 
is my desired goal. 
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mile in Japwi I was often asked how [ beeame » 
Buddhist, So by way of introduction to my Japanese eipeti- 
^ces to appear later—excerpts taken from my forthcomiiig book 

The £.rceHen( Poth-I will briefly explain just how it came 
about: 

For several years previously 1 had been deeply intereited 
in the writings of Madame H. P. Blavatsky who was personalty 
known and reverenced by the Venerable Dharmapala. Her 
^o trans-HimsIayan teachers, known by the initials M. and 
K. H,, wMe Buddliiatg as was aJ™ H. P. Hr herself. The 
more [ read her writings the more 1 felt drawn towards 
Buddhism to which it seemed to me she was ever pointing the 
way. And finally, after reading for the first time the now 
famous letter written half a cenhny ago to a gtoup of Western 
^dent. by the aief of M. and K. H., 1 made a final decision 
to become a Buddhist and determined to visit the East at the 
first opportuni^ That letter which influenced me so pro- 
oundly I should like to quote in part. It mi^t have been 

wtUten lust yesterday-so well doea it apply to present world 
conditions : 

... BuddhUm stripped of its superstitiona, is eternal 
inith : and he who strives for the Utter is striving for 
- - . , dfvme wisdom s . ^ It is not the individual and 
dcle^med purpose of attaining Nirvans^he culmination 
of all knowledge and absolute wisdom^ which is after 
all only an exalted and glorious Selfishneae^but the self- 
sac^cmg pursuit of the best means to lead on the right 
path om neighbor, to cause to benefit by it as many of 
our fellow creature* as we possibly pun, * . , How is the 
combative natural instinct of man to be restrained from 
inflicting hitherto unheard-of cruelties and enormities 
tyranny, mjustice, if not through the soothing iuBuence of 
Brotherhood, and of the practical application of Buddha's 
eaolenc doebine? .... All of us have to get rid of our 
own Ego. the aiueory. apparent self, to rccoenize our 
true tieif. m a transcendental divine life. But if we would 
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"not be seLEsh we mu*t Strive to mate otter people see 
"that truths and recognize the reality of the craLnEcendentaJ 
"Self, the Buddha, the Christ, or Cod of every preacher. 
^'Thia is why even exoteric Buddhism is the surest path to 
"lead men toward the one esoteric truth . . . With that 
“curse known as 'the stnigEle for life’, which i* the real 
"and most prolihc parent of Woes and sorrows, ^d all 
* 'crimes, why hnj; that struggle become the almDst universal 
“scheme of the universe? We answer: because no 
"rehgion, with the exception oF Burldhlgm. has taught a 
' "'practical contempt for this earthly life ; while each of 
“them always with that one solitary exception, has through 
"‘its hells and damnadons, inculcated the greatest dread of 
"‘death. Therefore do we find that struggle for life raging 
"most fiercely in Christian countries, most prevalent in 
“Europe and America. It weakens in the Pagan lands, 
""and is nearly unknown among Buddhist populations. . , . 
'"Teach the people to see that Life on this earth, even the 
"happiest, is but a burden and an illusion r that it is oui 
"‘own. Karma, the cause producing efiTcct, that is our own 
"'judge,—our saviour in Future lives—and the great struggle 
"'for liFe will soon lose its intensity , . , » We, the devoted 
""followers of that apirit incamate oF absolute self-sacrifice, 
"'of philanthropy, divine kindneas, ag of all the highest 
"'virtues attainable ori this earth of sorrow, the man oF 
"‘men, Guatama Buddha, . . . , . ,Oh, for noble and iin- 
"'aclfiah men to help us effectually in that divine task , , . , . 
"'To be true, religion and philosophy must offer a solurion 
"for every problem . . , . there must be somewbere a 
'"consistent solution, and if our doctrines will show their 
""competence to offer it, then the world wUl be the first to 
""confesa that o«r* (esoteric Buddhism) must be the true 
"'philosophy, the true religion, the true light, which gives 
"‘truth and nothing but the Truth," 

The foregoing then is my reason for having become a 
Buddhist, 



GLEANINGS 

AN APPEAL FOR PEACE. 

Bv Professor Einstein. 

(A letter to the War Regi»ter» IntematioruxI Conference at Lyon») 

I address myself to you. because you represent the 
movement most certain to end war. If you act wisely and 
courageously you can become the most effective body of men 
and women in the greatest of all human endeavours. Those 
you represent in fifty-six countries have a potential power 
far mighter than the sword. 

•‘All the nations of the world are talking about disarma¬ 
ment., You must lead them to do more than talk. The 
people must take this matter out of the hands of the statesmen 
and diplomau. They must grip it in their own hands. Those 
who think that the danger of war is past are living in a fool’s 
paradise. We have to face to-day a militarisrr. far more power¬ 
ful and destructive than the militarism which brought the 
disaster of the Great War. 

This is the achievement of governments. But among 
the peoples the idea of war resistance spreads. You must 
challengingly. and fearlessly extend this idea. You must lead 
the people to take disarmanent into their own hands and to 
declare that they will take no part or lot in war or in prepara¬ 
tion of war. You must call upon the workers of all countries 
unitedly to refuse to become the tool of death-dealing interests. 
There are young men in twelve countries who are resisting 
conscription by refusal to do military service. They are the 
pioneers of a warless world. Every sincere friend of peace 
must support them and help to arouse the moral convictions 
of the world against conscription. 

“I appeal especially to the intellectuals of the world. I 
appeal to my fellow-scientists to refuse to co-operate in 
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researcK for war purposes. I appeal to the preachers to seek 
truth and to renounce national prejudices. 1 appeal to the men 
of letters to declare themselves unequivocally. 1 ask every 
ne%vspaper which prides itself on supporting peace to encourage 
the peoples to refuse war service. I ask editors to challenge 
men of eminence and of influence by asking them bluntly : 
“AXTrere do you stand? Must you wait for everyone else to 
disarm before you put down your weapons and hold out the 
hand of friendship?*’ 

’’This is no time for temporLring. You art. either for war or 
against war. If you arc for war you must encourage science, 
finance, industry, religion and labour to exert their power to 
make your national armanents as efficient and deadly as they 
ran be made. If you are against war you must encourage 
them to resist it to the uttermost. 1 ask everyone who reads 
these words to make this great and definite decision. 

"Let this generation take the greatest step forward ever 
made in the life of man. Let it contribute to those who 
follow the intestimablc right of a world in which the barbarity 
of war has been for ever renounced. We can do it if we will. 
It requires only that all that hate war shall have the courage 
to say that they will not have war. 

"I appeal to all men and women, whether they be eminent 
or humble, to declare before the World Disarmament Con¬ 
ference meets at Geneva in February. that they will refuse 
to give any further assistance to war, or the pceparations of 
war. I ask them to tell their governments this in writing, 
and to register their decision by informing me that they have 
dotM so. 

"I shall expect to have thousands of responses to this 
uppeal. They should be addressed to me at the headquarters 
of the War Resisters international. 11. Abbey Road. Enfield. 
Middlesex. England. To errable this great effort to be carried 
through effectively 1 have authorized the establishment of the 
Einstein War Resisters Intema^onal Fund. Contributionf to 
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tKw fund should b« sent to the treasurer of the W.R.I. |1 
Abbey Road. Elnfield. Middlesex, Elngland.” 

REV. G. FURUKAWA GOES TO AMERICA FOR THE 
MISSION OF “ZEN" CULT, 

The Rev. Gyodo Furulcawa. former Chief Abbot of the 
Engakuji Branch of the Buddhist Sect called “Rinzaishu." the 
headquarters of which is starioned at the Engahuji Temple. 
Kamakura, left Yokohama for America on June 4 by the 
N.Y.K. Orient-Califomia liner. M.S. Asama Maru. 

The Rinzai" is the name of the main branch of the 
^ddhlst Sect of “Zenshu,” which was originally established 
^ a famous priest /lamcd Eisai in 1191. upon his return from 
(^ina. where he studied the prindples of the reUgion under 
the leadership of many famous monks of the So dynasty. 
In spite of the vigorous opposition of the most influential 
armed “mountain priests" of the day. Eisai. a man of strong 
conviction, succeeded in founding some temples in Chikuzen 
and other provinces. Throughout the following seven centxiries. 
his disciples and followers have engaged in propagating their 
creed so earnestly, that now-a-days some classes of civilians 
even devote themselves to the study of the “Zen" cull, 
the principle of the sect. The Rev. Gyodo Furukawa. one 
di»ciples of the late Rev. Shuen Zenshi (died 
1919). IS said to have determined to go to America, where he 
intends to stoy for a five year's mission, persuaded by tho 
repeated invitation of the Rev. Nyogen Chizaki. who is ona 
of his intimate friends and fellow disciples and who went to 
the United States over twenty years ago. The Rev. N. Chizaki 
now keeps a sacred “Zen" hall, called the “Tozen Zenkutsu/’ 

at Bush Street. San Francisco, and a similar hall in Los 
Angeles, ^ 

Zen. or Sanskrit Dhyana. a religious meditation, is the 
m^ difficult, but most effective, means of attaining one's 
spmtual elevadon for the solution of mysterious problema in 
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Buddhism and ethics. It is now pursued not only by Japanese 
but some foreign people in this country and abroad. A certain 
American missionary to China has been converted to the 
Zen creed, and became such a devout believer that he has 
gladly offered to support the Rev. G. Furukawa*s mission work 
in the United States. 

The Rev. G. Funikawa, who has proceeded on his mission 
tour in America and Europe, well deserves to win the admira- 
tion of his friends and followers for his untiring efforts and 
undaunted courage, especially at this time, when an inter¬ 
national co-ordination among the various religions of the world 
was proposed at the recent religionists* conference held in 
Tokyo. Premier R. Wakatauki. who was born in the same 
province as the Rev. G. Furukawa, is said to have rendered 
him every assistance in connection with his trip round the 
world. 

TTiose foreigners who happen to visit Kamakura in August 
•te recommended to pay a %Tait to the Ejigakuji Temple in 
Kamakura, the most noted Zen * temple of the Rinzai sect, 
where the Rev. G. Furukawa once occupied the seat of the 
Chief Abbot, though now succeeded by the Rev. Maigan Ohta. 
On the 19th of the month all rare treasures owned by this 
famous temple are exhibited for the inspection of the public, 
as the airing of them is conducted on this day, every year. 

(The travel Bulletin. N. Y. K. Line. August, 1931.) 



MUUGAtlDHAKUTI ViHAKA 

Holy Itipatana (Sarnath) Benares 

OPENING CEREMONY 

nth, 12th and 13th Noocmber. 

' I93i 

Programme 

Opening ceremony to be performed by the Buddhist High 
Priests of different countries on fith November. 1931 at 3 p.m. 

Wednesday, Nth November, 1931. 

2-15 P.M. Presenlarion of the Holy Relic by the Govern¬ 
ment of India. 

2- 30 P.M. Procession with the Relic. 

3 P.M. (a) Opening Ceremony. 

(b) Installation of the Relic. 

(c) Chanting. 

3- 45 P.M. Opening Ceremony Meeting:_ 

(a) Ejection of President. 

(b) Panca Sila. 

(c) Opening Song. 

(d) Welcome address by Ven'ble Sri Devamitta 
Dharmapala. 

(e) Report. 

(f) Song. (Pali). 

(g) Reading of the messages of good-will. 

(h) Speeches. 

(i) President’s Speech. 

Recitation of Holy Paritta in the Marble Hall of 
the Vihara. 


8-30 P.M. 
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fl-45 A.M. 

9 A,M. 
3 P.M* 


8 P.M* 


Thundaif, i2th Naoemher^ / 93 /, 

Planting of the Baplings of the Sacred Bodhi Tree 
of Anuradhaptira, Ceylon by Ven. Sri 
Devamilta DharmapaJa. 

Visit to the ruins with Lecturer, 

CoROentiD/i. 

Election of Chairman. 

Reading of messages. 

Reading of papers. 

Recitation of Holy Paritta in the Marble Hall of 
the Vihara. 


Pnday, t3th Nooemhcr, t93l. 

9 A.M. Discussion on ^'Thc Future of Buddhism with 
Special Reference to India,'* by Representa^ 
tives from Buddhist Countries. 

4 P*M. Social Gathering, 

5 P.M, Concluding Meeting :— 

Short Addresses. 

Blessings on the Visitors. 

Qosing Stotras. 

EXHlBlTiaN. 


An exhihition of Buddhist paintings, pictures. Ait works 
etc.j will be held during the opening ceremony week. It will 
be open to the public free of charge from the M th to the 
14th November, 193L 



NOTES AND NEWS 

World Peace. 

The world is burning m misery. Material ambition and 
radal hatred have divided the house of man asBinst itself, 
\VaT and expiDitation-^fatnme and pestilence stare man m 
the face and threaten him vrith eadnctioti. The sorrowins 
world heaves deep highs and out of her parched throat comes 
the muffled cry—"peace." Who will hear that cry? Ths 
Buddha Tathagata heard it long ago. He renounced the 
luxunea of the royal family in compassion for the world. 
After a great deal of meditation. He found out the solution 
of the problem of the world's peace. But alas I the message 
of the Buddha seems to have been long forgotten. Prof, 
Eimitein a appeal for peace, which we publish in this issue, 
docs not come one day too soon. He says " ihose who think 
that the danger ot war is past are bvmg in a toot s paradise. 
We have to iracc to-day a miiitariam tar mote powertul and 
desIrucUve than the iruiitansm which brought the ot 

the L^cat War, Ibe vision oi a war more nombie ihan the 
last Ureat War bas disiorbed the tranquility inside the 
laboratory of the greatest living scientist. He realises that 
progress of tcience will maa* future wars more hombie than 
the old ones. His appeal is really touching and worthy of a 
person of his genius and calibre, Uet us asauie Prof, Linstein 
that the enihe Buddhist community of the world would be at his 
back in his noble endeavours after peace. But we are 
cona&alned to hold that the problem of the prevention of 
war IS not one of checks and balances. Ibe cause of war 
lies much deeper in human nature than it appews to most 
people—it Ues in that evU propensity of the human mind 
which the Lord Buddha discovered as the cause of all eu^ering 
—namely, taiiha (craving^. The policy of check, and balance* 
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may prixiuce a tcmporaiy e^ect and the BuddhisU quite 
realiflc the necessity thereof at times. But real and permanent 
P*“ce can come only through a conscientious elimmation of 
this Craving. Sufiering humanity has already begun to 
dnnk of the Message of the Buddha as the only message that 
IB needed at this Kour of crisis. Who will broadcast that 
inspiring message throughout the wodd? Out of the parched 
throat of the world, comes the muHied cry — “peace,” Who 
will re-deljver the Message of the Buddha b thundering 
accents before the whole worlds That is the ultimate problem 
that the world has to-day. 

( 2 ) 

Nepalese GovEfiNMENT and Ldrd Buddha*s Bihth-I'Lace, 

We are glad to leant that under the regime of His Highness 
Maharaja Sir Bhim Shum Sheie Jung Bahadur Rana, Prime 
Minister of Nepah the Archseological Department of Nepal 
has been thoroughly re-orgauised and that arrangements far 
repair works at Rumindei (ancient Lumbmi). the birth place 
of the Lord Buddha are wefl. in hand. It is a matter of pride 
for Nepal that she holds within her bosom the holy 
site where the greatest religious teacher of India was 
bom. Lumbmi is one of those ''magnetic spots” in India— 
which have for centuries attracted thousands of Buddhist 
pilgrims from the distant corners of India and even From 
beyond the borders of India. The miserable condidan tn 
which these places are lying now is due to the destruction of 
the Buddhist faith In the land of its birth and to the stnpour 
and palsy which sebed the millions of the Buddhists abroad. 
But signs of a Buddhist renaissance are distinctly visible all 
over the world and His Highness, the Prime Minister of Nepal 
baa nobly responded to the Zeit^geist in orden'ng the restora¬ 
tion work at Lumbini. The Nepalese Government stand under 
the suprente obligation of preserving the birth place of the 
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Lord Buddha tn a fitting manner. We hope that the restora¬ 
tion work would he done in a manner, consistent with the 
traditions of the Nepalese Government which command up to 
this day the allegiance of several millions of their Buddhist 
subjects. We also hope that when the restoration work would 
be over, the Nepalese Government would follow the example 
set by the British Indian Government at Samath and hsmd 
over the holy site to the Buddhist community. 

(3) 

Ven’ble Sri Devamitta Dharmapala. 

The 17th day of September last was the 67th birthday of 
Ven ble Sri Devamitta Dharmapala. It is for th e historian of 
modem Buddhism to make a correct estimate and valuation 
of his activities during the sixty-six years of his life just past 
and we need not discuss it now. We have however the good 
fortune of having in our midst that dynamic personality kno%vn 
as Dharmapala. Intense anxiety and ceaseless activity for hil- 
hlling the mission of his life, disease and above all, loss of 
some of the nearest and dearest relations have badly told upon 
his health. But behind his frail emaciated body, there is a 
heart as energetic and as hopeful as it was in his youth. He may 
be sometimes found criticising things of the world, but there 
is no gall and wormwood in his criticism. It is the outburst 
of a mind that is laden with intense sorrow at the sight of 
appalling humbug and h 3 rpocn 8 y in the world. Deep com¬ 
passion which he feels for the world can be easily discerned 
through the frank expression of his opmion. Anybody who 
listens to him for a moment can feel the warmth that emanates 
from his loving heart and imbibe the energy that radiates from 
his inspiring Ups. The last wish of the Buddhist missionary 
who renounced, early in his life, the pleasure and comforts 
of a wealthy family and took upon himself the onerous task 
of reviving the glorious Dharma of the Buddha, is the constrtic- 
tion, at Samath. Benares, of a Buddhist University which 
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would hold aloft the ideals of Buddhism to sutferin^ humanity. 
Will the Budhist upasakas of the world help him to sec the 
materialisation of his desire even in his life-time? On the 
occasion of his attainment of the 67th year of his life, the 
management of the Journal pays him most sincere regards and 
wishes him many a return of this happy day of his life. 


FINANGAL 

BUDDHIST MISSION IN ENGLAND 
Money Collected in Akyab 

Tlie following is the list of dorrations to the Buddhist 
Mission Fund in Elngland, collected in Akyab by Messrs. 
Broughton. Ah Doe. Tun Aung and Maung Tha Tun in 
June-July 1931. Any other person who desires to contribute to 
the said fund may remit direct to the British Maha Bodhi 
Society, 41, Gloucester Road. London, N. W. I., or to 
Mr. Ah Doe. Bar-at-Law, Akyab. 

Rs. A. P. 

L Ah Doe. Esqr., Bar-at-Law, Akyab ... 150 0 0 

2. Shway Tha, Esqr., Bar-at-Law, Akyab ... 100 0 0 

3. Tha Ban. Esqr., Retired Dy. Commissioner, 

Akyab ... ... ... 100 0 0 

4. Daw Shin Htwe Ma, Panlindaw Quarter, 

Akyab ... ... ... 100 0 0 

5. Maung Tha Tim, Esqr., Higher Grade 

Pleader, Akyab ... ... ... 100 0 0 

6. Htoon Baw, Esqr., U Paw Htoon Aung 

& Co.. Akyab ... ... ... 50 0 0 

7. Tun Aung. Esqr. Head Master. National High 

School. Akyab ... ... 50 0 0 

8 . Aung Tun U, Elsqr.. U Maung Tha Nyo flt 

Co., Akyab ... ... 50 0 0 
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9, Tha Zan U, EA<)r., District & Seasiona Judge, 

Akyab 

10, Mauri g Tbft Hiotjti, Eaqr,, Moneylender & 

Landholder, Rupa Quarter, Akyab 
I r. Saw Phaw, ELsqr.^ Merchanti Kyaungdatian 
Quarter, Akyab 

12. Tha Tun D* Esqr.p Asst: Manager. U Rai 
Gyaw Thoo flt Co., Ltd,* Akyab 
13* Tun Aung Gyaw* Elsrjr*, Managing Partner* 
U Kyaw Z!an U & Co., Akyab 

14. Saw Hla Aung, Esqr,, Merchant, Taritkisu 

Quarter, Akyab *., 

15. Dt* Tha Gyaw, Eaqr., District Health Officer, 

Akyab 

16* L, Ah Kine, Leqr** Rice Mill Owner & 
Contractor, Akyab 

17, Rai Aung* Esqr,, AMTstant Judge, Ahyab **, 

16* Tha Zan, Fj:q]f,, [ ,and Owner &; Money 
Lender, Lamadaw Qr. Akyab 

19. U Hia phaw Thu* Egqi.* Retired Dial, 

Supdt. of Pohee 

20. Dr. Tun Aung Gyaw, Esqr*, Medical PiacCt- 

doner* Akyab 

2L Maung ISIyo, Esqr,* Retired Assistant Judge* 
Akyab 

22. Maung Tha Hla* Eaqr*, Inapeclor of School, 

^yab 

23. Pho Saw, Eaqr.. Extra Asst. ComintBaioner* 

Akyab ,.* 

24. Daw Scin Mra. Ohdan Quarter. Akyab 

25. Maung Saw Hla, Merchaiu. Panlindaw 

Quarter, Akyab *,, 

26. Shwc Tim. Esqr*, Merchant fle ContractoJ* 

Padalitchit Qr. Akyab 


R-S, A. P 
25 0 0 

25 0 0 
25 0 0 
20 0 0 
20 0 0 
20 0 0 

15 0 0 

15 0 0 
15 0 0 

15 0 0 

10 0 0 

10 0 0 

10 0 0 

ID 0 0 

10 0 0 
ID 0 0 

10 0 0 

10 0 0 




27. Tun Aunf(. E«qr., Deputy Superintendent of 
Police, Akynb 

2^.1 Sein Ban^ Ejitra Asst. Conunissioaer, 

Akyab 

29« Maung Tun Pni, ELsqr.^ Fletired Qvil Engineet 
& Contractor, Akyab 

30. Hla Aung, Esqr.^ Teacber, Government High 

ScKool, Akyab 

31. L) Saw Pru* Esqr., Rice Mill Owner, Akyab ... 

32. J, P. Cowell, Eaqtr, Secretary, Akyab 

Municipality 

33. L. H. Awin Elsqr., Rice Mill Owner, Obdan 

Quarier, Akyab ... 

34. Tun Tba Aung, District Council Overseer, 

Akyab 

35* Major 6a Tbaw, Esqr. , Civil Surgeon, Akyab 

36. Ba Si, Head Aaststant. U Tha Zan & Co,* 

Ltd., Akyab 

37. Mra Aung. Esqr,* Senior Master, Government 

High School, Akyab 
38- Tun Hla, Esqr., Pleader. Akyab 
39, Daw Mia Mn Tbu, Obdan Quarter, Akyab 
40* Maung Tun Aung, Esqr., Akunwun, Muni¬ 
cipal Office* Akyab 

41. Sbwe Thee, Esqr*, Akyab 

42. Pan Hla* Esqr** Rctued, EL A. C.* Akyab ... 

43. Tha Tun, E«qr., Paddy Broker & Merchant. 

Oontabin Qr, Akyab 

44. Saw Hla Aung* Esqr,* Merchant, Myobaung, 

45. Aung Wai. Esqr.* Merchant, Lamadaw 

Quarter, Akyab „* 

46. Kyaw Zan U, ELsqr.* Trader, Ohdan Quarter. 
Akyob ... 

Kyaw Hla Pru* Esqr,, Sanitary Inspector, 
Akyab 
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0 
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D 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 
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48. Aun« Kyaw Zan. Eaqr.. Pensioner. Mezan 

Quarter. Akyab ... ... 3 0 0 

49. Ma Ka Tliai Pru. Minkadaw. Lamadaw 

Quarter, Akyab ... ... 3 0 0 

50. Ma Saw Nu, C/o San Tun Aung, NadonaJ 

School. Akyab ... 3 0 0 

51. Kyaw Zan Hla. Eaqr.. Oerk. Municipd 

Office. Akyab ... ... 2 0 0. 

52. Aung Gyaw U. Eaqr.. Broker. Ohdan Quarter. 

Akyab ... 2 0 0 

53. San Hlwe Aung. Eaqr.. Pleader. Akyab ... 2 0 0 

54. C. B. Barua. Eaqr,. C D. Hospital. Akyab ... 2 0 0 

55. Mra TKa Tun. Elaqr.. aerk, D. C.’a Office. 

Akyab ... ] 2 0 0 

56. Maung Tha Neo. Eaqr.. Trader. Shwebya 

Quarter. Akyab ... ... 2 0 0 

Aung, Eaqr., Rawgyi Quarter. 

' 10 0 

58. Aung Zan. Eaqr.. Qerk, Padalichil Quarter. 

Akyab ... * I ^ ^ 

59. Tun Kyaw Zan. Eaqr.. Qerk. D. C.’a Office. 1 0 0 

60. Tha Doe Aung. Eaqr.. Trader. Owntabin 

Quarter. Akyab ... ... 10 0 

61. Tha Hla Aung. Eaqr.. Qerk, Mawli Quartet 

Akyab ... * 10 0 

62. Sayama Own Kra U. Teache^.* Munkipal 

Girla School. Akyab ... 10 0 

63. Sayama Sein Nu, Teacher. Municipral Girla 

School. Akyab ... ... 10 0 

64. Sayama Mya Sein. Teacher. Municipal Girls 

School. Akyab ... ... I 0 0 

65. Sayama San Tha Khine. Teacher, Municipal 

Girls School, Akyab ... 0 8 0 

66 . Sayama Aung Kraw Zan. Teacher. Municipal 

Girla School. Akyab ... nan 
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67. 

Sayama Phaw Khin. Teacher, Municipal 





Girls School, Akyab 

0 

6 

0 

66 . 

Tha Tun Aung. Esqr., Qerk, Municipal 





Office, Akyab 

0 

8 

0 

69. 

Aung Tun Khine, Esqr., Qerk. Munlcipud 





Office. Akyab 

0 

4 

0 

70. 

Pho Tun. Esqr., Qerk, Municipal Office, 





Akyab 

0 

4 

0 

71. 

Collections from some members of Dhan- 





nyawaddy Qub ... 

18 

0 

0 

72. 

Pha Htwa, Esqr., Bar-at-Law, Akyab 

30 

0 

0 


Total up to 27-7-1931 ... 

1165 

6 

0 


Value of £60/- remitted to London on 
20-7-1931 through Imperial Bank of India 
R*. 1065-0-2 plus cost of cable Rs. 13/- ... 1096 8 2 


Balance in band 


66 15 10 


AH DOE, EIsqr.. Bar-at-Law, 

Honorary TreoBurer, 
Buddhist Mission Fund. Akyab. 

Akyab: 

Dated, the 27th July, 1981, 


MULAGANDHA KUTl VIHARA FUND. 
Donations Received. 

Previously acknowledged. Ra. 61.035-3-10. Kumwar Skhva 
Nath Singh Sengar. Bekanir. Rs. 10 ; Pweya Ko Kunt. Burma. 
Rs, 2, Collected by Mg Po Thoung:—U. Husu. Burma. 
Rs. 5 ; U Tan Nyun, Burma. Rs. 3 ; U. Thar Van. Burma. 
Rs. 5 : U Hu Gale. Burma, Rs. 5 ; U. Mun Hein. Burma. 
Rs. 2 ; Mg Than. As. 6 ; U. Nyee, Burma, Rs, 2 ; Ko Enas 
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Au. Burma. Re. | ; U. Zaw. Rs. 2 : U. Tha Din. Ma May 
Thack. Rs. 5 ; U Turn Bin. Burma. Re. I ; Saya Aw. Burma. 
Ra. 2 ; Ko Kyan. Ma Than. Burma. Rs. 2 ; Po Kyanna Kaw! 
Daw Mya. Rs. 5 ; U. Aung Kyaw. Kyankme. Burma. Re, I ; 
U. Shwe. Re. I ; Po KKo. Burma. Rs. 2 ; Daw Shwe Hsipaw. 
Burma. Re. I ; Ma Them Yin Kyankme. Rs. 3 ; Ma Hlwe 
^a. Re. I ; Daw Yee. Burma. Rs. 3 ; Tan Choon Yean! 
Rs. 2 ; Pweza Pan, Burma. Re. I ; Ko Aw Dao, As. 6 ; D. L 
Barma. Re. I ; T. P. Barma. Re. I ; U Shum We. Re. I ! 

C R. Barma. Re. I ; Daw Mai. U San Ya. Burma. Re I ♦ 

U. Su. Ma Shwe. Rs. 2 ; Lai. Re. I ; Upendra Nath Barua 
Kyankme. Rs. 2 ; Mg Thil. As. 8 ; Bac. As. 4 ; Mg HtaUc. As. 4; 
Po Sun, As. 4 ; Mg Ihaung, As. 4 ; Mg Sin. As. 4 ; Mg U, 
4 : Aih Maung. As. 4 ; Pissa. As. 4 : San Ba (1st). As. 4 ! 
Sim Ba (^d). As. 4 ; Po Thar. As. 4 ; Mg Htun. As. 4 ; 
U Htar, As. 4 ; E. Maung. As. 4 ; Gandhi Jamadar. Re I • 
Gandhu, As. 4 ; Bissu Burma. As. 6 ; Ghicha. As. 6 ; Aw! 
As. 6 ; Mangal. Burma. As. 4 ; Dewan. As. 6 ; Matho. As. 6 ; 
Phojoo. As. 4 ; U Nyar Na. Burma. Re. I : Mg Po Thaung. 
Rs. 5. Total, Rs. 62-4. Messrs H. R. Perara & D. D. 

Ranawahi & Party. Ceylon. Rs. 25. Collected by h! k! 

Bar^;—H. K. Barua. Katha. Rs. 5 ; J. L. Barua. Re. I ; 
U. K^e. As. 8; U. Po Shin. As. 6 ; Ma Nhya (Mother of Chit 
Pc). Rs. 2 ; U Maung. Katha. Re. I ; U Tan Hla. Re. I ; 
y, ‘ ^ Po Tun. Rs. 2 ; U Po Thau. Re. I ; 

U Ko Gyi, Re. I ; U Bo. Re. I ; U Nyun. As. 2 : U Htiha 
Thugyi. Rs. 2. Total Rs. 19-2. CoUected by Sonam Narboo 
Snnagar Hukum Chand. Re. I; K. L. Gupta, Re. |; Hira Lai 
Sharma. Re. I ; Raghu Nath L^. Rs. 2 ; Prem Nath Sharma. 
Re. I ; Baskat Ram. Re. I ; Krishin Chandra. Re. I • N S 

Narboo, Rs. 2. Total Rs, 10. Collected by Ma Saw Tin •_ 

L. Poke Toe and Family Moulmein. Rs. 7. ; Ma Htwai Yin 
(Miss Fohe Toe), Rs. 5 ; Ma Hla Kin. Rs. 2 ; U Auntr FU 
Rs. 3 ; U. Tun Lin. Re. I ; U Tin Saw. Re. | ; U Kyan Di” 
Rs. 2 ; U Thein. Re. I ; U. Sein. Re. I : U Ba Shin Re | ' 
U. Han. Re. I ; Mr. Kyi Swan, Re. I ; Ma Saw Tm rI 2 * 
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Mg Ohre Pc. Re. I ; U. Hla Tin B. A.. R«. 2 ; Ma Sein Huya 
Moulmein. Rs. 2 ; U. Chit, Re. I ; U Mg Tm, Re. I ; Ko Them 
Tin. Re. I ; Ko Sein Yin. Re. I ; U. Ba Pu. Re. I ; Ma Lun 
May. A*. 8 : Ma Ngwc Yce. Re. I ; Ma E Kyi. Re. I ; Dau 
Myit. Re. I ; U Aung Kyan. Re. I ; U Mg Thin. Re. I ; U. Chit 
Mg (Retd. Teacher). Re. I ; U Ngwe Thein. Re. I ; U Kyin 
Htwe. Re. I ; Ma Htwe, Aa. 8 ; Ko Kaung Kywe. Ra. 2. 
Total Rb. 49. Collected by U Po TmU Po Tm. 
Ra. 10; U Shwe E>wa Mukwe. Rs. 5 ; Daw Huin Get. 
Ra. 3 ; U Himya Gale Benel. Rs. 5 : U Ohu Kin Thethan! 
Ra. 5; U Kyank Me Dane. Rs. 2. Total Rs. 30. 
Sarbananda Bania. Simla. Rs. 5 ; U Shwe Thee. Burma. Rs. 7 ; 
Sarat Chandra Choudhury Yamclhin. Rs. 20. Collected by 
U Kyaw Dun K. S. M.U. Kyaw Dun K. S. M.. Burma. 
Rs. 10 ; U. Maung rnoung. Rs. 5 ; Miss U. Po. Sa.. Rs. 5 ; 
Maung Thamg Pe. B.A.. B.C3.. Rs. 5 ; U. Kyi O, B.A.. K.S M 
A.T.M.. Rs. 5 ; U. Po. Ta.. Rs. 3 ; The Nyo. Rs. 3. Total 
Rs. 36. Collected by U Ohu Daw Tan Tm. Rs. 5 ; Taw Hon 
Shin. Rs. 2 ; U. Tin, Rs. 2 ; U Thein Mg. Re. I ; U Ba Htu. 
Re. I ; U Ba Shein. Re. I ; Mg Mg Tn, Re. I ; Mg Tan Kin. 
Re. I ; U Po Kye. Re. I ; Mg Tm. Re. I ; U Ba San. Re. I ; 
Mg Hlang. Re. I ; Mg Thu Daw. Re. 1 ; U Myat San. Burma. 
As. 4. Total Rs. 19-4. Grand Total Rs. 81.349-13-10, 



NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 


The Maha-Bodhi be^ns each new volume in 
January. Only a limited number of copies of each 
issue is being printed. To avoid disappointment, all 
subscribers are requested to send in their subscriptions 
for renewal in time so as to reach the Manager, 
Maha-Bodhj before Christmas week in December, in 
enable him to send the January issue. That 
date will also be in time for new subscribers who intend 
subscnbing, so that the necessary number of copies of 
the January issue may be printed for them also. 

Old subscnbers should always mention their number 
in correspondence. 
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Go ye, O Bhii^hus, and wander forth for the gain of the 
many, for the welfare of the many, in compassion for the world, 
for the good, for the gain, for the welfare of god* and men. 
Manifest holiness, perfect and pure ."— MaHAVACGA. VinaYA 
PlTAKA. 
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TO GAUTAMA BUDDHA* 

By Rabindra Nath Tagore 

(IVitflen in oiew of the opening of the Mulagandhaifuti 
Vihara at Samath) 

Bring to this country once again the blessed name 
Which made the land of thy birth sacred 

to all distant lands ! 

Let thy great aivakening under the bodhi tree 

be fulhlled. 

Sweeping away the veil of unreason 
And let, at the end of an oblivious night, 

freshly blossom out in India 
thy remembrance ! 

Bring life to the mind that is inert, 

thou illimitable Li|dit and Life ! 
Let the air becrome vital with thy inspiration I 
Let open the doors that are barred, 

and the resounding conch shell 
proclaim thy arrival at BharaCt gate. 
Let, through innumerable voices, 

the gospel of sm immeasurable love 
announce thy call. 


Translated from die oristnal Benseli by the poet. 
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It gives me great pleasure 
to be able to present to the 
Mahabodhi Society certain well 
authenticated relics of the Sakya 
Gautama Buddha, and it 
is a matter of deep gratification 
to me that they will be en¬ 
shrined at a place where the 
Buddha preached his first 
sermon. 1 congratulate the 
Society on having built a vihara 
worthy of the reception of these 
precious relics. 
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H, E. Lord Willisgdon. 
Viceroy and Governor-General oF 
India, who presented the fielics to 
ibe Mahabodhi Sctcieni', 
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Dr. RABINDRA NATH TAGORE’S MESSAGE 


{Read at the Opening Ceremony of the Mulagandhakuti Vihara) 

UM ^ ^ ^ ^ oi^ 

n, lit »u/f 

li;, ^ 

^ Qu * 

4>c< 


JhJ»4 ^ 9^ Ixh 

{*'< t ^9 


■{in <Ufi- 


^jUj <rid»i 

cAnu:i^ ■U^-'^ ^ 


A <6 iL-iufcn^^ ^ 


4* ^ ^^^''At#^it:4l^ JjT 

^>3U ^/w *it,*w^e2fc#^ 

^Kc6 4\4 44i4ffh^^cJ^^ 

^ djL 44^ ^ ^4-.■'^^u^f<*^^ -y#tf^^i/ 1^ ^ ^viJf 

4i -U^iuA^vJ 

0hM4^ 4>c,^(;v/ 4/5^ 

^ ii ^'koijuj^ &Uf ^ 

S^t^u4jii ^.4lvJiASk^^ Cfu^^ 
dc^4t\£t 

^ ix y 

J 4 4jr i>fi^ 4^ ^ ^£*4<J3 /V- 
Jcf £jC^ ^ ujj^ 'Ot*ia^ % 

OUJf, ^ 




Lati Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Foster, 
who gave thirt)' thousand rupees for the construction of the Vihara. 









VEff’BLE Sri DeVAMITIa DHAAtMAPAU. 

Fourtder and Director^Gtnen!], MaKnbndhf Society 
* o ww ,(™.=nd mpe« tor ,he =<.>,aru=,!„„ vi(„r, 





VEN'RLE SR[ DEVAMITTA DMAMMAPALA'S ADDRESS 

AT THE 

Opening Ceremony of the Mulagandhakuti Vihara, 

I welcome you to this hallowed spot, sacred 
to the Buddhists of Asia as the place where the 
Devatideva Sakyamuni preached the first Dis¬ 
course known as the Dhanunacakkapavattana 
Sutta to the five Bhikkhua 2520 years ago. The 
Bodhisatva Prince Siddhartha was born at the 
Lumbini Grove near Kapilavastu 2555 yeajs ago. 
The Holy site is in Nepal territory^ and the exact 
spot is identified by a atone pillar set up by 
Emperor Asoka. The other two consecrated sites 
art at Buddhagaya and Kusinara. At Buddhagaya 
the ascetic prince 252D years ago reached Supreme 
Enlightenment on the full moon day of Vesakha. 
known to the Buddhists as Anuttara Samayak 
Sambodhi, whereby He discovered the great Law 
of Cause and Effect on w'hich is based the Law of 
Dependent Continuous Causation, wherein He set 
forth the two aspects of Life, one of continuous 
suffering and the other of absolute Emancipation 
from the cosmic fetters of Lobho, Doso and Moho. 
The absence of the three mula akusalas helps the 
mind to realize the three infinite states of alohho 
adoso and amoho. The emancipated mind of the 
perfected being is free from covetousness, anger, 
and ignorance and this leads to the realization of 
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Nibbana. which ia the bugbear of the nihiliat. 
materiahst, sensualist, monotheist and pantheist 
It was at Buddhagaya that the Bodhisatva dis¬ 
covered the Four Aryan Truths viz., the existence 
of borrow, the Cause of the Production of Sorrow 
he absolute cessation of the causes that lead to 
he pr^ucUon of Sorrow and the Middle path of 
*1? that lead to the realization of the 

absolute state of Nibb4na, viz., perfect views, 
perfect Mpirations, perfect speech, perfect activi- 
ties, perfect methods of livelihood, perfect memory 
and perfect concentration. For forty-dve years’ 
the Sai^a Sambuddha preached the Doctrine of 
Activity and in His eightieth year. He 
entered the state of anupdclisesa NibhAnadhatu 
at the s^a grove in Kusinara. From that year up 

elapsed, and the vitalising 
^ of the Dhamma that was planted at Isipatanf 
^20 years ago, has grown great and its branches 

^ple of China. Japan. Manchuria, Mongolia 
Kore^ Tibet, Siam. Combodia, Burma, Arakan 
^pal ^d Ceylon. Before the birth of Christia^y 

^?a auTte rival in 

th« p of Asia to the other 

the Religion of Wisdom and Mercy reigned 
supreme for a thousand years. ^ 

HoIv^T thirty-eight years ago 

g£i . rI^k by Muhamm^ 

Ghori, Buddhagaya, Odantapuri Nalanrfo 

Vikramasila were destroyed by Bakitiyar 
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nearly a hundred years ago. and Buddhism in 
Kashmir was destroyed by Sikandar, the 
Butshikan in 1394 A.C. 

After nearly 800 years of perfect oblivion Holy 
Isipatana, modem SArnath, has returned to the 
hands of its legitimate owners. When I first 
visited Samath in January 1891 the village was 
in the occupation of low-class hog breeders. The 
small compound attached to the Jain Mandir was 
the clean spot where the hogs were not allowed to 
enter. Every effort was made by me to acquire 
the site but I was unsuccessful, and at last in 
January 1901 I was able to purchase three bighas 
of land from the Zemindar to open a free school, 
with the money provided by my dear mother, who 
is now 85 years old. The existing free school was 
opened in June 1904 from the donation sent by the 
late Mrs. Foster of Honolulu. 

The time has now come to elevate India to a 
state of progress. No progress is possible if inter¬ 
necine quarrels continue. The ancient Buddhist 
Bhikkhus followed the path of renunciation when 
they carried the sociological ethics of Aryan 
civilization to Japan, Korea, China, Siam, 
Cambodia, Burma and Ceylon. What happened 
to the wonderfully sublime literature that existed 
in India in the Buddhist period? No trace of it 
is found in India; but fortunately the whole 
literature exists in its fulness in Buddhist lands. 
Europeans study Pali, Sanskrit, Chinese, Mongo¬ 
lian, Tibetan in the hope of re-discovering the 
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forgotten teachings of the Samma Samburtdha 
which saw the light first in India 2520 years ago! 
But the sons of India have no idea of the wealth 
that ejciats in the wonderful Buddhist literature 
and Very few sons of the soil think of tliscoveriiig 
the gems that are embedded therein. 


What to-day the teeming mihiona of India 
need is the sublime ethirs and wisdom of the 
Aryan eightfold path* The 45 volumes of the Pali 
texts which contain the Buddha vacana and the 
45 volumes of the Commentaries in Pali belong to 
India, and these volumes must be brought back 
^om BTuldhist lands and rehabilitated in India. 
Similarly the Sanskrit Buddhist texts of Asva^ 
ghosa, Santideva, Vasnbandhu, Asanga, Para- 
martha Aryadeva, NAgarjuna. Dharmapala, 
Candragomi, Candrakirti, Yasoraitra, Khsemendrai 
roust be rediscovered and brought back to their 
birth place* In Europe Burnouf, Max Muller, 
Tumour, Bopp, Stanislas-Julien, Westergaard, 
Wassiljew, Childers, Bohtlingk, Spiegel Kuhn! 
Minayefl, Senart, Neumann, Weber, Fausboll, 
Eitel, Foucaux, Ehys Davids, Olden berg, Trenkuer, 
Feer, Cowell, Chalmers and others laboured to 
translate Buddhist texts which exist in diflereui 
oriental languages. 


Remember the Law of Karma is a complex 
Law. The characteristic of the Aryan is ahimsa; 
says the Dhammapada : ahimsa sabbapanfinam' 
ariyoti pi vuecati. 

After an exile of 800 years the Buddhists have 
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returned to their own dear Holy Isipatana. It is 
the wish of the Maha Bodhi Society to give to the 
people of India without distinction of caste and 
creed the compassionate doctrine of the Samma 
Sambuddha. I trust that you would come forward 
to disseminate the Arya Dhamma of the Tathagata 
throughout India. 


ADDRESS TO THE MAHABODHl SOCIETY 

By Rai Bahadur Dayaram Sahni, Director-General 
OF Archaeology. Indu. 

{Speech delivered at the Samath Muteum on the occawion 
of the preaeniation of the Holy Relics], 

I have been commanded by Hi» Elxcellency the Earl of 
^X^lIins:don. Viceroy and Governor-General of India, to 
convey to you the following message: — 

“It gives me great pleasure to be able to present to the 
Mahabodhi Society certain well authenticated relics of the 
Sakya Sage. Gautama Buddha, and it is a matter of deep 
gratification to me that they will be enshrined at a place 
where the Buddha preached his first sermon. I congratulate 
the Society on having built a vihara worthy of the reception 
of these precious relics." 

1 feel proud that the duty of actually presenting these 
relics on behalf of His Excellency has been assigned to me, 
and I am the more pleased to discharge this, as I have myself 
been closely associated with the exploration of many Buddhist 
sites during my long service in the Archeological Depart¬ 
ment. Fifteen years ago the Government of India had pro- 1 { 
tntsed to present three Buddhist relics found at Taxila and ' ' 
one from Bhattiprolu in the South of India to the Mahabodhi | | 
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Socie^ and another relic to the Bengal BuddhUt Association 
provided that these Societies could guarantee that the relics 
would be i^rined in worthy viharas and adequately safe- 
guarded It was also suggested that the relics should be 
enshrined at Calcutta. Samath and Taxila respectively In 
accordance with that promise, the Bhattiprolu relic was pre- 
j^nted to the Mahabodhi Society and duly enshrined by them 
in a suitable vihara in Calcutta. The relics being presented 
today will be enshrined at Sarnath. 
the Mahabodhi Society that if they 
third vihara at Taxila it would be 
sacred relic to them. 


I need scarcely assure!I 
can arrange to build the I \ 
possible to give another ’ ' 


TTle choice of Samath. the ancient Mrigadava or Isipatana 
for the r«eption of the relic, being pre«nted to you i. an 
exceedingly happy one inasmuch a. it i. one of the eight 

n'jju’’ by the pte«nce of the 

Buddha and where the Safcya Sage preached hi. first Krmon 
on the new doctrine that he had di^overed. The name you 
have given to your vihara i. also an appropriate one. for 

j T originally denoted the private 

dwelling place „f ,he Buddha, it wa, in later day. freely 
applied to shrines containing images of the Buddha No 
ancient e«>Tiple, of the gandhckuli have come down to u. on 
any of the Buddhist site. In India that have so far been 
explored, but that Samath did formerly posses. . Mala- 

fC site "* brought to light on 


MarsUn • •’y Sir John 

of rh nk’" f '•“P*'* 'be west 

^the Dharmaraplta Stupa in the Chir Tope mound at Taxila 

ITie deposit consisted of a steatite ve^ml with a silver vase 
m.|de, and m the vase were an inscribed silver wroll. and a 
amal gold casket containing some minute bone relic. The 
.teatite ^het and the rilver casket had unfortm;^ bIL 

a^ll* IJ * *'**’ p’""d over the deposit. The I 

small gold casket in which the relic, are contain^ i. how! ' 
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ev er the origu»l one, and the gr ey stone casket in which the 
gold casket is enclosed U from Taxila and of about the same 
date as the original stonf* cjtskgt. The new silver casket has 
been especially made in Calcutta at the expense of the Govern' 
ment of India. The Kharoshthi inscription on the silver scroll 
referred to was first edited by Sir John Marshall in the 
Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey of India, 
Part II, 1912-13, page 19, and has since been re-edited by 
other scholars. It states that in the year 136, on the I 3th 
day of the first month Ashadha. relics of the Lord were esta¬ 
blished by Urasaka. a Bactrian, in his own Bodhisattva chapel 
in he Dharmarajika compound of Takshasila. for the bestowal 
of health on the great king Khushana in honour of all 
Buddhas, Pratyekabuddhas. Arhats, etc. You will see from 
this that these relics are definitely described as reli cs of the 
Blessed ^e . The fact that they are very minute pieces 
of bone need not surprise us, for as we all know the bone 
relics of the Sakya Sage were after the cremation 6rst divided 
among eight chiefs from ditferent parts of the country and 
subsequently removed from the origiiuil stupas and re¬ 
deposited in new stupas built by Asoka. The traditional 
number of these latter stupas according to Buddhist texts was 
84,000. Some of these relics were again dug out of the 
Asokan stupas or Dharmarajikas by Kanishka in the second 
Century A. D. and he in his turn built new stupas upon the 
portions secured by him. Despite their small size these 
relics are sacred, as there can be no reasonable doubt as to 
their being a portion of the body relics of the Great Teacher. 

1 now present these relics to you. 








messages read ^ the occasion of the opening ceremony 

OF THE MUUGANDHAKUn VIHARA 

telegrams 

H. R. H. Prince Damrong, Bangkok, Siam z— 

Thank for inviting. Sincere regret unable to attend 
myself owing to unavoidable duties here. Hearty 
con^..ul...on. to f„ accompli,!.. 

mem May Holy Tnroty lead you. cRorU to 

Pan^t Madu, Moh.„ MaUviya. Lond„„ ^ 

dep't^d ' -"“Id Have 

b«n delighted to attend if in India. My Hearty 

W»h« fo, you. fellow-wo.lce.,- ^xew i„ hi^ 

«uled endeavour to .e-e.ubli.1, Mulagandhakuti 

Vdmr. and make it the mo.t important centre of 

■^nation and enlightenment to whole Buddhiatic 

B. Das, MaLaA., CutUck i— 

From Land of U.d Jagannath where Buddh,-, teaching 
of equahty of mankind .dll prevaiU. I convey he..^ 

Mula^dlmkuti Vihara. may noble culture of 
^ddhum bnng renai.«nce of federation of Ariatic 
«t^n. leadmg to real league of mrrion. of world 
en,anc.pa..ng oppreMed humanity ba«d on noble 
teaching of Lord Buddha.** 

Regi^, Bermre, Hindu Univer.ity 

'^“'“««"‘*hakuri Vihara become 

“"b* to promote cauK Aoran culture." 

Cofc-dto. 

egret unable present with you on this 


MtSS>VGES 


SOI 

kiatorlc occaaioD bn me dies] groundG. May Lciij 
Buddha ctuwn your efforts with grand success and 
may Sarnath rise otice more as of old as a great 
temple of Knowledge and Learning and inspire world 
and auceeding generationa with the spirit and ideal 
of bU.r great Lord. May bleasing of Lord Buddha, 
OKarma,. 5angKa be showered on you who have con¬ 
secrated your life for success of our mlsBtonn" 

Komar T, N, Putgerj. Darjeeling i— 

‘'Regret unable to come^ wishing every success.*' 

Gustav Sodergren, Stockholm : — 

“My heart bends with joy at this holy celehratioti. 

Pagoda Trustees, Moulcnem, Bumaa : — 

"Wish opening end consecration ceremony every 
success/■ 

The Hon- Mr« D« B. JayatHoka, Colomho : — 

"Sincere congratulations on inauguration of Vihara crown- 
ing your life long efforts to revive Dharma In, India." 

Gajendra Lol Chowdhury^ Laimai, Tipperoh \— 

'Wishing every success and praying for the welfare of 
members attending*" 

Secretory, Maha Bodhi Society, Colombo :— 

"Most auspicious day, auspicious ceremony ail success. 
Buddhist Lanka rejoice at noble idea, great endeavour 
high conception realised. May this event make 
venerable founder joyously happy/' 

W- E. Bastian J. P,, Colombo i— 

“On this memorable and solemn occasion vi'hcn th* light 
of the most Enlightened One radiate in the land of 
its birth. We rejoice with Mother India and send 
fraternal greetings. May you live long." 

Mr. and Mrs. Perera, Calcutta :— 

'*We shall be followers of Lord Buddha who only 
preached Truth," 
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Ceylon ^ 

W»h you „c«.. b, gloriou. effort to re-eeteblUh 

P . D™™"'* of Enlightened One on ucred UipaUna." 

Pene«, iCatiina3ralc4t, Ceylon :_ 

Wish success opening ceremony/* 

Prof. Bhagwety Bombay :_ 

•WUh greet »ucce„ opening end coittecretion of 
Bhegw.n Buddhe Vihere. Regret mebiUty attend " 

"Siu H'"'’ ConunereW Mu«un,. 

•“T.”"' “"Pohderion. for opening 

MulegendhekuU Vihere. Exceedingly regret irbilit^ 
of my pre^rnce. Wiehing you greet «cce«i " 
Vuconn.^SW^y^,^.a„^ A.«d..ion. 

Exten^ heer^ congretulerion. opening ceremony 

^tae of the orient end human welfare of world. 
West wishes for attainment of objects." 

P~P«*»tion of BoddhUm. 
Greeting, to opening ceremony end eternal blewing. to 

nrddtr- fo' p-p.*.uon 

Tm^eee, lyeken Pagoda, MendaUy i- 
Greeting, to opening ceremony." 

From Mr. Sharda Pravd, Satna t- 

For. *"e *" *““« '» f“"'«on," 

Samitiya, Colombo »~ 

Hearty congratulations and best wishes fnr A*, 
success of Mulagandhakuti Vihara.** 

Hla, Mandalay i_ 

■Extend Sri Devamin, Dharmepele heerUe.t greering. " 
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Mr. P. De S. Kularatna, Principal* Ananda College* 
Colombo :— 

“Greetings from Ananda College, rejoice with you on 
completion of Vihara.** 

Let Amis Do Booddhism* Paris :— 

“Heartfelt greetings and congratulations Vihara opening.** 

T. R. Fernando* Asst. Post Master* Colombo t — 

**Frultful realization of undaunted efforts and re-estab¬ 
lishment of Buddhasasana Dambadiwa may flourish 
is my fervent hope.’* 

Rajmony Baruya* Comilla :— 

‘*Adoration to sacred relic at Mulagandhakuti. Thank 
India Government and pray to Tathagata for splendid 
success of function and revival of Ahimsa. Maitri. 
Karuna and Arya-dhamma.** 

Buddhist Mission, Stocketon* North America :— 

“Congratulations upon completing of Vihara. Best 
wishes for future success.** 

Managing Trustees, Shwedagon Pagoda* Rangoon :— 

**On behalf of all Bmmese Buddhist Trustees of Shwe¬ 
dagon Pagoda. Rangoon, wish your society all success 
in connection with the Mulagandhakuti Vihara open¬ 
ing ceremony, Buddhist convention and Elxhibition.** 

U Thwin, Rangoon :— 

Offer fraternal greetings to those assembled at inaugura¬ 
tion and sincere wishes and prayers for prosperity 
and great success to revival of Buddhism.** 

K. Y. Kira, New York :— 

**Many regrets that we cannot attend the opening of 
Vihara. good wishes to this great event.*’ 

Mrs. Alice Leighton Cleather* Graham Cleather* Basil Crump* 
Christobel Davey* Peiping, China i— 

Warmest greetings and congratulations, we shall be with 
you in spirit on eleventh.** 
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L^xidon Buddliut MiMion i 

London Buddhist Mission Council congregation wish 
you long life to see trhitnph of your noble work— 
Vajiranana, Pa 3 me, Perkins, Grants." 

Anon 3 mK>tts, Tokio j— 

Greetings. May new light prompt enlightenment whole 
world. 

C. T. Strauss, Frankfurt, Germany :— 

"May this festival hasten the worldwide acceptation of 
the Dhamma." 

Bhikkhu Javana Tikka, (Italian), Colombo 

"May the opening ceremony be successful and may you 

live long to carry on your noble work at Holy Isipatana." 


LETTERS 

Hu Grace the Marquu of Zetland, P. C, London »— 

I have received with much pleasure your invitation to me 
to be present at the opening of the Mulagandhakuti Vihara 
on November llth. Had it been possible for me to leave 
England. I would have gladly come for I have the most 
pleasant recollections of the part which I played in the opening 
of the Sri Dharmarajika Vihara in Calcutta, when it was my 
good fortune to hand to the Mahabodhi Society the sacred 
rehc for the preservation of which the Vihara had been built. 
But evenU in England prevent me from leaving, and I must 
content myself with offering you my congratulation on the 
completion of the Vihara at Holy Isipatana and my best wishes 
for the future. 

Sir J. C. Bose, Calcutta :— 

Not in matter, but m thought, not in possession nor even 
m attainmenU. but in ideals, is to be found the seed of 
immortality. India welcomes the pilgrims that are gathering 
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From all corners of the earth to ho present at the opening of 
the MuJagandhakuti Vihara where Gautama BudcUm. more 
than twenty five centuries ago^ proclaimed hie great message 
of love and compassion for alleviation of the narrow and 
suffering of all living beings. !t also teaches us that man is 
not dependent on externa] powers, but by bis own persistent 
efforts alone can he win his highest freedom. It is the realua- 
tion of this freedom that greatly exsJts all his powers, includ¬ 
ing that of inquiry in advancoment of knowledge. He ihen 
realises — in the spiritual triumph of the martyr, in the ecstasy 
of the saint—the higher and higher eirpression of that evolu¬ 
tionary process by which man rises above and beyond all 
circumstancea of the environment^ and Fortifi.es Hiinself to 
control them. 

Sir Hari Shigb Gonr, Kl*, Nagpor ;— 

I acknowledge with thanks your kind invitation to attend 
the consecration ceremony of the Mulagandhafeuti Vihara at 
Samath where the Saviour of the world pmached his first 
sermon some two thousand and five hundred years ago. 1 wL$h 
[ co'uld attend this unique ceremony but the unexpected 
hcldlng of a special Session of the Legislative Assembly on the 
4th proximo prevent me from availing myself of this great 
honour. All the same I wish to convey to my Fellow Buddhist 
devotees an assurance of my deepest interest in the event and 
I trust that the restoration of the Vihara will be a signal for 
all Buddhists to make a supreme effort to preach the noble 
doctrine to the uttermost corner of the Earth. Buddhism was 
a great religion when it wan a missionary religion. It w|U be 
a great religloTi again if it carries out the wishes of the Master 
and lives in the daily deeds of men and expands its beneficent 
influence by evangelization and its service to mankind. 

May this auspicious occasion be the happy augury of a 
noble effort to propagate the faith by precept and example and 
bind all bumanity with the silken bond of mutual love, service 
and enlightenment. 

3 
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Han, G>nsal for Japan i — 

I tun glad to have an opportunity of sending my message 
of good-will on the auspicious occasion of the opening 
Mremony of MulagandhalcuU Vihara. Holy Uipatana. on 
November II. My earnest vows are conveyed to this 
religious congregarion and 1 fervently pray so that the in- 
au^ration ceremony is crowned with success. The name 
Ouddha has a special charm for me and my nation and I feel 
mywlf fortunate to congratulate you on this occasion. It is 
undoubtedly true that anything concerning the formulator of 
I.W of P.ety .„d Dl«o,™a i. of poot ,o the 

„ude„u of BuddhUm. Cro.,. v„, „d !mn,on« i. 
Ae field of .ebon thi. body ba. before it and it will .urely 
fulfil m.M.on aince it ba. . deeply rooted faitb in it«.lf 

!!d.b"tbTd '“'“-^ >n>yeilding wul. i 

W.,h that d.vine .pint, that religiou. in.pir.rion and that .oul- 

««m.t.ng culture will .timul.te tbi, body .o that it may .tand 
« a powerful .Ijongbold of human b.ppine« and may awaken 
a sense of religion to its devotees. 

Mr. M. Piyadasa, Colombo 

I wish the ceremony all success. 

Prof. Nalinakrfui DatU, Calcutt. Univer.ity 

Buddb..m : «,d tbe whole world of BuddbUu and Buddhiat 
jcholar. will owe a deep debt of gratitude to Rev. Dbamma- 

Sayadaw U Pyinnyathami, Rangoon 

all ,r°'“ ceremony will be attended with 

all the ;^ce» timt .t de«rve.. I „nd my me».ge of Hope. 

ranqui ity and Peace to the ceremony and to thoM who are 
working m the name of the All Human Religion and for 
the Peace and Prosperity of the Universe. 

EDen M. Nash, Canada :__ 

.hough”r^ibett'h v‘'“".l'’' "y 

.cchinga of the LordT„<rdhrg;M^e''.re , “‘h’' 
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Message from Prof. Nicholas de Roerich, 
Himalayas : — 

Great is the Joy of Construction I Noble is the Deed 
of Creation I Beautiful is each endeavour in the name of 
Spiritual Culture t This day is for all Buddhists and for all 
devotees of high Culture a truly memorable one. The great 
Concept has risen again from the ashes. The great attainment 
is re-evoked again in the minds of all thinking humanity, 
thus showing that the Truth “is like a Flame of the Torch, 
which remaitu unchangingly aglow,” Wherever a faithful 
pilgrim visited the old sanctuaries of Sarrrath he was aware in 
his innermost heart that not without a great purpose this 
historical place remained concealed as a hidden treasure. In the 
very predestined time it will arise in all its spiritual glory—that 
glory which has inspired those who have beautified this great 
place creating such unforgettable monuments, as the cele¬ 
brated Image of the Blessed One. The reproduction of tlus 
Image unrepeatable in its grandeur and spiritual beauty, is 
cherished now in all parts of the world. Under the most 
unexpected circumstances we had occasion to witness the 
reverence paid to this glorious monument of Eltemity. People 
of most different standing and creeds were united in admira¬ 
tion of this benevolent merciful Image. Beautiful is your 
thought to make of Samath a Centre of Buddhism. Verily 
what other place, because of its historical unrepeatable 
glory and geographical situation could be equal to Samath ! 
We know that every tree requires time to grow. Thus also 
the Centre at Samath will follow the natural law and will 
develop gradually and steadily through the untiring efforts 
of its devotees. Patience, persistence, devotion, unity and 
love will bring to this Centre its glorious predestined Future I 

In our days, when a mutual understanding is so needed, 
when the world collapses under wrath and destruction, every 
human heart must aspire towards spiritual unity and creative 
construction. In the name of these noble deeds, I am sending 
to you. devoted Builders, my sincerest thoughts and hearty 
wishes for evergrowing success I 

In spirit with you. 
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H. H. The MjJ&arajadhirajy Idar :_ 

Wishing every success in your sacred undertaking “ 
Private Secretary to H. E, the Governor, C P. j- 

Rc^ets that His Excellency will not be able to be 
present but sends his best wishes.** 


R*ia Saheb of Aragal : _ 

f «Pfe«ntari»e of the S«ky. cl„ ,o 

which xhe Buddha, the Blewed Lord belonged. I have very 

my wannest welcome to you all 
on th« histone occasion. It U my proud privilege to send you 

all my greeting. o„ behalf of the Entire Gautama clan- 

to the Buddha for the noblest and the most peaceful teaching 
ever dehvered to mankind. It give, me very great pleasure 
o learn that you distinguished «Jiolar. and wiintly per- 

*1 "[* Tr"* *«•” ” 

“ vic« r* T' i •>'*“ ‘■““ble 

Biased t“‘” ” «o*P*l of the 

l^d One. I welcome you once more and hope that you 

this «icred Und of ours. Let me hope that you the spiritual 
«n. of the Buddha wiU save the materialUtic world of to-day 

by establishing the supremacy of righteou.ne«i over evil and 
love over hatred. 

M. WinlentiH, Prague, CzechoslovakU i— 

"I heartily congratulate the Maha Bodhi Society on 

^rd Buddha turned the Dharmachakra and preached hU 

,h rru‘’r°c r f”" Noble Truths, and 

^ Noble Eightfold Path, the foundation of Hi. religion of 

Uve and Good-wUl. May the new Vihara flourish and 

wmirtTr'" T”'"' 'P'^ding that Maitri which the 
world to-day need, mote than ever I" 
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Mim J. Ganguli, Calcutta : — 

*‘Tlie day has come for India to remember and follow 
the teachings of One who fought to drive away Sorrow from 
the hearts of mankind with Ahinsa—for India is to>day 
steeped in Sorrow. May this opening mark a new era in the 
history of our beloved mother-land, the glorious birth place 
of the Great Tathagata Buddha. We are awaiting with 
yearning hearts the coming of Maitreya Buddha—the world 
needs Him badly to-day. Auspicious be this day and the 
event the harbinger of a new day when men will serve men 
in love, faith, good-will and peace." 

Resolution of the Working Conunittee of the Hindu Maka 
Sabha : — 

The Working Committee of the (All India) Hindu 
Mahasabha (the only representative organization of the 
Hindus of all views, shades of opinion including Buddhists) 
assembled at New Delhi on the 7th November, 1931 resolve 
that on behalf of the Hindus of India they express their 
cordial felicitations to our Buddhist brothers on the auspicious 
occasion of the re-establishment of the Mulagandha-kuti 
Vihara which existed for some l,7(X) years from the time of 
Lord Buddha and which was destroyed by the Mohammedan 
invaders 600 years ago. This temple maintained in the place 
sanctified by the footsteps of the Lord Buddha would be a place 
of pilgrimage for all Hindus and the Committee hopes that 
the temple will be a bond of union between the followers 
of the sister faiths in Hinduism on this auspicious occasion 
and the Conunittee urges upon the Hindus of India the 
necessity of closer co-operation and communion between them¬ 
selves and the Buddhists of other lands considering that the 
fundamental spiritual ideas guiding their inner life and largely 
also their outer life, go back to the same noble truths, 
preached for the benefit of the humanity by the Rishis, Jinas 
and Buddhas of ancient India. The Committee further recalls 
with pride the services rendered by Hindu and Buddhist 
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teachers pd^ to the cause of ialemaHonal peace and 
=u-operar,on and is filled with a sense of hundli^ at ^ 

'"“«>■» in this mattei and calls upon 

Ihe n.bkV for the spread of 

Aryan Path among hmnanity at large. 

Mad«n Neel, in the Holy Order (Srnira- 

n»nclm), Digue, France : _ 

Brothers and Sistcis, J dccnlv retrr^j 
. t wccpiy regret tttat varioua circum- 

Mre^n *'''f ‘’J'''*"'®'* joininE you to attend the 

VihaTa nt u ^ Mulagandhakuti 

Vih ,1 “^1 erection of this 

f, r 

• '“t 

nk* w. If ^ for me J am acquainted with Rev 
Dharmapala for about 30 years. J have often been hi, guesi 
Ceylon and u. India and 1 have al«, had the pleasure of 
havmg Kim u my guest in France So I k 4 

pppor^iti^ to talk with him about his work and U plZ 

e*« d? Md the energy he 

««nd to brrnj about the achieveureut which stands v^hle 

CoZ,uently"n T SuddlT ol^r “d ''f‘“fi ' 

Brothers and Sisters, we have good reason, to ■ • 
^nut the erection of the Mulagandhakuti Vihara oT the 
Kurtoncal spot of Isipatana. 1, .unds, here as a r^l„ , ! 

“n wtilrh"'”" 'Tr^' the BuTdhe 

Doctrine. Mo'^v^e^ burU'.itTT' r^”'”','’ 

BtiddhUt monument, this VIh ^ l 

•ymbol of the dutahiiity of thr^B^d^h •' "“"'1'!''''^ " “ 

» not bound to tom. w ,• i = teachmg which 

ouno to some part.cula, epoch or to some particular 
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nation, but wKicb is ever true and ever beneficial to ail bem^. 
Now while rejoidng about the good work which has been 
accomplished here we must nevertheless beware of thinking 
that the opening of this Vihara is an ultimate satisfactory end. 
This is far from being the case. The building of the Mula- 
gand.hakut] Vihara is not an end but a promieing beginning. 
Tire sermon which the Buddha preached here had its normal 
sequence when after his hearers had realised the meaning oF 
the Doctrine that had been expounded to them, they were 
sent as missionaries to make known that Doctrine to others. 
The new Idpatana arising on the ruins of the ancient one, 
prompts us to listen with greater attention than ever to this 
first sermon delivered to the five ascetics dw^elhng in the 
Deer Park, and to endeavour, as they did. to grasp its full 
meaning. 

Tben, having understood it ourselves, it remains to obey 
the command of the Buddha and to co-operate effectively, 
as worker or supporter, to spread the Dhamma and to give 
to others the opportunity to understand it in their turn. 

Mure than ever, mankind is suffering on account of wrong 
views. Most absurd notions are prevailing about social and 
economic problems about vrar, about intercourse^ between 
Individuals and nations, while on the spiritual gioimd, 
superstition, national beliefs, credulity and fanatidam 
dominate. 

In the first discourse of the Buddha delivered at Isipatana, 
the remedy to all these evils is stated in two words which 
are : Right Views. 

Right views Head the eight branches of the Eightfold 
path and right views arc indissolubly linked with each of 
these branches. 

In fact the whole Buddhist spiritual training consists in 
endeavouring to acquire right views on ail subjects. TTie 
man who is possessed with clear, right perception and com- 
prehension does not harbour in bis mind erroneous beliefs 
regarding the nature of the beings and thmga. their respective 
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value and relationship between them and himself. He is 
not deluded and he does not cause others to he deluded. 
Nothing can become, for him. a cause of suiTerlng. and he 
never causes sulfcring to others. 

In short, Buddha Dhamma is the Doctrine of Right Views, 
the Doctrine of Enlightenment, 

Now. churches which are preaching grourrdless dogmas 
aud practices, the product of human imaghmtiou. arc sending 
their missionaries even to the most remote parts of the globe; 
they support large establishments, they publish a considerable 
amount of literature. 

1 have heard BuddhUta blaming them for having 
«tahi«hed miwona in the East and for carrying on an active 
propaganda. 1 rather think that we mint admire their faith 
the., enthuaiaam and their devotion. Either aa miaaionariea 
wnrlimg abroad or aa supporter* of the missions remaining 
at home, those of other creeds *an onm set an example on 
virhich wc mey profitably meditnte. 


Millirrn. are Buddhiata. Without great efforts they could 
Mtablish m various Western countries, libraries, lecture halls, 
houses of retreat for study and meditation where that wonder- 
^1, unique first sermon of the Buddha, at leipatana, would 
be repeated and made known to multitudes who ignore it 
and suffer because they ignore it. 


1 say again. Brothers and Sisters, let us rejoice about the 
achievement of this beautiful memorial of the Dhammacak- 
kappavattana, hut above all let us understand that its signi¬ 
ficance and ita glory depends upori ourselves and our 
behaviour. 

The Mulagandhakuri Vihara can be the splendid grave 
of a teacher and of a Doctrine which their follower, consider 
a* long dead and incapable of playing any part in the pre- 
-nl modern «nentific civiWrion. Or it can be the first 
Uhful stone of a much large, memorial, of a living, power- 
fnl, nnmense Vihara which will have foundation in all 
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coiintriea of the earth and be a blessed peaceful abode for 
multitudes. 

Dwight Goddard, Union Village, Thetford, Vermont :_ 

I am very g^ad to send a message of good-will and greeting 
to the delegates gathered at Samath from all over the world, 
to celebrate the opening of the Buddhist Vihara. It is a most 
auspicious occasion, marking as it does the return of Buddhism 
to Samath after many centuries. Buddhism gave its very life 
in India for a rennaisance of Vedantism ; may India return the 
gift by a sincere and hearty welcome. I wish that 1 might be 
with you to share in the uplift of the occasion, but as that is 
impossible, I send this message. 

Mr, Christmas Humphreys, President, Buddhist Lodge, 
London :— 

On behalf of the Lodge I beg to send herewith my most 
sincere congratulations on the building of the Vihara. and 
hope that it will symbolise the beginning of the return to 
India of the Dhamma which is her rightful heritage.*' 

Francis John Pa]me, Secretary, British Maha Bodhi Society, 
London i— 

'When this letter teaches you the opening ceremony of 
the Mulagandhakuti Vihara will be very near. It has been 
erected in the very park in which the most blessed Buddha 
first revealed hts splendid message to an anxious world. We 
British Buddhists in the uttermost bounds of the West, 
converts to your faith, always think %vith love and affection 
of that holy spot. It is for us the centre from which our 
freedom has come. We join with you in this present time in 
triumphant joy and gladness and we are happy with you in 
the realisation of one of the greatest of your life's ideals. 
We hope that you will live long to shed upon the new building 
the light of your noble presence and we are confident that 
the light of the Dhamma re-kindled by you in the land of its 
birth, will never be extinguished. We. the Venerable Bhikkhu 
Vajiranan There, the Congregation. Council and officers of 
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your child the British Maha Bodhi Society, stretch out our 
hands and call down upon your head ten thousand blessings.” 

A, J. Edmunds, Historical Society of Pennsylvania t— 

. T'®"® between the Buddhist and 

hnstian religions. The chief ones are love to enemies and 
apparition of the departed. Jesus said. “Love your 
enemies Gautama said “Love them when they are cutting 
you to pieces. In the Christian religion, the Master died 
young and appeared to the disciples. In the Buddhist reli- 
gion. the Master died old. and some of his disciples died first 
imd appeared to him. The apparition of Analhapindiica to 
the Buddha, recorded in both Middling and Classified collec- 
nons IS parallel to that of Jesus to Paul ; in each case the 
Devaputto lighted up the surroundings with surpassing 

sp cndour. Let us emphasize our agreements and minimize 
our differences. 


Dr. Cassius A. Pereira, Ceylon t_ 

Wish the function every success.'* 

G. Robert de Zoyaa, Colombo i— 

foncrion every succeM and invoke the 
blewing, of Triple Gem on your «K:iety and ite membera who 
have, and who are taking k> much of pain, for the propaga- 
tion of Holy Dhamma.” 

Dr. Casshts A. Pereira, Ceylon s— 

.... It remain, for me only to congratulate you mo.t 
.merely on the roccemful termination of a long.cherUhed 
project, and to wwh you «icce« in all your noble aapirarion. 
After centurie. Migad.ya of hallowed memory will once 
o^n blo«om mto righteou. activity and the place will hum 
wth the prmwa of Oie Ble«ed One. from the lip. of hi. faithful 
o ower.. imd the mveet word, of the Kinorou. Pali wUI again 
nng through the .i.le. of a Mulagandhaku.i pavilion of noble 
proportion, and beauty. To you fall, all the credit for thi. 
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(tre« uchievement. ud u the word* of our great Master are 
ag«n chanted and the strain, of the organ like T.betan music 
pour over the plain, I can easily imagine the rustling throb 
of aching Sukha that will well up in your heart^causing you 
trans^rl upon transport of keenest delight. And when all 
that busy activity U over and the pilgrinw have departed to 
their homes and once again the Deer Park hears only the 
long-accustomed «,und. or sUence reigns, may the memory 
of all this successful endeavour bring peace and calmness 
lo your glad heart. May the blessings of the Buddha. 
Uhamma and Sangha radiate round you always.” 

Sir S. Radhakrishnan, Vice-Chancellor. Andhra University. 
WalUir 

Wish you all success in your endeavour.” 

W, L. Carey, Calcutta :— 

I wish you every success in your opening and continua¬ 
tion of the temple.” 

B. Kobayashi. C/o. The Indo-Japanese Commercial Museum. 
Calcutta »— 

My hearty congratulations on the occasion of the opening 
c«emony of your great monastery, a remarkable monument 
of your untiring exertion for Buddhism.” 

J. Chowdhury. Bar-at-Law, Calcutta i— 

I shall not be present on the occasion physically. I shall 
be wth you in spirit and shall as devoutly wish for the success 
of ^c project for the revival and spread of the Dhamma in 
India, nay amongst mankind as any true follower of the 
Greatest Teacher that the world has ever seen. You will 
have my hearty co-operation with the objects of the Vihara 
and the work in its connection.” 

Prof. J. P, Singhal, Holkar College, Indore i _ 

“I wish the opening of this Vihara to be the inauguration 
of a new era of the humanitarian religion of Lord Buddha. 
My humble study of Buddhist religion and literature is 
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convincung roe day by day that if a lasting harroony is to be 
brought about in the world it will be by a religion which is 
in essence on some similar lines to Buddhism. Let us all 
join in the tribute to that Great Compassionate One who left 
all for giving the world freedom.” 

B. Bote^, Tbeosophlcal Society, Colombo :— 

Our members offer their cordial congratulations on the 
success of your life work in forming a nucleus once more for 
the spread of Buddhism in India.” 

F. J. Ginwala, Karachi t— 

*The opening of the great Vihara is a great historic event 
and there is no doubt that the teaching of our Blessed Lord 
Buddha will surely spread through it. throughout the length 
and breadth of India. 

Our Blessed Lord Buddha s great renunciation hni| 
touched my heart and his teachings have been a source of 
great inspiration to me. This is the lime when India and 
the whole world will profit by his message of peace, Ahimsa 
and Love. The world would be quite a different world if it 
acted upon and accepted whole-heartedly the above great 
message of peace, Ahimsa and Love. May our great Lord’s 
blessings pour in abundance upon our beloved land and may 
India once again take its right place amongst the Nations of 
the world and be really the heart of Asia and the world.” 

James B. Pratt, U. S. America i— 

I truly and deeply rejoice with you on the completion 
of the Vihara at Samath. This is an achievement that marks 
the climax of many years of work but I hope it points even 
more for the future than to the past. At this critical moment 
of her career India needs the message of the Buddha and 
the inspiration of his great personality. But every land and 
every age needs his message of sane reasoimbleness of 
universal good-will of the just weighing of life, values and 
of the supremacy of spiritual things over material. I 
earnestly hope that the opening of the Vihara will mark the 
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begiruiing of an era of more determined effort on the part of 
fiuddhista to bring back to [ndia the greatest of her sons.*' 

Day a HewavHarne, General Secretary London :— 

The members of the London Y. M. B. A. send their 
greetings and thoughts of mettha, to the Buddhists and their 
Friends assembled at the openJnE ceremony of the Muia- 
gandhakuti Vihara at [sipatana/' 

Albert S. Smythei General Secretary^ Theosophical 
Society, Canada ;— 

"Our members wish to congratulate you on the success 
of your great work in India in forming a nucleus once more 
for the spread of the great Buddhist tradition. The crowning 
achievement of opening the splendid Vihara was something 
that we can all rejoice in* The Theosophical Society as you 
know is not committed to any one religion more than 
another, but ia interested in all sincere and genuine efforts 
to understand the truth and mystery of life. None has given 
the world more light on these subjects than our Lord Buddha 
and whether we have been taught to kneel at his shrine or 
at the shrine of another Teacher, we know that the light that 
shines in all of Them is the same light of which you have 
been the light bearer to your time and generatioti and which 
has been the great gift that life has bestowed upon you. 
We. who have received something of the Inspiration which 
H. P. Blavatsky gave to the world are glad to be-able to 
unite with you in gratitude for the opportumdes that have 
been opened to us. Please accept our greedngs, our cordial 
congratulations and very sincere eitpression of our love and 
sympathy with you in your work." 

Dr, Liu Yen Hon, China s— 

”1 have a will to revive Buddhism. I ahall do my best 
in future." 

U* Kyaw Dim, Tbatoti, Burma i— 

Maha Bodhi Society has acquired much credit by having 
the Vihara erected at Samath and by giving all the Buddhiste of 
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world Bood ohaoee to take pert in dolnB the good work 
Many have contributed money and labour toward, the build- 
mg of die Great Vihara and ao they have also acquired much 
Kuaala wh.jJ. the mean, („ Upani*aya Pa«aya) of reaching 
Nirvana I therefore aay very heartily Sadhu. Sadhu. Sadhu I 
for all the good work done by you and all other,. I hope 
that the opemng ceremony will be of great .ucee«, and wiah 
you bJI long lift, prosperity and happiness,” 

LtAma A, Yongden, Tibet i— 

Tibet i. not very far from India. Each whue, number, of 
I'betan pilgrmu come dowu from their high laud to vUil the 
Buddhist sacred place, which are well known to them It is 
most probable that „me of my countrymea. either belonging 
o the bangha or lay men, wiU be present at the openhig of 
die Mulagandhakub Vihiia. They will be weU aware that ihi, 
t, *e place where the Buddha preached hi, fitrt «rmon and 
will be glad to Me a beautiful vihira newly built on that holy 
^t Yet. one may feat that they will not clearly unde»tand 
to whom we are indebted for it, achievement I Had t been 
appy enough to be piesent at the function 1 would have 
explained it at length to them, in Tibetan language. Aa this 
« not p^ible i wish that other, tell them, in detail,, the 
Wory of the famlding of the vihara ao that they can make it 
known all over Tibet a, , good and inapiiing example. 

timve the privilege of being petaonally acquainted with 
he Rev, Dhaimapala. I know that we owe to hi, eflotts. not 
only this vihira, but a vihara at Calcutta, a Buddhist Misiion 
House at Undoti. and many other establishment, meant to 
spread the Buddhist Docb-me in India and in the West 

i hearfly congratulate him. hi, suppcitem and hia eo- 
worker,, for iheu „al and the succesa which haa crowned 
their eff^. | ,haU not fail to tell about it in Tibet, China 
«id m all conntne, which 1 may happen to vi.il again, 

cmiJl- “ lliet Buddhirt, of different 

countrie. are not better acquainted with each other. Mo« 
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Tibetans believe that the Buddhist Doctrine does not exist any 
more m India. And may be that some Southern Buddhists 
think that we Umaa are not true Buddhists because our 
customs differ from theirs or because we wear a robe fitted 
for our cold climate these robes differing, as to their colour 
and shape, from those worn by the Bhikkhus living in warm 

L f ‘ are mere details which do not alter 

the fun^ental principles of the Buddha’s Teaching. Having 
travelled for years in Eastern a. well as in Western countries. 

can testify that all Buddhists to whatsoever sect they belong 
agree completely regarding these fundamental principles. 


We Tibetans include in our canonical collection of Sacred 
N^iptures. the very same suttas. which you read in Pali or 
in :>^knt. about the first sermon that the Buddha preached 

. L- a«M^mbled. We call them the 

^ho ki khor loi do (pronounced Chos kyi kholoi do>-the 
dc^ou,^ on the wheel of the Uw. or the Chos kyi khorlo 
mbtu bskorwai do (pronounced Chiis kyi khorlo rabtu 


“the discourwr on the perfect turning of the wheel of the Uw - 
or by other akin names. 

There exist in Tibet, lines of teachers who are the direct 
.pmtual descendants of the great Buddhist philosophers of the 
Nalanda university. There exist also many hermits who spend 
their whole life m meditation in the solitude, as it has been 
advi^led by the Buddha. It would be beneficial for both 
Southern and Northern Buddhists if the Mulagandhakuti vihSra 
could become a place where the Buddhists from China. Tibet. 
>p^. and also from the West, could meet those from India. 

y on, Burma and Siam so that fraternal intercourse may be 
established between them. 

Theii. a truly efficacious work mjght be sUrted by them 
united, so that the most sacred site of Buddha Giya may 
be rescued and that the Ven’ble Founder of the Maha-Bodhi 
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Sfxnety may have the joy of presiding at Buddha Caya at 
the opening of a majestic vihiia from which the words of the 
Buddha will be spread all over the World. 


THE INAUGURATION OF THE MULAGAHDHAKUTI VIHARA 

A E-DsTOflJc Event. 

(Repori o/ fhe procoerfrnga) 

The eleventh day of Movemher of this year ia pre-eminent 
in the History of Buddhiam—perhaps of the world. It is a 
striking coincidence that the opening of the new great Centre 
of Indian Ouddhtsm should take place on the very date on 
which the European nationfl after an orgy of murder began to 
return to sanity and the great war and lbs horrors ceased. 

Since IMuhammad Ohorl and his fanatical hordes swept 
over India eight hundred ears ago* Holy Isipataira, the site of 
the Founding of the dispensation of Lord Gautama Buddha has 
lain desotute. When the Vcn. Devatnitta Ohammapala visited 
the place forty years ago it was occupied hy pig breedera- 
Now a splendid temple has been built to replace those centres 
of Buddhist hght and learning which were ruthlessly destroyed 
so Long ago* 

The gathering was truly cosmopollian, as was only fitting, 
for Buddhism is the oldest international religion, India 
(specially Chittagong in Bengal) Tibet, Sikkim, Bhutan. Nepal 
Darjeeling, Burma, Ceylon, China, Japan, and Europe were 
all represented. A list of countries and organisations 
represented along with the names of the representatives ts 
givon m the Appendix A, No less than 900 visitors stayed 
at Holy Isrpatana out of which nearly 500 came from overseas. 
For three crowded days, Somoth, the scent of the lonely 
cowherds and the village children was transformed, os if by 
magjc, into a scene of unprecedented enthusiasm and anima- 
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tion. Buddiriste tjf all wearing their national cnatumM 

mingled together in one hand of brotherhood and devotion 
lo the great Master who had promulgated the Saddhamma at 
the very spot 2520 years ago. Yellow robe which had 
vanjehed from the holy place for 6 centin-re* shone forth once 
again with a new effulgence and the scene translated one 
to those glorious days when Buddhism was supreme in India. 

PttESENTATiOIV OF THE SAC31ED ReUCS, 

Tlie Programme commenced at 2-15 P.M. on the J3th of 
November with the presentation of the Holy Rdic by the 
Government of India through the Director General of 
Archaeology at the Samath Museun'i. H- E. Lord Willingdon's 
message was read by the Director of Archaeology and we 
publish it elsewhere. The relics that were presented were 
found by Sir John Marshall in a group of chapels situated lo 
the west of Dharmnrajika Stupa in the Oiir Tope mound at 
Tania. The deposit consisted of a steatite vessc! with silver 
Ware inside and in the vase were an mscrihecl silver scroll and 
a small gold casket containing some minute hone relics. The 
steatite casket and sUvct casket were crushed by a stone slab 
placed over the deposit. The small gold casket in which the 
relics were presented is the original one. The grey stone 
casket in which the gold casket is enclosed U from TaJiila 
and of about the same date as the originnl stone casket. The 
new stiver casket has been specially made In Calcutta at the 
expense of the Government of India. The kharostkl inscrip¬ 
tion on the new silver scroll was first edited by Sir John 
Marshall. It states that in the year 136 on the 15th day of 
Ashada (circa 79 A. D.J the relics of the Lord were established 
by Urasaka* a Bactrian in bis Bodhisalta chapel in the compound 
of Tania for the bestowal of health on the great king Khusana 
in honour of the Buddhas.. Arhats, etc. Mr. Dayaram Sahani. 
Director General of Archseology, in the course of hi# 
speech (the full text of which is published elsewhere} 
sald^ *'The relics are deEnltely described a# relics of the Buddha 
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The fact that they were minute pieces nce<l not surprise for 
the bone rcMca of the Buddha after cremation were first <Iivided 
among eight chiefs of the country and subsequently removed 
from the original stupas built by Asoka. The traditional 
number of the new stupas according to three Buddhist Ulcra- 
lures were 64,000/' 

The holy relic was received from the hands of the 
Director General of Afchmology by the Hon’hle Mr. Justice 
Manmaiha Nath Mukerjl, President of the Mahabodhi Society, 
who on receiving the holy relics addressed the gathering 
thus :— 


Rai Bahadur^ Ladles and Gentlemenr 

To-day is one of the proudest days of my life and it 
will be regarded for ever as a red-letter day in the annuli 
of Buddhism In this country, Samath to-day is on accomr 
plished fact* Forty years ago—I believe it was somewhere 
about tS9I—that our Reverend Dhamiapala took upon 
himself a noble miuion which came to him, as it were m a 
dream* of restoring to Buddhism this holy place which 
Buddhism had lost abont S centuries ago* With bu faith 
as his only guide he strove to atUin the end* With untiring 
energy and mdomitable courage he fought* living the life of 


an Anagariha, and to^lay Samath is no longer a dream but 
a reality* 

To the Government of India and to His Excellency the 
Viceroy are due our grateful thanks for making over to ui 
the precious Relics* wbich are now in our hands* 1 accept 
them on behalf of the Calcutta Mahabodhi Society as its 
President with the greatest pleasure and in all humility, 

Mr, Justice Mukherji then handed over the Holy Relics to 
Mr, Rajah Hewavitamc, one of the trustees of the Ceylon 
Maha Bodhi Society. In the course of a short speech 
Mr. Hewavitamc thanked His Excellency the Viceroy and 
Mr. Dayararu Sohni for the valuable Relics they had presented 
to the [ndian Maha Bodhi Society, A procession was then 
formed to bear the Relics to the Vihara, The procewion 
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started from tKe Museum towards the temple in the order 
regulated by Sard&r Bahadur Laden La, C. B. E.—a retired 
Goverument official of high rank. The order was this 

(1) Two pitchers of water carried by two upaaakas 

(2) FI ag bearers^ 

(3) Nortbem Buddhists and Muaidatu^ 

(4j Ceylonese ladies, 

(5) Burmese ladies, 

(6) Bengali and Hindu ladies. 

(7) Bhikkhus. 

(8) The elephant carrying the Holy Relic casket, 

(9) Bhikkhus. 

(10) Mace-bearers, 

(11) Geyloneae gentlemen. 

(12) Burmese gentlemen. 

(13) Bengali gentlemen. 

{14) School students. 

(15) Horses, 

H. H, the Maharaja of Benares kindly supplied two of his 
elephants for the procession to honour the memory 
of the greatest of the Indian race. The procession traversed 
the distance in a short time and perambulated the Vihara 
three times. The Holy Relic was then received by 
Bra^achari Devapriya Waliainha. Secretary, Mahabodhi 
Sodety, who handed it over to Aggasua Mahasthavira of 
Chittagong, as the eldest bhikkhu present. The Veti. 5ri 
Devamitta Dhammapala, as the one responsible for the 
erection of the Vihara, handed over the key to Ven. L. Sri 
Oharrunananda Nayaka Thera of Ceylon who ceremoniously 
opened the door. He was associated in the ceremony by the 
Ven. K, Ratanasara MaKa Nay aka Thera (Ceylon), Aggamaha- 
pandita U Zatila, (Burma). Aggasara Mahaathavira and Chief 
Lama of Dan'eeling. After the door was opened the Holy 
Relics were taken inside the Vihara. where they were duly 
placed and exhibited to the public for three days. After this 
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riiey were deposited in a vault lindenieath the pedestal of tKc 
image along with numerous preaents of vadouv kinds received 
on the occasion. 


Opening CfeRE^fo^'Y Meeting. 

At 3-45 P, M, a monster public meeting was held, presided 
over by the Ven’ble Sri Ratanaaaia Mabanayaka Thera 
assisted by Bhikkbu Narada. After administering the Patica 
sila and reading of a MangaJavakya by Ven. B. Rewata Thera 
and the singing of a Hindi song by the students of the 
Theosophical Girls" School, the message of Ven. Sri 
DevamiUa DhatnmapaU (which is published elsewhere) was 
read- 

The Hon. Raja Sra Mem Chand*s Welcome Address. 

The Hon'ble Raja Sir Moti Ghand. Chairman of the 
Reception Committee in welcoming the visitors, gave the 
following address : — 

Revered High Priests, Bbikkbus and Friends,™ You have 
honoured me by conferring upon me the proud privilege of 
welcoming, on behalf of the citizens of Beoarea. the pilgrims 
to this holy spot from distant lands on this happy and historic 
occasion. If a deep scholar like Eh. Bhagavan Daa could have 
been persuaded to take the place which I am occupying, he 
would have given you a learned discourse embodying his life- 
long study of the Asiatic religions. 

The East IS said to be the cradle of religions, Betiazes, 
however, is proud of being the meeting-ground of at least two 
great religions of the world, ciz., the Vedlc Religion (popularly 
known as Hinduism), and Buddhism. Here at Samath. Benares 
saw the dawn of a new culture ; here a myal prince became a 
prmce among holy hermito, religious reformers and messengers 
of pe^e, a veritable 'Avatar*. It was here that he proclaimed 
hw i^aion to five disciples and from here there went out 60 
Bhikkhu* to carry his message to the world. Here again several 
centuries after, Asoka built a new city, the ruins of which 



Tenrs which ace*iiTrrnc«lated people of many mtfnnnljtTef; of fhc world. 
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•ii around us. TTjcsc ruins are idorious. WKerc else 
in the world will you find the splendid Lion Gipital ‘with s 
wheel of law on the top or the statue of Buddha in preachiitg 
mudra, one of the finest pieces of purely Indian art? Who 
knows there may still be lyin^ buried under the earth, things 
more beautiful, more inspiring than what have been already 
discovered. Thanks to Rev. Dharmapala. we meet here today 
to witness the opening ceremony of the Vihara that bears the 
name which the cottage in which Lord Buddha lived bore 
2,520 years ago. May ^|iis Vihara remind us that it was this 
holy land which gave birth to this friend of the F>oor. the 
oppressed and the infirm ; who could not sec the sight of an 
old man, a diseased and a dead person even when he was 
being nursed in the lap of luxury ; who renouncing his palace 
lived in the huts and preached the gospel of peace, of Ahimsa, 
which the world needs most at present, when maddening racLil 
and religious strife is the order of the day. May the Hindu 
and the Buddhist remember that ethnically and culturally both 
are the same, owing allegiance to one whose memory both 
cherish with reverence and admiration. 

Friends, in conclusion 1 again accord a hearty welcome to 
you all. especially the High PriesU and Bhikkhus. who have 
taxen the trouble of travellmg long distsuices. in spite of 
inconvenience and discomfort. 1 hope you will all join me in 
thanking Rev. Dharmapala, whose singleness of purpose has 
allowed him to see the dream of his childhood materialised in 
his old age and in wishing him a long life so that before he 
casts off his mortal body he may see Asia united for inter¬ 
national goodwill and the peace of the world. 

This was followed by the reading of the Maha Bodhi 
Society's welcome address and Report (published elsewhere). 

After this speech Mr. Owen. Collector of Benares, delivered 
the present sent by H. E. Sir Malcolm Hailey. Governor of 
U. P. which was a silver Amalaka fruit on a silver plate. 

Next followed a Sandesa (message) from the Buddhists 
of Ceylon which was read by Mr. P. Tudawe Pandita 
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(t) The Ven. 1C. linaratna Maha Thera. 

(i) Revd. Jayadra of China. 

G) Mr, Umrah Chandra Mutstiddi 
(h) Nun Ma Medhavi (Burma). 

(l) Bhikkhu Narad a (Ceylonh 

(m) Revd. D. A. Dhaimachatya (Nepal). 

Pandit Jawahar Lai- NehTU+ Ex-Preaident and the present 
General Secretary of the Indian National Congress who was 
present with his wife and sisters said that the Working 
Committee of the Congress as a token of goodwill would 
present the National Rag to the Vihara. The meeting 
terminated with the presidential address in Pall—delivered by 
Ven’ble Sri Ratnasara Nay aka Thera. An English tranaUtion 
of it 19 given below :— 

It was only yesterday that [ came to know of the full 
programme of this opening ceremony. 

It is my desire to spenk a few words in Pali which 
originated in Magndha and 1 hope my brothers and sisters 
here assembled will approve of it. The sacred Isipatana is 
one of the most important places in Buddhism being the first 
'^here the Lord Buddha, Kavirtg gained Enlightenment 
at Gaya, preached the Dhamma Chakka Sutta—the Law of 
Righteousness—and established the Dhamma in the world. 

Jl seems to us all who have come here to participate in 
the opening ceremony of this Mulagandhafcuti Vihara that 
we still breathe that acrene atmosphere ihal prevailed at the 
time the Buddha preached the First sermon to the five 
Bhilckhus and Gods and Brahmas. 

As you arc all aware the chief founder of this imposing 
Vihara is the Ven. Anagarika Dharmapala, who has now 
donned the yellow robe and has assumed the Pali name 
Sri Devamitta Dhammapala. 

He comes from a distinguished family in Ceylon 
posseosing both might and wealth and equally famous for its 
piety. The welfare of the Buddha Sasana is the chief object 
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m Hu life It u no exaggeration to say that there is no other 
Buddhut in the present day who has sacrificed his life for 
t e e«use of his religion and who is more courageous and 
resolute than our revered DhammapaJa. He worked con- 
tmuoudy for 40 year, to revive Buddhism on the sacred soil 
of India, and the present beautiful Vihara is the result of his 
indefatigable efforts. We are sure that there is no one more 
pleased and happy than he to-day. 


f It C'y'onese and the 

e low Buddhist* of other countries who have helped him in 
this noble undertaking. 


We deem it our great fortune to have been able to be 
pre^nl at this great reUgious ceremony unparalleled in the 
modem history of Buddhi.m. We have no doubt acquired 
much merit which will redound to our happiness. 

Let us all transfer the merits we have thus acquired to 
all be.^ Md sincerely wish that our Kalyana-mitta. The 
Ven. ^ Dharnmapala who was mainly instrumental in 
accomplishing this noble work. surmounHng all obstacles, live 
long to work for the welfare of the Sasana. 


PiRiTH Service. 

Religious chant was kept up during the greater part of 
the night. The Interior of the temple was illuminated with 
innumerable candles and incense slicks equally numerous 
converted the hall into a veritable “scented chamber*' (the 
naine Mulagandhakuli mean* “principal scented chamber**). 
Visitors were simply lost amidst the devotional, ecstatic 
attitude of the lovers and adorers of that majestic penonality 
m whom at least a quarter of the human race takes refuge 
The image in the attitude of preaching had a magical effect 
on everybody. Buddhist or non-Buddhist alike. The entire 

'^^*'*'* • romance the like of which India had not 
•ecn for 000 years. 
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12Ui November. 

On the morning of the 12th November, Buddhist pilgrims 
in several batches visited the Sarnath ruins which were dug 
out of the earth by Major Kittoe during the eighties of the 
last cenhiry. Guides explained the positions of the various 
monasteries that existed once. The stories were heard with 
much reverence by Buddhist women and they were moved 
so much that many of them sobbed while visiting the place. 

Planting of the Bodhi Saplings. 

At 2-45 p.ra., the ceremony of planting the Bodhi saplings 
took place. Our readers are aware that Emperor Asoka’s 
daughter Sanghamitta took a branch of the Bodhi tree (Ficus 
Religiosa) under which Prince Siddhartha Gautama attained 
Enlightenment, to Ceylon when she followed her brother 
Mahinda and planted it at Anuradhapura. That sapling has 
now grown up into a mighty tree and is still to be seen there. 
It is the oldest religious tree in the world. Ven. Dhammapala 
brought three saplings from this to Sarnath to plant them in 
the vicinity of the temple. The ceremony was performed by 
our revered leader, the Ven’ble Sri Devamitta Dhammapala. 
The Ven*ble L. Dhammananda and K. Ratanasara Maha- 
nayaka Theras of Ceylon planted another while Rai Bahadur 
Dayarara Sahni. Director-General of Archasology had the 
honour of planting the other sapling. Ven. Dhammapala was 
deeply moved by this glorious consummation of his long and 
arduous efforts. Despite illness he made a special effort to 
attend every function and one can realise his feelings as he 
reflected that the beginning of a new Buddhist India has now 
been accomplished by him. and that it only remains for others 
to loyally carry’ forward the work which owes to him its 
iiurepdon. Speeches appropriate to the occasion were made 
by Vcn’ble Dhammapala. the Ven Mahatheras and Rai 
Bahadur Dayaram Sahni. All present sprinkled Ganges water 
on the saplings with the earnest wish that even as they grew 
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O'-— - future e,„ ceet I.e 
graceliU shadow over the whole world. 

CONVENTrON. 

At 3-30 P.m , cenventfeu w„ teld under the Cheirman- 

/r 1 “a Surendra Nath Das Gupta, M.A., Ph.D 

Das Gupta* rt" ^^"=*=^51 College, Calcutta. Principal 

Uas Gupta gave a most remarkable anti scholarly address in 

uwls ,!anr of -t. H-duIsm 

many of ita b„l features to the Buddha Dhamma 

Bkiklrr''®s'’k'T'* rv' of Ceylon' 

Bhkfchu Rahula of Benarrrs, M,. Ananta Kumar B^uao/ 

Hagonfi, andil Vldhusefchar Sastri of Santiniketan Kazi 
an Wmda of Sanhmketan. Dr, Vadekar of Poona Mr 

ri^e 7 ;!le,lr ■ Mat 

:sf 

G^rr^rr. Gm^ppe de Lorenzo of Rome, Dr. George 

Beatrice''Lan*'^*"^^ t'l"^' l^arjeeling. Mrs. 

- -.rs* Ah r tLtaLrrthi 

subsequent editions of "The Mahabodhi." 

13 tb November, 
f^ENTS PLACED THE VAULT. 

The morning of the ( 3 th November was reserved for the 
enshnnement of the Holy Relics and the nreaents of i 

teoaived from various places. This‘S Z lne IX 
the direct supervision of the Vener-kl. T n ^ 

Bnddhis, visitor, assembled, The Holy Relies «ere 
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solemnly ensKrined wKile the Blukkhus recited the 

and thus they found a worthy reading place after BOO years 

of neglect. 

At 2-30 P.M. a public meeting waa held under the 
presidency of Mr, B. L Broughton, M-A, (Oxon), Vke- 
Prcflident of the Bridsb hclahabodhi Society assisted by 
Pandit Sheo Naram, The topic for discussion was "The 
Future of Buddhism with opccial reference to revival of 
Buddhisrn in India, The Veti. Sri Dev&mitta Dhammapala 
first addressed the gathering and explained how he had 
laboured single handed for forty years to spread the Dhamma 
in India. Many were the obstacles placed on his way but 
he was now glad that his longed-chcrished desire to see 
Holy Isipatana in Buddhist hands has been fulfilled. In 
conclusion he appealed to the Buddhists of the world to co¬ 
operate with the Maha Bodhi Society to make Holy Isipatana 
worthy of its past history. Rev. Dhammananda Mahanayaka 
Thera gave a highly impressive speech in Pali—which 
Was interpreted by Rev. Ananda. Interesting speeches 
were delivered, by Rev. Rahuia. Brahmachaii Covinda* 
Rev, D. A. Dharmacarya, Messrs. Umes Chandra 
Mutsuddi, Mr, A. K. Barua and Saileswar Choudhuri. 
Ven'ble Dhammapala also tcx>k part in the discussion. 
His words *'1 am presenting Mulagandhakuti Temple to 
India for the common benefit of all" were touching 
At the end, Pt, i^co Narain rose and pointed out that 
Rev. Dhammapala sKould not despair of conversion of many 
persons in India. According to him the real difficulty was 
that the Buddhists of India had no separate code of inherit¬ 
ance, marriage etc. He said that consequently people who 
were ready to embrace Buddhiam found themselves unable 
to do so because they were bound by Hindu Law and had 
to observe it ex Tteceaaffir and that the Indian Buddhists had 
in practice to behave like their Hindu brethren in ceremonies 
and rituals. Mr, Chaudhur! of Chittagong said in reply that 
the Buddhists of Bengal had the same personal Law as the 
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Hmdu, and .ha Indian, who ™lly baiiaved in Bnddhton, 
could cJI .hai^lva. fluddhiata without sacrificing thai, 

L™?k """tins ended with an inspiring speech 

from ,ha chan-a summary of which is givan haiow. 

Vanarabk Blnkthus. Bhikthunis, Upasakas and Upasikas. 
the ranijJy of Buddha here aasembled. 

at Buddhism has a battar survival value than any other 

ha. r"' f'*" 7 °‘W>ib save hi. own bad Karma, ha 

ha. no omnipotent Cod m condemn him capriciously, ha 

fc^ws that if he suffers it is his own doing, if ha only par- 
ha al™ aT* 

A religion .uch as this will especially appeal to the 
porous nation, of tha Wa,t, who have baan taught by 
modern scianca the vastnas. and orderly nUura of rha uLarJ 

Which Buddhism I. fully m accord with Kiance. I will only 
CL Truths are prZi 

y the “pyrence of every man. and th.l to deny the teach- 
ng of die Eighl-fold path is logically to assume the truth of 

AIJ our best tnovemente in the Wtnui' tan J 

Buddhist liBe* such a. the growing nuhl' f V 

assn... a 1-1 .»« kfic growing public fceJjug aEninat cm**! 

sport, like sUg-hunting. Many of onr gatha. «t flT.h ^ 
humMa teaching in most beautiful language. 

Shortly before leaving England 1 was asked by a ladv to 

:r.:r «' •■r-^'«Ut 

Sr a"" ^ 

for g,ote«,uc .hows, and [ related the stoo' from 
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SaiTiyutta Nikaya of the cruel animaJ trainer of Raja^Tia who 
was reborn as a preta. 

Such a reh^on as Buddhismi, which rcinforcea idl the best 
and humanest thought cf the day is bound to win a vast 
number of adherents ia Europe if Eastern Buddlusts only do 
their duty and! help in the propagation of the Dhanuna. 

Buddhists in Asia must not only spread the Dhamma in 
other continents, hut must preserve It at home^ and to do 
this they must keep the rising generation out of the hands 
of the ChrLilian missionary » No parent would send bis child 
where he would catch small pox: at the mission school he 
is likely to catch a much worse malady, an exploded supersti¬ 
tion which will teach him to disregard his compatriots and even 
his parents as lost heathen. If 1 bad a son I would put him 
under a drunken Bhikkhu if such could be found rather than a 
Christian missionary. Buddhists of Asia, do not suffer this 
enormity. Provide your children with Buddhist schools where 

they will receive their birthright, the Dhamma. 

If We turn to India, we find that Buddhism exactly meets 
her needs.. All the great Hindu leaders are opposed to caste 
exclusiveness and untouchahility even as the Buddha was. 

Mahatma Gandhi Is nearly a Buddhist, for he not only 
opposes caste exclusIveneBs^ but teaches non-violence. It is 
marvellous that this one puny man has been able to success¬ 
fully defy all the military strength of the dominant power. It 
is the moat wonderful triumph of Epiritunlity qver brute force 
that modern times have seen and It is a wonder that such a 
thing should be possible in the Knli Age. It is my firm 
opinion that Mahatmaji ifl a BodKisatta. 

No Buddhist can be indifferent to the fate of India, the 
land in w^hlch all the Buddhas take their birth. Buddhism 
in alliance with the noble efforts of leaders like Mahatoiaji 
can wield all India into one nation. 

It is my earnest wish that Samath Vihara, the opening of 
which we are now celebrating, may become a centre from 
where the light of Dhanama may radiate over the whole earth. 
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Gahdem Party, 

At 4 oclock in the afternoon a pleasant garden partv 

tCdt,7" “'“'J “<1 attended by 1 

^th K Tr proceedings came to a close 

L d c arranged by Sardar Bahadnr 

bistor'lcal ■ t d • Darjeeling—who gave an instructive 

atorical introduction which was much appreciated by aU, 

OfimjAiiY Notice, 

Gloom was cast in the visitors' camps at Samath by the 

Bs^^ on‘tk ““p ^^“*Bong. Mr. Kisborilal 

^eVa f N^ber. Mr. Bams was 

faring from influenza and while going to get into a train 

for Kusmara at t^ Samath Statinn. the action of his heart 
pddcnly fmled. His dead body was brought bach to Holy 

Isipatana and cremated on tkc bank of iK.w - ^ 

We j I T ^ ancient moat. 

Sanhh ondoJence to the bereaved famUy. Sabhe 

Exhibition. 

dayslf the cel«‘^d during the three 
Wdicraft! d 

Undermendon'ld TshLu rur“ Jd ^«tTt 

ofrrdh-““ 1 ^ “ 

«oe of the Bodhi aapJing by Emperor A«.k.', daughter 
nghamit^ to &ylon ; si* hundred year, old -Hbetan textile 

Bahidur “Ude" tr At**"' 

^inlly hi, deWatien';, hlUU : p’tumlr*:^; 

Swayamb u Buddha Ch.itya of Nepal-prese" ted by Rev! 
La <; k T"u presented by Mr. 

by H M Ki J I '' 

Budl.^' ^ J- P“«rait of the 

Buddha in meditanon by Mrs. M. J. Silvat an old MS, of 
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Khangyur presented by Rev. Aksaya ; clay images of Buddha 
by the Lucknow School of Art ; some water-colour paintings 
by Mr. Prabhat Niyogi of Dinajpur. 

A special section was allotted to The Mahabodhi—40 
years old Journal of the Mahabodhi Society. The section 
exhibited photos of some of the principal contributors to the 
journal viz.. Dr. Rabindra Nath Tagore, Mrs. Sarala Devi- 
Chaudharani. Sir H. S. Cour. Mr. Sukumar Haidar. Pandit 
Sheo Narain. Mr. S. C. Mookcrjee, Bar-at-Law, Prof. Nicholas 
Roerich. Mr. A. D. jayasundara etc. The Mahabodhi Book 
Agency also opened a stall in the Exhibition and there was 
a brisk sale of many books on Buddhism and photos of 
Buddhist places of pilgrimage. A Buddhist Picture Album 
published by Mr. Ramananda Chatterji of Calcutta also 
attracted much attention in the Book Agency stall. Access 
to the Exhibition was free and there was always a ver>’ large 
number of visitors. On the first day the rtish was so great 
that the exhibition had to be closed down for sometime. 
Mr. Sushil Ch. Khasnabis. of the Mahabodhi Journal, 
assisted by a body of volunteers and boyscouts was in charge 
of the Exhibition. 

Workers. 

The ceremony which was over in three days required 
preparations extending over two months. One who was not 
on the spot all the time cannot realise with what difiiculty 
things had to be arranged. The village of Sarnath is a 
desolate tract of land six miles away from the town of 
Benares. There are no regular and cheap mearrs of transport 
from the town. Inspite of this preliminary difficulty enormous 
arrangements had to be made. Accommodation had to be 
provided for visitors from different lands with different tastes 
and manners. Good and healthy food had to be supplied. 
Preventive measures against tropical epidemics had to be 
taken. A massive pMindal which would accommodate very 
large audiences had to be built. Sufficient space had to be 
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reserved for the cxhibkion of Buddhist arts. Ornamental 
snd decorative work had to be done in a manner worthy 
of the ^nternationar ceremony. Pamphlets had to be printed 

lor drstnhulion. Everything was however found ready in 
time. 

Ven. peyamitta Dhammapala reached Sarnath aboul a 
month before the n«cmony_H«jffor!ng from heart trouble, 
and a number of other ailments. Nevertheless he directed 
everythin* from the sick bed. Faith in the Buddha Dhamm. 

alone had sustained him in Tealisine h|g dream. 

Mr, Devapriya Walisinha, secretary of the Mahabodhi 
Society was on the spot for two months before and worked 
^th untiring zeal for the succftss of tbe ceremony^ 

Pandit Sheo Narain of Lahore arrived early in October 
and rendered great assistance by offering advice and 

encouragement, Mrs. Alma Scnda of Benares greatly helped 
the Society by lending one of her cars. The Maharaja of 
^nares lent the liae of elephantSs mace bearers and others 
for the procession and a large number of tents and other 
articles necessary for the function. We have to express our 
fateful thanks to His Highness. In this connection we 

have to offer our thanks also to Rai Bahadur Lalit 

^han ^n Roy, the Private Secretary to His Highness, 
for h.a inestimable services. He had not only arranged to 
all necessary articles from the Palace and other places 
but also personally supervised the arrangements at the pandal 
at great personal Inconvenience. We are deeply indebted 
to him for the success of the historic event. Maharaja of 
Vizianagram rendered us great help by kindly placing at our 
di^fposal his palatial house near the station and by lending 
various articles from hia palace. Pandit Ram Narayai, Misra 
was ever ready to render us every ateistance. It was mainly 
due to hia efforts that «ich a large number of citizens from 
Benares took interest in the funcUon. We have also to 
mention the services rendered by Messrs. Thakurdas Vakil, 
Kumar Nandalal, Dewan Govind Rao. Sri Prakash, Rai 
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Krishnadaft. Munnalal Go Vila, Rcvd. Sii RaWa, and Pi of, 
Daa Gupta. 

The Hon hie Raja Sir MoU Chand! of Benarea Lmdly 
accepted the Chairrnanehip of the Reception Committee and 
rendered valuable assistance to make the function success- 
fill. Sj. Shiva Prasad Gupta, a leading citizen of Benares, 
fed a large number of hhikkhiis for three days and helped 
the SiKuety in every way. Dr, Jetly, a leading physiciari of 
Benares and Dr* Varma^ District Health Officer did yeoman's 
service. Dr, Jelly was the Secretary of the Reception Com¬ 
mittee and was seen at every stage of preparations. He also 
organised a temporary hospital equipped with medicines and 
medical appliances. The Municipality of Benares supplied 
a large number of sanitary latrines and sweepers. The 
permanent office staff of the Society at Calcutta and Sarnath 
were found quite upto the mark and success of the ceremony 
was largely due to the energy, alertness and Uidustry which 
every member of the staff manife^ed. 

The Benares Hindu University and the local schools and 
colleges of Benares gave the Society a strong body of 
volunteers and boy scouts wbo did splendid work in every 
sphere of the ceremony* Special mention must be made of 
the untiring zeal of Revd. Sasanasiri, the Samaneras and 
Mr, Sen of the International Buddhist Institute, Samath, 
Revds. Sirinivaaa, Saranankara, Mr. Khasnahia, Manager of 
the Maha Bodhi Journal, Sinhalese Students who had 
specially come from Calcutta* Brahmachari T* Wimalananda 
and many others among the visitors who volunteered their 
services. 
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APPENDIX A 
Organisations Represented 


The following couotriH mad orswiiaadoiw were rppie«nte<J 
fli the opening ceremony of th* Mulegandhakuti Viham s 

R^presentatioet^ 

Sancw of CEYLON-Th= Ven, L. Dk.am«n„„d. 

Thera, The Ven. K. Ratenesara Mahanayaka Thera 
Bcddhist Utty of CivuJN-MT. P. Tudawe Pandira Guna- 
wardhana and Mr, Rarasmha Hewavitarile. 

Blikhists of J«-an—R evd. FufH. 

BuWHISTS of BuRMA_5,y,daw U Zatiia Aegamahapandita. 

OF" ^illNAr-^Rcvd- Jny&drtt, 

Bt^X>HlST3 OF CermaNY'—B mhmaclun Govinda. 

BfJ4CAL BuDOMIST AssoaATlON— Rcvd. Silalenkera and Mr. B, R. 
Bftma, B,A, lEdin,)* 

Hindu MaHasabka^Mt. Romananda Chaltoriee. u.*., Editmra 
Modem Review.” 

VlSWABHARATT (Santmikeian LfnivereityM^Mida Vidhuaekhar 
■Sastri, 

Chka^ India Society—D r, Suniti Kumar Chatterjee. D.Utt* 
(Londd wid Prof, U, N. GhoeKd, Ph.D. (Oil.). 

GenE4*AL BuDOHiST AssoaATION—Sirdar Bahadur S. W. Laden 
La. C, B. E., A. DaC 

Lanka Dhahmajhta Sabha—BK ikkhu Narada and Rev. Vajua. 
Buddha Socimr. Bch^ay—Dt. A. L. N«ir and Mr. K«hawe 
Appa Padhye, B.A.. L.L.O. 

ChaTTAGRAM BaLTJDHA SamaGAMA—M r. Ume*h Chandra Mutouddi 
M*A,. a.L. and others, 

Bude^ST AsSOOATTON. CHITTAGONC^Ageamahapandita U 
DKaitimawarua Maha Thera. 

BhaNDARXAR QjUEJfTAL RESEARCH INSTITUTE —Dr, R. D, Vadekar, 
M* A. 

Bhakat Snil MaHAMANDAL— Sm. Serai. Devi ChaudhuranT. 
SiKKHUiESE Buddhist AssoctATtON—Kaa Phagtering. 
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Aj_L-India BlodHIst Confehence—R rvd. D* A, Dharma' 
cKarya, B.A. 

Assam ^DOHLST Cai^lMUNrrY —Sirdar Bahadur Jangbtr Lama. 
M. L. C 

The Burma Buddhjst Mission, Balrampuir—R evd, U. Ahsaya. 
Anagarika Dharmapala Building GDMNtirrE£. Galle—M r. P. 
Tudawe PandJta GunawardKana an d Miss N. K. L. H. 
SandaaUy Dia*. 

TriraTNANKUR SamiTY, Mahamunj—M ahaArhavir Sumarkgala. 

Srf Bharat DhARMA MaHAAIANOAL —Sriman Vidyaranjan Pandit 
Ramesh Datta Paudey and Sfirnati Vidya Devi. 

Arsha Vidya Niketan, Benares— MEm Laura 1. Finch. 

Maha Bcohi Soamr, Balrampuh— Mr. S. P. Sakgat. 

PuNYA Sfti Wardhana SoaETY, Colombo —Mr, B. Don Alaria. 
Kaktala Belkhaine Village Samth—Two prieata and four Uy 
Buddhista. 

DlNAjPUR ZiLLA Sahttya Sabha—P rov at Nath Scti Gupta, 

M.Sc.p BX. 

Union Fcm Buddhist Renaissance in Nepal—S abu Pumaman 
Tuladhar. 

Kali.siponc Nepau BuDDHisr Association—S ri Prasad Upasaka. 
(The list u not complete.)' 


APPENDIX B 

{A Li*t o/ Papers read at and recefi^ed /or the Conoenfion). 

1 , Buddhist Idea] in Religioua Lile by Mr, Anenta Kumar 

Barna, Chittagong. 

2, Buddhism in Modem India by Mr, Phanibhusan Adhikarii 

Benares. 

3, Lord Buddha—the Apostle of Prohibition by Mr, Keshav 

Appa Padhye, Bombay, 

4* Why Lord Buddha came to the worlds by Rev. U 
Kitdina, Benares. 

5. The quintessence of Buddhism by Pandit Vidhusekhar 
Sastri, Sanriniketan. 
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6 . 

9. 


10. 

11. 
12. 

15, 

H, 

15. 

16 . 
17 . 
id. 

19 . 

20 . 
21 . 

21 . 

22 . 

23 . 

24 . 

25 . 

26 . 


Rdigion of Tnith by Bhikkhu U Kitti. Aiokw. 
Bodkisatta fdeal by BJiikkhu .Nfarada. Ceylon. 

'^Indir'* BuddbiBm in India by Bhikkbu Rahula, 

Wiao aibon of Pali Ttipitaka in Davan.ri cha.actar 
by R. D. Vadekar. Poona. 

^ work in Bombay by Dr, A. L. Nair. Bombay. 

M in Ike religion of tko future by 

Mrs. L, J, Finch. Benarea. 

True Religioti by Rev. U KuttkaJasaya. Benatea. 

Sarnatk and Buddblsm by Djr, Indramari. Nepal 

Univeiaily of Tamrdipti by Prof. Pbaniodranuh Baau 
NalandA. 

BuddhUm in Japan by M«. Bealxice Lane Suzuki. M.A., 
Japan. 

Bnddhiam and Modem ThouEbt by Mr. Sukumar Haldai, 
Kancki. 

Tbe World of Buddha in Europe by Giueppe De Lorenzo. 
Rome. 

The Nibbana of Buddha by Dr. George Grimm, 
hjermany. 

Boddham a, a World Reli^on by Mr. J. F. MCeebine. 
London. 

How Buddhiwn waj introduced into SikMm and Dar- 
J«l.ng froo. Tibet by Mr. T. N. Pulger. Darieeliug, 
Buddbwn Mid the Kayaathae by Pt. Ragbuvaia Sa.tri 
A paper by U Saw Hla Pra, Rangoon 

Ceylon. 

buddhiam iniikkim by Kazi Phagtaring. 

"'i'.w'a by Rev. D, A. Dharma- 





Mr. B. L. BriouoHTOM, M.A. {Oxon.) SiJf MoTH;HAiTfl. kc.. c.i.e., 

Chairmfin at [tier .Ird djiy's meeiEiifi. Chairmsn, RMepiion Committee. 












Dr. SuBEND^fA Nath Das Gupta, 
President, Buddhist Ojnvenrion, 










PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS AT THE BUDDHIST CONVENTION 

By Dr. Surkndra Nath Das-Cupta, M.A., Ph.D- (CAi,. & 
Cas'tab) PfliNciPAi,t Govt. IS-akskrit College, Calcutta. 

I td thank you most sincerely Ladies and gfentleiuen 
and Lhe orgnjiiscrs of this world convention of Bnddhtsm for 
the hotiDtu: thtso*^ have done rae in asking^ me to preside on such 
£L unique occasion in the holiest and the mast ancient living 
city of the world, the golden sands of which, have been pun- 
6ed by the footprints and the life work of the Lord Buddha 
and the later Bodhisattvas, Pratyekabuddhas, Arhats and the 
nuiucrous Hindu saints and VoginSp Tirthankaras and the great 
savants who hved and worked here in uubrokeu succession 
from the oldest times. As I loc^ back L fancy I see the 
populous and the prosperous city of Benares when the Brahma- 
datta Hue of kings were reigning or when the Upanishadic 
sages vi'erc roaming over in Kashi in quest of Brahmavidya. 
The Vedic system of worship was established long ago. The 
Hindu people were divided into four castes and the four 
flsrama.*; . The Vcdic system of worship was almost entirely 
ritUEilistic in its character and directed to mundane ends. It 
was more a magic worship (in the scientific use of the term 
magicj in the sense of mystic rites) than theism or polytheism. It 
was believed that if animals were sacrificed and the mautms w^erc 
uttered and all the elaborate ceremonials e^riending over months 
and years were scrupulously observed and perfarmed absolutely 
accurately according to directions laid down iu the Brahmauas, 
then any desired end could be achieved, be it a heavy shower 
of rain for the crops, the birth of a son or the destruction of 
a foe. The emphasis of this ritualistic religion was neither on 
a high elevadon of morals nor on traosccndental spiritualism 
w^hich in a later age was regarded as its essence. A protest 
soon evolved in the Vedic circle itsdf and to it we owe the 
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~mp<MUon of some of the most important monistic and the 
^no^eistic h>mms of the Vedas and the Upanishads and we 
note the cnu^ of the Upanishadists in such phrases as 
pht^ hyete adrfha yajnarupit, nnd yajniga are pasavah. The 
ftmthmental emphasis of the irpanbhadic religion insists 
m the mtmuve grasp of a reahtj- which was at the same time 

if! I”** was the 

Ofrn . *00 Whole of the Upanishads reveals the history 

Or the trenstioji froin the VeHir** c _i • 

uum me veoic rorms of worahip to this hitThor 

t^f spnnnaUty in the ,nest of the sages Xr X h^X 

** through and through with an eshiW 

d^ of joy and ecstasy at the realisation of the beatific Ir^ 

which was not received from outside through the imu a ^ 

" “• ~ Z 

perception of our mmnst self. No ceremonial was necessary 
for tui attainment and no God was to bT^rX, n 
naturally reiealed itself to those true seekers wh 
m h^ and self-controlled in their conduct. **” 

highet caste, ^n^^Te ^e Xifi-‘tX 
by the Brahmin PnX 

content only with Urn compnlso^ /X'T!!: 

mnmittika) performance of certain ritual, Thl “ 

the rehgion of tJie philosophers and the seers fnr i* 

the select few who luTXn .hove XjZ’ ^ <»•>• 

winr*. filial au . ^ mundane concenu and 

tho h* ^ yearning after the achievement of 

relXf^Tte oh^‘ were deemml ft for this high philosophic 

d*^' ^ «< general moraUty cftled sml*a,o,a 

^eTas’^X “«• «•» 

had u f a '“»‘>«»>ent. but yet each cm 

^ d’r^ dune, mid if there was a conflict beft-een the 
^ dun« (va^odia,™,^ morality, the 

widharan. dharme. ,h* caste dinies predominated. Thus for 
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the duties of a kdiattrlya ccuskted primarily ia 
figh ririfT and In giving protection to tliose who nought it at 
any sacri£co. In&tances «re indeed rare where a Brahmin 
had given protection to any other caste at any considerable 
personal sacridee- The Brahmins would indeed sacrifice their 
interests for the Gods as in the case of Dadhichi and they would 
also sacrifice their pleasures and comforts for the attainment 
of a higher spiritaial goal but not generally for any louder caste. 
Whereas in the case of a kfibattriya the puranas are indeed 
full of them. The whole of the Gita is devoted in 
urging Arjuna to follow his caste duties of fighting and not 
to take to the sadharana dharma of ahimsa and Lord Krishna 
^jared no philosophy at his command for this purpose. Thus 
aone of the pre-Buddhistic reUgions of India may be said to 
have been able to formulate a code of ethics and religion that 
was universally and compnfaorily valid for all. There were 
always boxes within boxes, branches and sub-branchcs based 
on the pnodples of scnptitral competence or ddhtlraTthfitftfn, 
Even now though many tens of centuries hove passed, the 
Hindus arc divided and sub-divided into numerons castes and 
even the Brahmins arc so much sub-divided among theinscivea 
that in on orthodox Brahmin Hostel of twenri’^-fivc, six kitchens 
are considered as insufEcient. Though the castes have aH 
undergone a hopeless mixture through the ravages of time, we 
still see inefFectual efforts to re-establish them in their pristine 
predomifiance. The ritualistic codes which expanded in diverse 
ways in diverse provinces and localities under different condi- 
ttODS have again and again been put together and reinterpreted 
by ritualistic teachers, so that tb^ hold on the people may 
not slacken and dry rituolg are even now being offered in a 
wholesale measure as true religion. There is another important 
characteristic of the Vedic and Uponishsdk- religions that they 
are largely individualistic, not only in their scope but also in 
their ends. There was hardly anything tn this ndigion whidi 
in the eye of the present generation would seem to contain 
any nniversol elements for the well-bemg and solace of the 
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at large. Hmnan ntiaary haa aftaa beai. the eauaa 

L th It ia after all the ainnera 

^ the a^erera wha shonid he givea same hope, some peace 

some sahsfaotion. and the religion that would fail to do it toiild’ 
mjss Its priinarjr TOcadom, 

ore»/V™'f the 

^ est and the noblest of all beings on earth, preached his 

relwon in the Ustoric city of Benares in the Deer Park 

TK^ha^r t-tn as 

mg to the legends, on successiye occasions, issuing from the 
palace he was confronted hv a decrepit old man, a dbeased 

^ni lnd*"d-Zr *“a* "’®'* smase- 

enl and distress and realizing the impermanence of earthly 
togs determmed to forsake his home and try, if he could to 
toorer some means to immortaUty, to remove the sufferiogs 

toe Tod yin r t 

u . "“"““K on ordinary course of life at last 

rned absolute and sopreme enlightenment and preached his 
to^on for over forty-hye yeam travelling form to pL: 

poking t^o^h rts successive stages attained nirvana. The 

cMi la succeeding cenhines m India and in nth^r 

zzz^r “* **“ 0 *^-’ 

P hably take yet nmny long yeara before even the materia s 
for such , study can be collected. This religion in thrclrl 
Of rm growth and development spread in the Xor^ “er “1“ 
ma up to the farthest border of north Mongolia on th 

ofi.“^d« -d 

of ^e Pacific islands and Ceylon and in the South-West llo 
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population are BuddHsts. But in the days of Its prosperih’ 
when the grater portiDn of India had been converted into 
Buddliism at least half of the civiiisetl world were protEibly 
Buddhists. 

Nowhere in the history of the world before Lord Buddha 
do we hear of any teacher of religinn ivho was ever filled with 
such an all-absorbing: sympathy and love for the suffering: 
humanity. Few cenhiries after him we hear of wise men in 
Greece, Socrates, Plato and Aristotle, bnt they were only dry 
thinkers and seekers after truth without any inspiring love 
for the suffering multitude. Centuries before the birth of 
Christ Buddliism was preached in Syria and it is not improbable 
that be might have been enkindled by the cardinal feeling of 
Buddhism of sympathy and love, the Maitri and karuna for onr 
fellow-sufferers. But even in him it is more a spirit of godli¬ 
ness than the feeling for humanity that may he regarded as 
the motive spirit. Budrlhism thus transcends all other religions 
bv' the very motive which permeates in and through it. TiliTieii 
in the later day’s, different systems of philosophy were being 
offered as the panacea for all suffering, they only caught the 
catch-word of Buddhism but not the spirit ; for these i^’stems 
of philosophy did not offer one universal food for all humanity. 
They were all wdthtn the pale of Brahminism and philosophic 
emancipation meant practically the emancipation of the highter 
castes. The only schools of thought which rightly absorbed the 
Buddhist feeling of sympathy for sufferers and remterpreted it 
on lines of hygienic and mental well-being were probably the 
Charakcan school of Medicine which regarded tilt preseryatioii 
of a healthy body and a happy mind for all (hita ayu and suXha 
avn) as the aim of all its teacdiinES and the Bhagavnta 
Vaisnavism. 

h'or the first time in Indm Budd hism offered a univ'^^al 
religion based on the eQuality of rights and privileges of all 
mankind. I wish that in these days of communal and minority 
dissensions, LwOrd Buddha had once more appeared with his 
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wi snd pr^ched hi. 

cmbraw hun ^^ll, h,5 apathy an,] Inve and not 

M hin rehKion n mod-va to thmrt a dafKar into his ndghbonr-, 
bosom. Lord Buddha did away with castes and caste privi- 
eses and all kinds of ritualism and preached his reUgiod to 
ma^ of India not by appeaUng to scriptures or super,ti- 
boos, btit by arousine the dormant rationality in man bs- 
personal maenetism, above ell by sympathy and love 

It ts difficult at this distant date to point cnt definitely what 
were the estact word., oi Lord Buddha’s feachinES. They begnii 
to be collected throngh his pupils at least a hundred yearn after 
ffis mafiapuTiaimana. Different tradirionnl records give us 
ercnt accounts of his religion and philosophy and the later 
adherents ^dually developed the anticipations and impKca- 
tmns contained ,n the Bnddhanacaaa and in this nay there 
arose not only the Hinayana [the older Theravnda, the main 
branches of which were !rno«-n from the end centnrv B.C as 

and also idenHfied with rite 
Vffibajyaadms in the Mahahodhivamsa) aud the MabSvena (rhe 
old Matosangh.has who seceded from the Vejiipnttakas at the 

sul r' 

Th.. ^.''Vovahankes, Lokottaravadins, KnfctnUhns. 

Mnsmttyas, Prsjnaptivadiius, Caittikas, Aparasailas, L'ttara. 
sa.Ias and a number of other Yanas) and into a number of other 
schooh, ffinayana of the ThetavSdins developed during the 
end and the first century B.C. into a number of schools such 
_ tte ^unavatas, Dharmaguptikos, blalirasakas Kasyapiyas, 
^nkron^su (also caUed the Santrantikas) and the Vatsiput- 
y« which later on was again split up into Dhaimottariyas, 
Bhatoyaaiyas, Sammitiyos. and Channogarikas. In addiiina 

tagtonidg of the Chnsban era. The Vaihhasikas, who are 

Ut“!fn^ wUeh*''- ® Abhidharma 

Th / which 15 different froin the Abhidharma of the 
Therevadtos, which stiB .:rist in Chines, transla^ Th^ 
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arc (i) JpAnapras thanasas tra of Katyayanipiitra (2) Dbarmas- 
kandha by Sariputtrn (j) Dhatukaya by Puma (4) Prajnaptisastra 
by 2 ^iaggallayana (5) Vijnanakaya by Devaksbema (6) Sangiti- 
paryyaya by Sariputtra (7) Prakaranapada by Vasumitra. In 
addition to these wc have tbe vast literature of tbe Mabayana* 
sutras (called also tbe Vaipulyasutras which developed either 
the Sunyavada or the Vijnunavada doctrines) which started 
probably in the second or the first century B.C. and continued 
to grow till the eighth century A.D. or even later. 

But whatever may have been the different records or the 
interpretations of the teachings of Lord Buddha in the \Tist 
canonical literature excluding the well-known collection of the 
Tripitakas of Sutta, Vinaya and Abhidhonima and the countless 
writings of innumerable commentators and interpreters of 
Buddhistic thought in China. Japan. Burma, Ceylon and India 
and the many philosophical compositions of the Buddhistic faith 
by philosophers who are almost unparallelled in the history of 
human thought for their wisdom and logical analysis, it is 
not difficult to formulate the essential features of the doctrine 
of Lord Buddha as a religions teacher. He argued in tbe mind 
that since disease, old age, and death have to be prevented, 
what is it which not being there these would not be. He 
answered in his mind that if there was no birth there could 
not be disease, old age and death. But what being there, there 
is birth and be argued in his mind that if there was no bhava 
that is karma depending upon (Upadona) ti-^pa and that is a 
grasping and desire, depending in succession upon feeling 
(Vedana) the sense-contact, (sparsa), the sense field, (Sadayatana) 
mind and body (namarupa) consciousness (Vijffana) and the 
Psychological conglomerating forces (sankhara) of another birth 
there could not be the event of the birth in the present life ; and 
those events of the past life again could not be without the deter¬ 
mining cause o( ignorance or Avidya of the third life. Thus tbe 
cause of all our sufferings in the present life is distributed over 
the past twx) lives and so in an infinite regression. There is 
no soul or permanent entity, which suffers transmigration or 
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hves through the experienm as th^i foljo^s of the UpanLshad^ 
believed. When one says ‘'I*', what he docs is that he refers 
cither to all ibe psychological coaglomemtions or elements 
tembined or any one of them and deludes himself that that wa^ 
1 . Just H3 oue could not say that the fragments of the 
lotus belong to the petals, the colour or the poUen, so one could 
not say that the sense-data were ‘*V' or that the feelinj; was 
I or any of the other psychological dements were **V\ There 
is no where to be found in the psychological structure or in the 
psychosis of oiur being any such perniaiient entities that could 
correspond with am-. The forces of our karma actuated 
tj^na Md Avidya produce m successive stages the compTes of 
our mind and the iisychological experience of the moment and 
these change ftoin moment to moment and the otilv difference 
that is produced at death is that they are associated with a 
visibly different body, .^t each moment we are theoretically 
suffering death and new psychokigical elements are orieiuated 
the forces of the past ones. And death Ls onlv visibly 
demonstrated as the destruction of the body and can only then be 
understood by inexperienced minds. Thus there is no entity 
Umt transmigrates but the p^-chological elements pass on in an 
unbroken series till they may be finally disorganised by 
the destruction of and aridya. Since there is no perma¬ 

nent entity or reality, metaphysical discussions art wholly 
unnecessary ; what we perceive in causation is not any tmns- 
forming ground of evolution or any production through collect¬ 
ing conditions, blit simply the fact that there being something, 
some other thing happens, there being tj^ or desire, there b 
a grasping tendency ; there being the grasping tendenev there 
b the ksnmi that produces rebirth. There is no comscioul agent 
any where, causation is thus reduced to a mere phenomenalism 
of luvonahli! antecedents and consequents. This is the great 
Buddhist doctrine of pratitim-samutpada (idirni pratiha idam 
utpadyatej. Buddhism m this sense is anti-metaphysical 
phenomenahsm. The enlightenment of Buddha consists in the 
discovery that tlime la no real agent aud no p^anent Tealitv^ 
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and that our suflerings are procured by the twelve-fold pfaeno- 
menalislit antecedents and consequents spreading ofver three 
lives (trika^d'*) beginmug froln jara-maraiia and gmug back¬ 
wards to avidya through the jmcceisivc links through the 
happening of each one of which each of the others happens 
tn an inhuitc regressiis. 

Kamrta indeed produces rebirth, the length of life and the 
conditiou of happy and imhappy experiences, but it can do so 
only when deeds are performed with co-i^tousness, antipathy 
and infatuation. Deeds performed without covetonsness are 
like a palmyra tree uprooted and pulled ont of the ground mid 
therefore Aurtually non-existent and incapable of producing 
future effects. Karma without tfifiya is incapable of producing 
good or bad fruit. The ceseatioti of sorrow esn therefore only 
happen when the craving of ^5^ entirely cansts. When the 
de^e or the craving has O'lice ceased, the saige becomes an 
Arhat and the deeds that lie might do after that would bear no 
fruit for it is through desire that kajma finds its scope of 
giving fruits, hut yet an Arhat may Uke Moggallana suffer the 
effects of the deeds done by him in some previons birth. We 
ore all intertwdnwl through inside and outside by the tangles of 
desire (ta^jala) and the only way by which these might be 
loosened is by the practice of right discipline (ffla) which 
consists in dcasting from commining all sinful deeds, meditative 
concentratiou (samadlu) and wisdom (pouna). Sila however 
does not only mean the actual non-commission 01 sinfnl deeds 
but those particular volitions and mental states by which a man 
who desists from committiug isniul action maintains himself in 
the right path- It tlierefore not only includes all inner and 
outer negative control, hut it also includes the watchfulneijS 
(sati-samvara) by which one can bring In right and good 
association when using his cognitive senses and the habit o£ 
remaining unperturbed under all conflicting conditiems. By 
proper udherence to mla all our bodily mental and vocal 
octividcs Eire duly sj'^temattsed, organised and stabilised. It is 
only tlieu that the mind becomes fit for methtelive concmitra- 
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from misoj js the 

negative aide ™d ™ the p^tive s^'Z o" “•" 

miiiti by continually habitiinHTn v * l^repajation of the 

frfend, to :ht W ^ 

(fc^ma) to feel han„. at ,he happiness ofaUb ’'T 
itnd to Ignore the defects and <,hi^ “ ^ ^ (otudita) 

-d there h. to rtce 

the fact't^rlt^ve a m!,ch“'™“' i” 

of the positive ^tne oT “■ 

-citp" f wiir:; e^;;'r • 

paramtnitus. There tvas also soother ^ n '°L “^'"1 t* 

ilahayana thought itself tn which the 

forsner Utooght tiat^he „W 

iostruetiona of Buddha aud ^tongly interpreted the 

of a Buddhist wa., t ^ 

whereas the Mahayanisfs aecd JT’ ” aalvatioa. 

salvation but to seek the salvadre f itT"* 
fflao had only a shotT b^ r Tho Hinayana 

and this could be done in" tT " l>‘s own salvatiod 

adherent was .riJTJVZTJZn 

to attain salvation and thU ' ‘rhrvL"oTa Bod^t‘"^« 
Mahayanism thus preached tbp d w nf a Boddhisattva. 

io a mauuer unprecedented in the !dstoo^7h"'’“‘T- 
development of t,'ihiUam and Idealism fcouglTZ 

of Brahmin converts uie associfltjon 

TZlT' ^ ^^S-arde^ral' 

to elaboratine the locnirsai r«rs i- * oJt ot the tendency 

S me logical imphcations of the Rndene^wf.” l 
meualisni. For ii there « ^uddhistic pbeno- 

everything were mere oh ^ ^ ^incnt reality anyT^rhefg 

definable or explainable ex^or^^ ^ 

this is what is called siinya vada “ 

mere pheuomena we need ^ ^'■“ytlnng were 

phenomena as that would be en t. tile cognative 

It is because the different o^h explain experiences 

different school, of Buddhism had .neb an 
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mtimatf relation mnoiijj themselvca that we sonietimea find 
that the Buddhist writers might io the same book follow for 
better elaboration the Sautrantifca view that ndmits the esdstence 
of esiternal objects and then quietly pass over io the other part 
of the book to a fonn of fdeaiism that would denv the existence 
of external things. The conflict of the different schools of 
Buddhism had therefore only a methodological interest as it is 
largely due to a greater or less emphasis on this or that point. 

The various ways in which Buddhism has inffnenced^ 
modified, transformed and revitalised Hindu religion mid 
thought, dogmas and myths, ideals and practices, is too elaborate 
a subject to be tonched upon in a short lecture like this. But it 
may be pointed out that the Hindu systems of philosophy would 
have lost much of their depth, iqtercst and value, if they coxild 
not sssiniilatc much from Buddhism and if the^- were not forced 
to take an independent stand by its side. The Upanisads 
remained largely content with an ecstatic experience without the 
dynamic conceptuahsm that constitute philosophy in our modern 
sense. The V'edic ritualism was to a large qartent magic. The 
Hindu thought could only grow when it came in touch wnth the 
sturdy universal ralioualism of Buddhism through which alone 
the'world-light of reason could flash upon it. In consequence of 
thui. almost all the philosophical sutias of the Hindus may safely 
be admitted as being not only post-Buddhistic but post-Mahaya- 
nic. It is difficult to soy how much of the principal dogmas of 
Hindu philosophy such as the doctrine of karma, the doctrine 
of rebirth, the doctrine of mukti, the doctrine of jivan-mukti 
were current before Buddhism, but it is in Buddhism and Post- 
Buddhistic systems that we find the most compfchensiTe treat¬ 
ment of these ptn-suppositious of Indian philosophy. The eotije 
code of Yoga dbcipline, the doctrine of tjf^^a and vasaoa were 
probably to some extcnl in India in pm-Buddhistiq dme. hut I 
believe it is undeniable that they attained their fullest develop¬ 
ment in the Buddhist Literature. The Hindu thought has eclecti¬ 
cally assimilated them but has not advanced them even by an 
inch, 'fhe whole of Fatanjali^s Voga sutra with its Vylsa-bhasya 
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es not to wt ad, tiling than a Hiiiduisnd vtiaioii of 

BuddbHt Yoga. The essence of Hindnisation consists in the 
aJnnsston of pennanent souls, Isvarn and scriptural anihoritc. 
St almost the whole of the Buddhist tenets is accepted oidv 
with such modifications as to make it consistent with the 
^ni^ion of such permanent entities as are cssenHal for the 
Hindu iKtspeclive nf things. I yield to none in my profound 
respwt for the great teacher Sanhara, but a caielnl analysis 
of Ins writings demonstrates imlisputsbly that he largciy 
borrowed hrs doctrine, his phraseolog,-. his dialectics and his 
meUiod of approach from Buddhism. Er^n his saccidananda 
Brahmavada reveals in it nn echo of the Ttimsika of Vasu- 
iMiidhn. His mam contribution seems to be that where be 

'"T ‘o “"iP'-t-l 

authofifr- of the Upanislmds and he interpreted or inleipreted 
away the U^nishads in order to show that he was giving ns 

of hi^ ■‘"“'’■'y Hpanishads. Kot only Sankara but many 

of hto followers hTce Snharsa. Anandaimina and others who have 
^mrcted ^0 Vedanta into a rational sr stem of philosophv 

Bud^hhf of f^gariuna and other 

Buddhist writers. It .s only the Xyaya whieb tried hard to 

fight hard the Buddhists and those who have read the literature 
nf this phdosnphy know how much nt what may be called 
genuine phdotophy in it has evolved ont of genera.inns of lossle 
he Buddhistic opponents. The Bliakti mtlt of the 
Bha^ratas is indeed an old system but it has assimilated so 

r^hr™ ‘‘ hesitated to include Lord 

Dnddha as ^e of the iocaraations of Visbnn. Most of the 

S“LThe Tdlfr word fo, 

manv of th doouments which preceded them and 

man, of toe myths and stories of the puranas .weal their origin 

deg^eratol “rh“,^ "''en Buddhism 

anrtol r “ -iraywa. the sahajayana 

“hLf of tantrifcism nuuih of the literature of 

translatronTfr f’“ m '"•'etan 

ttoslations. It profoundly influenced toe Tantrildsm of India 
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particularly of BeogaJ and Assam on account of the iutitimtc 
relation wliich then existed at the time of Pala kings, between 
Tibet and those two provinces. 

Buddhism has not only influeziced the religious and 
philosophical literatures, manners, customs, and ideals of 
Hinduism, but it created a great art for the hrst time in India. 
Though other types of art have been created in course of time 
the remains of Buddhist arts in India, Burma, Ceylon, Japan 
and China may hold its own even at the present day with art 
creations in any other country. The insritutions of democmev' 
probably originated for tlie first rime in India in the regulation 
of Buddhistic monastic order. It was the inspiraltou of I.ord 
Buddha’s religion that made a monarch Like Asoka who lived 
the life of a humble begger for the good O'! his subjects. In 
these days of regrettable revDlutionorism and the repression it 
hait called forth it is refreshing to remember the conditions of 
India in Asoka’s time- We do not hear of policing, bnt 
of edicts and pillars of piety scattered thremgh the length 
and breadth of India, where the chief oonceni of the king vras 
to See not merely that the subiects should be law'abiding hut 
that they should be virtuous. His dhatmamahaniattns made it 
their business to see that subjects were dutiful to their parents, 
made gifts to the poor and deserving and practised non-injury 
and mainuined the high standard of purity and character. He 
was not only anxious for his own people, hi* interest not 
only national but it was international. He sent such messages 
to all those kings who were his allies far away from India. 
This is how an ideal govemment, actuated by love and sjunpathy, 
was set up by Asoka. 1 ask you ladies and gentlemen if nn3' 
other religion has produced any such kind in the history of 
the world. 

Time is not yet ripe when a s3*stemalic account of Bud dh i sm 
ran be satisfactorily written and compared with the contribu¬ 
tions of the philosophy of the W'esti, But years ago I took the 
9 
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bold Step at the Fifth International Congress of Philosophy at 
Naples of challenging Benedetto Croce, probably the most 
eminent continental philosopher now living, with a long paper 
in w'hich I tried to prove that the essential portions of his 
phUosophy were anticipated in the philosophy of Dharmottara 
and that where Croce diflFered he was exposed to serious 
contradictions and criticisms. Most of the eminent philosophers 
and orientalists of the world were present in the gathering. 
Croce himself w^s in the chair and the paper was preriously 
circulated to him, but 1 am happy to tell vou that I had no very 
serious opponents to reply to. The contributions of the 
Buddhist thought seem at the same time to be the most andent 
as weU as the most modem ; its theory of causation, its 
relatman. its doctrine of sense-data, its pragmatism, its 
emphasis on raorab. its disbelief in any i^ermanent soul and 
Its unconcern about God and its denial of the validity of scrip¬ 
tures and denial of rituab and its anti-metaphysical character 
and its appeal to experience all tend to establish its superior 
claim to modernity. Theology is fast decaving in Europe 
Russia decked itseU to be godle.ss and it may be hot>od that 
the Buddhist Academy which has been doing such valuable 
work under the guidance of Steherbatsky will gradually 
supersede the Church of Christianity. I know from my personal 
knowledge that Buddhist scholars from Russia sometimes take 
their mspiration in dhyana in Mongolian Monasteries and 
Gninwedcl in Germany practised the kabcakra. On the whole 
the intere.st of European oricntalbls and byraen in Buddhism 


was ne^’er so keen as now. 


The present beautiful edifice at 


Sarnath and the paintings that are to be made on the panel 
walb have been possible through the munificcuce of an American 
dy from Honolulu and the devotion of an Oxford Bhikshu, 
Not one out of the many millious of Hindus have done anything 
^h Its name for the revival and propagation of Buddhistic 
Judies, culture and religion. Even the Pali texts would have 
Ken entirely lost to us if they were not printed and published 
ui Roman character from the Ceylonese and Burmese editions by 
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the efforts of the Pali Text Society of Great Britain and not a 
single manuscript of these was available in India. While Europe 
teams with Sino-Tibetan scholars who are trying to restore 
original Buddhist texts from Chinese and Tibetan sources, not 
even a quarter dozen of such scholars are available in India at 
tl e present day. The number of Indians who have made any 
serious attempt to study the Buddhist texts in Sanskrit and 
Pali can be coimted on the finger’s ends. 

\Vc have seen what Christianity has done for its Teutonic 
anJ Latin disciples even after nineteen hundred years of deve¬ 
lopment. W'e have seen how the fatherhood of God and tlie 
godliness of Christianity have failed in maintaining the normal 
standard of amity and friendship between neighbours, how in 
the name of dharma-yuddha each nation perpetrated on the 
others stich atrocious cruelties which would have undoubtedly 
shocked a Changiz Khan for he had surely no such machinery 
of wholesale devasUtion. Godliness we may very well need 
as an ideal, but before that we must have at least a small dose 
of forbearance and friendship. The last war seems to have set 
some good people thinking in Europe if wars can be avoided. 
There has been a union of intellectuals and the league of nations 
has been started, but the league of nations is bound to be a 
terrible failure if its members are not actuated by the superior 
Buddhist principle of forbearance and friendship for all. Science 
ha< given immense power in tlie hands of the westerners and 
power begets greed, greed begets enmity and enmity begets 
destruction. Power is an elusive demon and if it cannot be 
properly controlled and tamed it is bound to eat up the tamer. 
Only one man in India seems to have been convinced of the 
truth of Buddhism that violence cannot be stopped by violence. 
You have seen ladies and gentlemen what power such a convic¬ 
tion has given to this great man. He in his loin cloth has 
brought about a unification of the masses of India and is tr>'ing 
to dictate his terms to the greatest military power of the world. 
In no other country was such an experiment conducted and with 
so much success. W’e do not know as yet of the ultimate result, 
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but whflt we have seen b sufficient to tonvince us that friend¬ 
ship and non-violence is at least os potent a force tg combat 
agmnst violence ns violence could be. It is in the exact fitness 
of things that the task of unifying India and of brtnjfing about 
her regeneration should be in the hands of a man who is 
inspired by the true idealism of India, But what can one man 
do? Caste against castEj creed against treed, mutual distrust 
and jealousy, provincial bagtriry and hatred are eating away our 
very hearts just as national jealousy and national hatred are 
drying np the fountain head of the life-energy of Europe. The 
ruled look upon the rulers witli distrust and enmity and the 
tnlers do the same tg the ruled. How is this vicious circle to 
end at all. Nahi verena veram hi samyantidha kadacaua^ 
enmity can never cease through enmity. WTjen shall we realise 
tills gulden truth of Btiddhisni? It would be a pity if the 
opening of the Mulagandhakuti Vihara was to be only the event 
of a day to be forgotten to-morrow? lAit ns op this memorable 
occasion invoke the blessings of Lord Buddha upon ns that he 
may shower his mercy on us and w^e may be in^ired by the noble 
example of his life and teachings, bind us together in amity 
and friendship and bring about a regeneratioti and a revival of 
our great culture and propagate the high principles of Buddhism 
to all our feilcw-brethren in the world. ^^Tien the western 
world is building up memorials for encouraging the Idlling of 
human beings and tariff papers are being prepared to take the 
place of costly canon balls., while science is being enslaved for 
robbing the freedom and prosperity of others, let us on this 
memorable occasion build up a memorial of universal love, 
friendship, charity and peace and let us not for a moment 
distrust the qujvcrsal testimony of the ages of the Hindu- 
Buddhistic culture of India, the ripe experience of all sages of 
th-* post—our inviolable inheritiince—the conviction that friend- 
shm and forgiveness, sympathy and charity are the only doors 
through which peace and happiness can come either to a person 
UT to a narfon and the victory will be ours. 



MAHA BODHt SOCIETTS 

WEijCOM£ ADDHEAS and RePOAT 


Rvad on the cx;cra«ion of the coii^ccrirtion and opening ceremony 
of the newly conMintdcd Mulagandhaki^ti Vihara ai Holy 
Itipatana (Sumat/i, Benarea) on NoOomher llth. 

Venerable Sirs and friends^ 

The Maha Bodhi Sciciety through its founder and General 
Secretary, Anagarika Dharmapalat who upon his ordination 
into the Buddhist order in his 67lh year has received the 
name of Sri Devamitta Dhammapala. begs to offer you all, 
individnaily and collectively, its heartiest welcome and 
fraternal greetings and thanks for being present here at a 
considerable pouble and eipcnsc on tins sacred and moment- 
ouB occasion—an occasion which it is hoped will be treasured 
in your memoiy as the davming of a new epoch in the 
History of Indian Renaissance through Buddhismt its vast 
ethico-reUgious llleraturc.^eep philosophy, great culture 
and self sacrificing agency devoted to serve the motherland 
under the spiritual guidance and inspiration and example of 
the worshipful personality of that ^fl^orld-Teacher whorn we 
invoke in adoration as the Blessed One, the Tathagata 
Buddha, who. a* we all know worked out his life's mission 
by rendering 45 years of solid service in Aryavatta in teach¬ 
ing and preaching and conaohdatirig hia World-rcligion 
which, notwithstanding the keen competition of other religious 
sects of a later date, can still daim with appropriate pride 
and satisfaction to be the refuge of a third of humanity. 
He stands as a colossal figure on the cros* roads of this 
sorrow laden and death-strewn world with uplifted hands to 
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^de humanity from savagery, bloodshed and self-destruc¬ 
tion through ignorance, selfish greed and consequential 
carnage to the higher and loftier pathway of enlightenment, 
culture and F«ace through right living, right aspiration and 
practice of righteousness and loving kindness towards all 
mortals and sentient beings leading it to the right goal which 
may be styled as Nirvana, Mukd or Salvation. 

2. Let us pause for one moment and in all humility 
offer to His sacred memory the full measure of our homage 
remembering that it was here at this Holy Isipatana that 
Lord Buddha shortly after his attainment of Buddhahood 
under the Bodhj Tree at Buddha Gaya sojourned on foot 
here and upon discovering that his five disciples who had 
deserted him at Buddha Gaya were here, approached them 
in loving kindness, and surmounting their mistaken prejudices 
against him, made them staunch converts to his own 
enlightened views and laid the foundation of the kingdom 
of righteousness by preaching his first public sermon to them 
and to all who had foregathered here on that memorable 
occasion, it being the full-moon day in the month of Assar 
520 years ago which, as you all know is referred to in our 
Mcred scriptures as the “Dharma Chakra Pravartana** or 
the turning of the wheel of righteousness". On that day 
there was the formation of the first Buddhist Sangha or the 
Buddhist Church. 

3. And it was from here that three months thereafter 
upon the stoppage of Varsa or the rainy season, that is to say, 
in the month of fCartik that Lord Buddha sent out the first 
batch of his missionaries. 60 in number, in different directions 
each travelling alone with this remarkable injunction "Go ye. 
O Bhikkhus, and wander forth for the gain of the many, for 
the welfare of the many, in compassion for the world—for 
the g<^d. for the gain, for the welfare of gods and men. 
Proclaim. O Bhikkhus. the Doctrine glorious, preach ye a 
life of holiness, perfect and pure." 
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4. From such a humble beginning, we know that 
Buddhism rose to be the State religion of India creating, in 
the course of i 200 years of its domination, a cultural India, 
a cultural Asia, the breadth and depth and height of which 
modem savants and research scholars all the world over are 
still unravelling with awe and wonder as to its contribution 
in every branch of human knowledge, literature, art, and 
science—specially that of psychology in which it still excels 
that of Europe and America. 

5. Though vandal hordes have mercilessly despoilt our 
glorious heritage, disrupting and uprooting our famous 
libraries and universities and other centres of culture, we arc 
thankful for what remains in sacred literature and traditions. 
Adverse circumstances and national vicissitudes arise but 
to test and try our sincerity, our zeal, imflagging determination 
and manhood. These must triumph in the end if we be 
honest with ourselves and self-sacrificing enough for the 
common welfare, for the common cause. 

6 . In India the dark epochs of vandalism being over, 
thanks to our British connection we are full of hope of 
reviving Buddhistic Ethics and religious evdture in India once 
more and thereby conferring upon her benighted mass 
population some degree of enlightenment which may be 
helpful to their worldly prosperity and spiritual progress as 
well as instilling into them some love for their own mother¬ 
land so that siren voices and flesh pots not of proverbial 
Egypt but of other sects may not tempt them to be 
denationalised. In nation-building, the rich and the cultural 
must help those that are poor and helpless lest the latter 
should in despair forsake the national fold. We make no 
distinction between our Hindu brethren and ourselves. We 
are sprung from the same Aryan culture of mother India 
and are like her two hands. In this work of nation-building 
in India Hindus must co-operate with us. 

7 . The Temple into which you have just entered should 
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be regarded by you still but an mcomplcte bridge or link 
between tbe glorious Buddhistic epoch and the present age 
remembering that the wide chaam that it seeks to bridge over 
is not less than a period of 9 dark centuries. Before that 
the Holy [sipatana or Righipataiia was by tio means the 
deserted village as you now find it* Between ibe Vertma 
river which used to flow by Isipalana and the stream known 
as the Asi.^ there had riaen up many rich monasteries in the 
bosom of prosperous villages* Benares had been even before 
Lord Buddha s time a seat for the study of the Vedas and 
more famous for manufacturing silk goods which used to be 
exceedingly priled by king Prasetiajit of Sravasti, Lord 
Buddba a friend and follower. 

&. During the last 900 years all vestiges of Buddhism 
here had been wiped out by vandal hordes. The site where 
we are assembled here, there stood Dharma Chakra Vihara 
and close to it there stood another Vihara called Rlshipatana 
or fsipatana Maha Vihara. The ruins of these two Viharns 
remained neglected and uncared for, for centuries till rescued 
by the Archaeological Department of the Government of 
India. What had not been stolen by thieves and robbers 
Were ransacked openly and in a civilised way by the 
Road Engineer of the Public Work* Department. Thus 
forty beautiful Buddha statues came to be utilised as material 
for building the foundation of the Varuna bridge. We 
arc indebted to Cunningham for this piece of informa¬ 
tion, The fitnall remnant of the finds upon excavation of 
the rescued monasteries has been rescued and preserved by 
the Archaeological Department in the museum near by* 

9. The worldTamoua Dhomek Stupa, which devoted 
Buddhist emperors had built and embellished with caie, did 
not escape murilation at the hands of treasure-huntera and 
amateur archaeologists in the latter portion of the 19th 
century* 

I 0. It is meet and 


proper that we should have placed 
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before you A abort account of tbc acquisition of the site on 
which the new Vihara stands with some surplus lands in its 
vicinity, k is not without its romance, though that romance 
relates to a atrenuDUs and unBagginE eBort of forty years and 
a mighty and a hcroie alruggle against adverse and untoward 
circumstances. 

In January 189 L the present General Secretary of the 
Maha fiadhi Society then in his 27th year first visited thts 
sacred site It Was then totally abandoned and used only as 
a kind of conseivaticy ground for the swine rearing famihea 
of the village called Baraipoic. 

In February 1893 he agatn viaited the site With Col. 
Olcott who was then the Director General of the Maha Bodhi 
Society^ The latter entered into negotiations vrith the then 
Commissioner of Benares in the hope of restoring the situ. 
But that official could not give us any kind of information 
save and eicdpt to aay that the surrounding land was owned 
by a Zemindar. 

Since 1893 every effort was made by the Maha Bodhi 
Society to purchase the site. Si* long years went by without 
the least success. In the 7th year, that is to say, in 1 900 the 
Zeminder Bahu Raghnbir Singh could he induced to sell to 
us only 3 bighas of land whereon we caused to be built a 
small Dharmasala for the use of pilgrims. Four yems later 
we were more suecewfuh We weie able to buy another 
ten bigbas to the east of the Dhnrmaaala. In 1904 the 
present Maha Bodhi village Free School was started by the 
General Secretary, 

Twelve^long years went by during which the Govern'- 
ment of India having become conscious of the existence of 
our society and its object of going forward with the Buddhistic 
revival movement in India was generous enough in June 1916 
to offer to our Maba Bodhi Society a relic of Lord Buddha 
provided OUT aodety would undertake to build a suitable 
Vihara at Sarnath for its enshrinement. 

That offer of the GovernTnent of India c*nic to us when 

iO 
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the Great European wai wm jaging. The Arniutice wa* 
proclaimed as we &J1 kfiow on the f Ith November j9|8. 
on this date I 3 yeairs ago. Till then we cotdd only formulate 
schemes for the conatruction of a fiiitahle Vihara. For 
actively undertaking the huildmg operations, we had to wait 
for several years more. It was not before 1923 that the 
Society was able to accumulate and earmark a sum of 
Rs. 30.000/- for that purpose. It wm then estimated that 
B sum of Rs. 60,000/- should be suOicjent to complete the 
shrine which should be erected after the design had been 
approved by the Archaeolo^cal Department. But this 
Vihara has actually cost us over a Lac and thirty thousand 
rupees roughly speaking. Donations received from various 
countries amount to about Rs. 1,00,000/- including the 
donation of Rs, 30,000/- from Mrs. Foster and Ra. 15,000/- 
from the venerable Anagarika Dhaimapala. A complete 
report of the receipts and eipenditure in connection with 
the Vihara work is under preparation and will be issued as 
early as posible. 

It is pertinent to bring to your notice that Rs. 30,000/- 
earmarked as above mentioned was the contTibution from 
that gracious lady Mrs, Mary Elizabeth Foster of Honolulu 
well known for her marvellous benefactions for the further¬ 
ance of the Cause so dear to our hearts, Alas I she is no 
longer in this world to cheer us by her motherly benediction 
on this day when we are about to have the New Vihara 
declared open for public worship. She passed away nl the 
ripe old age of 86 on the 19th December 1930 plunging ua 
in sorrow, ^ 

I I . Tlie ramance of out acquisibon has «o far been but 
partially told:. In 1924 our plan of the new temple was 
approved by the Archaeological Department. Estimate was 
taken, engineers and contractors were engaged. From the 
beginning of 1925 building operattotu commenced. Funds 
were lodged in the Benares Bank, A working committee 
of local and Influendal magnets was formed to supervise 
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the conatmctian. Tke devout European BuddJuat lady Mt^. 
Alma Senda as Sccictary of the Working Committee waa 
undergrudidrig^ m Kolding the Committee Meetings in her 
Louse and pefsonally inspecting ar^d superviging the laying 
of the foundation^, wLicL^ tkanka to her meritorious energies 
and pnsLfnlness made such rapid piogresa that by the month 
of July I 925i AVe had spent no leas than Rs, 1 4^000/- tbereon. 
Needless to say that we were building on our own land 
purchased as above mentioned. We honestly believed that 
to do that nobody else's further permission was necessaLiy, 
In this, as the sequel would show, we were evidently mistaken. 

At the end of July 1925 the builder and contractor 
suddenly found himself restrained by the then Benare£ 
Magistrate and Collector's notice of Inj'unotioD from 
further pro€:eedIng with the works at the instajice of 
the ArchacologicaJ Department for grave arekaeological 
reasons of future excavations if necessary. Such reasons 
Lad never been divulged to us before. This happened 
at a dme when the General Secretary of the MaLa 
Bodhi Society waa away in England with the object of 
establlahing a BnddList Missionary organisation in London. 
TLe local Secretary of the Calcutta Vihaia, Brah mac Lari 
Sri Devapriya W, SinLa was virtually in charge of the a^airs 
of the Society- H. E. the ViccrO'y and the head of the 
ArcKaeolo^cal Department were appealed to for redress. 
The Buddhists in Ceylon were written to. also move in the 
matter. Thereupon in November Dr. C. A. Hcwavitamc, 
the youngest brother of the General Secretary| as the repre^ 
sentative of the Ceylon Buddhists ran up from Ceylon to 
Benares, inspected the building works here which had been 
stopped as mentioned above and upon discoveiing that Sir 
John Marshall, the then Director General of the Archaeologi¬ 
cal Department was out on business of inspecting the excava¬ 
tions at Taxila, he lost no time m proceeding thither for an 
interview, which we must say to the eternal credit of that 
highly distinguished official who had shed a lustre on the 
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kigh position he worthily held as the Director General was 
eminently in favour of the Buddhists, a satisfactory and an 
honourable compromise was arrived at whereby we were 
to get a new site for building our Vihara and that we should 
be compensated for the loss we had suffered. 

13. To get the full benefit of that compromise, to have 
the new site chosen, to arrive at an agreed sum as regards 
the compensation it took nearly a year before things were 

made smooth for us to proceed once more with our buildinir 
of the Vihara. 

To be ex^t. let us here quote a few passages from our 
“Maha Bodhi”—journal of September I 926 and from pages 
450. 451 and partly page 452.~* Confirming the above- 
compromise, a telegram was received early last month from 
^he Archaeological Department offering a new site to build 
the proposed Vihara and a sum not exceeding Rs. 10.000/- 
as compensation for expenses incurred in the work already 
done. The-reason for the prohibition to build on the first 
site was because it was on an area reserved for Archaeological 
purposes although the land itself belonged to Maha Bodhi 
Society.** 

On receipt of the telegram from India Dr. Hewavitarane 
left his home at Colombo on the 1st of September 1926 for 
Sarnath. Benares where the Doctor accompanied by Sri 
Devapriya W. Sinha met the Deputy Director General of 
Archaeology. Rai Bahadur Daya Ram Sahni at Sarnath. 
During the part of the conversation the Commissioner of 
Benares as well as the Collector were present. The site 
selected lay some six hundred yards due east off the Dhamek 
Stupa. In addition to th'is. the Archaeological Department 
agreed to set apart for Buddhist purposes a land nearly 
20 bighas in extent for being laid out as a park annexed to 
the Vihara—the park to be planted with trees held sacred 
in Buddhism, As the ancient precincts were known as 
Mrigadaya (Deer Park), it was Sir John Marshall*, intention 
to have some deer in the park. To the «>uth of the park on 
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the land belonging to the Society would be built Sangharamas 
and Avasas and lecture Halla. The land thus available for 
Buddhist purpose would be about 25 bighas. 

The accounts were gone through of the expenses incurred 
on the old building and the sum of Rs. 10,000 was 
sanctioned. 

A press representative who interviewed Dr. Hewavitame 
on return, learnt that the attitude taken by the Archaeological 
Department was sympathetic and generous. “It might be 
called a historic gesture, where the purposes of Archaeology 
was made sub-servient to the religious aspirations of the 
Buddhists" added Dr. Hewavitame. "An agreement was 
entered into by the Deputy Director General subject to the 
confirmation of the ofiicial Director-General, by which a free 
grant will be made of the site to the Buddhists and the park 
will be conserved and maintaii»ed by the department of 
Archaeology. Thereafter Dr. Hewavitame received a telegram 
from the Director General which reads as follows "1 
approve agreement made between you. Mr. Waiisinha and 
Deputy Director General of Archaeology regarding new site 
for Buddhist Vihata at Sarnath. Copy of agreement follows." 
Thereupon Dr. Hewavitame remarked : "The Imperial 
Government who have confirmed the sympathetic attitude 
of Sir John Marshall have done the greatest service to the 
Buddhists of the whole of Asia, in viewing this question in 
a broadminded and moat statesmanlike and generous spirit 
which will evoke their undying gratitude." 

14. Before concluding, it is necessary to touch upon two 
more topics which should be done as briefly as possible, lest 
this lengthy address should tire your patience. 

The first topic is that when Lord Buddha lay dying he 
enjoined on all followers to treat the following four sites as 
consecrated viz., (i) His birth-place at Lumbini. (2) The 
site at Buddha Gaya where He obtairred the Anuttara Samma 
Santbodhi namely Buddhahood, (3) This site at Idpatana 
where He proclaimed the Anuttara Dharma Chakra or in 
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other firat propounded Ki» world-ieljgion and (4) TTie 

*ite at Kuunara where He d.ied> 

TW second topic is a more aerioua one and re^pdres your 
nirnd and hwt to respond in aympathy with our dream, oui 
^ion of things as it should be in India. It is loftier far than 
the lofty tower of the Temple we have built. What is ours 
now is going to be yonts for ever in the next succeeding 
minute. It wll belong to the Indian Nation for ever with 
Lord Buddha a statue in preaching attitude as a token as an 
emblem for guiding us and the generations that will come 
after us. Will you, the present representatives of the Indian 
nation be content to leave that Temple with its sacred 
Ueaaures nude and bare without a back'ground? What can 
be the proper background for doing honour to the memory 
of the greatest, the loftiest, the holiest of human beings 
whose ethico-psychic religion has made His motherland a 
Holy land for pilgrims from all the world over? U is a 
natioW question and should be answered upon deep deli¬ 
beration and forethought and whatever the nation's decision 
be on that point that should be given efiect to. Lord Buddha 
always kept in view the lasting good of the many. On this 
point let the nation s decision be such as it may go on 
conferring cultural benefit to India generation after genera¬ 
tion like a perennial fertilizing stream. In its deliberation of 
this important question the nation should bear in mind the 
following three points I f If The vast Buddhistic scriptures 
which exist in Pali have been only partially translated into 
English and other European languages, save and except that 
^ammapada and Jalakas have been translated Into Bengali, 
^e whole of the Tripitaka like the Ramayana, the Maha- 
bharata should be rendered Into all the different vernaculars 
of the country and made acceasSble to the non-English- 
knowing public in India. ^2) There exist innumerable works 
which are deposited in the various libraries of Nepal, Tibet. 
China and Japan. We should not only gather together the 
lost Ltcratuie of India from the arcldves of BuddHtst libraries 
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of otter countries bul also try to bring to a focus Buddhista 
of various nationalities wto could explain the texts found in 
their countries. In that way alone it is passible to find out 
what wonderful contribution Buddbisni has made-—nay India 
has made to human culture and civilisariort. (3Hn darkest 
India of the Twentieth century where only 6% of her teeming 
population b literate the training, education and organisation 
of self-sacrificing BrahmacKarj missionaries for going forth 
into villages to preach the sublime truths of Lord Buddha's 
reasoned religion cannot be neglected. 

We have deeply deliberated upon the matter and we 
believe that om proposal for the establishment of a properly 
ecjmpped Buddhist University or at least a Research College 
with students* quarters and Library should be the proper 
background for an mstjtutlon such as this. We believe that 
idea should give as much gratification to the educated com¬ 
munity of India as to the Buddhists from the four quarters 
of the world. The costs of such an imdertaking may range 
from 5 lakhs to no more than 50 lakhs. But fo'r India's 
ultimate uplift no cost can be too heavy which the Nation 
can not bear. As the nucleus of a future Ethico-Psychological 
College we have established the Samaneia Training school 
at this holy spot. Thanks to out esteemed co-worfccr, Rai 
Bahadur Pandit Sheo Narain, we have been able to establish 
a Library. We beg to convey our heartiest thanks to all 
workers who have helped us. 

Our grateful thanks are due to Rai Saheb Hart Chand 
who supervised the building of the temple, prepared the 
eatimate of coat and aasiated the contractor in various ways 
free of charge. This honorary work, a labour of love, saved 
our society conriderable money. We have also to thank the 
contractor Lila Munna Ljil Govila for the careful manner In 
which he executed the work folio wing the plan with great 
precLBion. 

We arc indebted to the Principal Jaipur School of Art 
for enabling us to utilize the service of an Indian sculptor 
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named GuUb Chand BrahniBin. This sculptor Kaa succeeded 
remarkably well m producmH an enlarged repKca of a preach¬ 
ing Buddha vrhith is in the Museum. We are also indebted 
to Mti. Asit i^uraar H&Jdar for hts kindly securing for us the 
cKpert advice of Mr, Roy Ghowdhury of Lucknow Art School. 
Mr. Chowdhury gave ditcctiona for retouching the image so 
as to bring it nearest to the above mentioned image. 

offer our thanks to Mr+ Sri Prakash for acting as our 
honorary treasurer for some time. We also thank Mrs. 
Senda for the loan of a motor car which proved very 
handy and aenficeabJe, She has been throughout very helpful 
in connection with this work. We have also to recognise 
the valuable services rendered to the Society by Mr. P. P, 
Sriwardhana while at Calcutta. The editorship of iKc Journal 
wap part of his duties and he devoted much time in looking 
®f^r the building of the temple at Samath. 

Let it be mentioned that the Society is coriBtructing a 
building for a library which ia nearing completion, and we 
propose to build more structures e.g. a guest house, a dis¬ 
pensary' and a school building. 

Wd most heartily offer our thanks to His Highness the 
Maharaja Bahadur of Benares and his worthy secretary Rai 
Bahadur Lalit ^Kari Sen Roy, Raja Sir Mod Chand. Kumar 
Nandlal, B, Shiva Prasad Gupta, Pt. Ram Narayan Misra, 
Babu Thakurdos Vakil and Dt, Jelly and many other friends for 
their leaving no stone unturned for making oui festival a 
success. They remanded to every reqiii«idon of ours with a 
truly brotherly spirit. 

We have also to thank the authorities of the District 
Board. Benares, and'the Municipality for thejr assistance in 
various ways. 

Lastly we beg to invoke the blessings of Lord Buddha 
upori oil of you. May yoa all be happy. 
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THE QUINTESSENCE OF BUDDHISM 

BV ViDHUSHKKHAHA BHATTACHARYA 

In the Vinaya Pitaka (Mahavagga 1. ii) the Blessed One 
is said to have once addressed the Bhikkhus thus: 

"I am delivered, O Bhikkhus, from all fetters, human and 
divine. You, O Bhikkhus, are also delivered from all fetters, 
human and di\'ine. Go ye now, O Bhikkhus, and wander, for 
the gain of the many, for the welfare of the many, out of 
compassion for the world, for the good, for the gain, and for 
the welfare of gods and men. Let not two of you go the 
same way. Preach, O Bhikkhus, the doctrine which is glorious 
in the beginning, glorious in the middle, glorious at the end, 
in the spirit and in the letter ; proclaim a consummate, perfect, 
and pure life of holiness.”* 

And it is a well-known fact, as evident also from subse¬ 
quent history, that from that time onwards the Bhikkhus acted 
upon the instruction given to them while wandering in different 
countries, far and near, in different directions. .\nd the result 
was that Buddhism crossed the limits of the land of its birth, 
havnng spread from South Siberia and Manchuria in the North 
to Indonesia in the South, and from the border lands of Persia 
in the West to China and Japan in the East. 

Now the question is c WTiat does the doctrine (dharma) 
of the Blessed one consist in — that could attract the men in so 
many lands? The religion that can be appredated by average 
people must be of such a nature as can easily be understood. 
But is the fundamental doctrine of the Blessed One so easy to 
comprehend ? WTiat is it that He realized and preached to his 
disciples. The answer is to be found in the dialogue between 
SSriputra (Saripntta) and A^\*aiit f.Assaji) as described in the 

1 The traniilatkHi is by Rhya Davids (SJ.E.). In other placxs also 
the tranalation is nsed sometimes with little modififalicm or para- 
phrastnjr. The case is the same with trsnaUied by 

Cecil Kendall and W. H. D. Rooae 

n 
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Vinaya (Mahivagga, 1. ,j). For cosy reference the episode 
niay briefly be recounted here ; 

Before becomiHE the d^iples of ihe Rltssed One Siiripntra 
end Mai,dEafv5ynna fMoEgellhna), two yoong BrShmepes were 
leading a rehgio.B Ufe under n wandering (parivrajatn) ascetie, 
. anjaya. Now one day Simpntra happened to see ASvajit who 
had entered the rity of Rajagrha for alms. Seeing his 
coontenai.ee Sariputra thought that Asyajit might have been 
an Arhat, or might hove entered the path of Arhatship. 
MTiputra approached and said to him : 

-Yonr connlenanc^, friend, is scrnie. yoi,r complexion is 
pure and bright. Jn whose name, friend, have yon retired 

from the world? Who Ls ymir teacher? Whose doctrine do 
you profess?” 

When Asvajit replied to the efiect that it was the great 
Sramapa Sakyapiitra in whose name he retired from the world 

and ,t was his doctrine that he was professing, Sariputra put 
tbe following quesdoD : 

‘^hat is the doctrine, Sir. which ymir teacher holds and 
preaches to yon ?” 

A^ajit said that he was a young disdple having received 
he ^dinatton but recently, so he could ant explain to him 

the doctrine in detail, but he w^„ld tell him in short what it 
meant. 

von t"" W ^ 

to acquaint me with the spirit of the 
doctnne. ^Tiy do you make so much of the letter?” 

eaUiS ” *”" f>''"winE 

■ Hinay^na and 

ye dhamma hetnppabhava tcsaip hetuip tathagato aha I 
tesaip ca yo nirodho evarpvadi mahasamapo^ J | 


"Tbe SunAkrit Tursiom it pg folkwa;— ^ ^ 

c* yo ajr&db evaipvllrfr I' 
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'Of all objects which proceed from a cause, the Tathagata 
has explained the cause, and he has explained their cessation 
as w’elL This is the doctrine of the great Sramapa.' 

This doctrine is nothing but the doctrine of jTwelve- 
membered Cause of Existence (dvadasan/ia ntdana), or the 
Internal Dependent Origination (adhyaimika praiUyasamutpdda), 
It shows the gradual origination of the whole mass of suffer¬ 
ing (duljkhaskandha), the starting-point of which is ignorance 
(avtdyd)f and the cessation of the whole mass of suffering from 
the cessation of its fundamental cause, ignorance.^ This was 
realized by the Blessed One just after he had become a 
Sambuddha 'perfectly enlightened."* 

Is this doctrine easy to understand? Let us remember 
what the Blessed One himself is said to have thought over the 
matter in both of the schools, Hinayana and Mahayana. 

Then in the mind of the Blessed One, who was alone 
and had retired into solitude, the following thought arose: "I 
have r^nctrated this doctrine which is profound (gambfttra), 
difficult to perceive and understand (durdarsa and duranubodha), 
tranquil (idnta) and exalted (j>rantfa), which is unattainable 
by reasoning (atarkdvacara) , obstruse (nipuna), and intelligible 
(only) to the wise (^ap^itavtfdaiilya). These people, on the 
other hand, are given to desire, delighting in desire. To these 
people, therefore, who are given to desire (dlaydrdma),^ intent 
upon desire, delighting in desire, the Law of Causality and 
Dependent Origination will be a matter difficult to understand ; 
most difficult for them to understand will be also the extinction 
of all sarfiskdras, the getting rid of all substrata (of existence), 

i (a) avidvApratyay&b saipskArftb, Mupskarapnityayaip vijflAnAm...evain 
osya kevalasya mahato dabkhaakandhasya laiitadayo hhavati. 

(k) avidyAyAin aaatyAm saipskArft na l>havantL..eTani asya keralasya 
mahato ftnbkh*»ltanmij<yn nirodbo bhavati. 

4 Mahdvaggu I. i; LaUtavist4tra, XXn (ed. Lelmatm, pp. >t 6 fi.). 

5 On the meaning ti this word see L^ri : 'Antonr d* Aivagbofa* in 
JA, 1999, pp. 281 ft. 
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the dMtniction of desire, the absence of pateion, cessation 
Nirvana. Now if 1 proclaim the doctrine and other meu are 
not able to linderstand itiy preaching, there would resolt that 
wean dess and annoyance to me." 

However* as the legend goes on, on the assurance given 
by Brahma that there would be some people capable of ntider- 
standing the doctrine, the Blessed One opened "the door of 
immortality" fantjr^adrara). 

Such the nature of the doctrine according to its 

preacher Umsell cau one ever rightly think that the average 
people in those lands and spedatly in that age were able to 
grasp It thoroughly? Or is it thinkable that the grand and 
profound philosophy with its various branches sr.ringing up 
from It was fully understood by the people and their'intense 
love for n made them adherents to it? WTmt is it, then in 
the dharma of the Buddha that was attractive to them even 
m a ™„ntry like Tibet where there had hardlv been any 
education worth mentioning before Buddhism was introduced? 

I thruk It is the path that the Blessed One found out for 
the complete esdocHon of the mass of suffering-tie path 
which leads to insight, which leads to wisdom, which conduces 
o calm, to knowledge, to samhodhi, to nirvapa, and which 
fini Its fullest ekpression in the life of a Bodhisattva the 
cm diment of the true and perfect practice of what the Buddha 
preached to his disdples throughout his life, for the cessation 
of the suffering of the world. Let us therefore mate on attempt 
to tindersfand the ideal life of a Bodhisattva and consider it there 
is anything more excellent, more ennobling and more attractive 
than this in the whole range of Buddhism in its pracHcal aspect 
With regard to the good of the universe, 

WTmt are we to understaad by the word Sodhimttva? 
Bodhisattva IS oae who is aspirant to hodAi .supreme 
knowledge, s One desirous of attainmen t of bodAi, or bccmn- 
I i,i khala f»d1ii=attrab.-KaaJydwat,Jla»Aaro 
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(nj? a Buddha. The state pf u fiodhisattva is nathidR but the 
stage of discipline prepnmtofr to the attainuient of which 

one must go through before becoming s Buddha. Without 
being a Bodhisatlvu none can become a Buddbii. The Blessed 
One also had to pass through this stage before he became a 
Buddha. It may be noted that everyone passing through this 
stage can attain to Buddha-hood^ just as in Vedanta one knowing 
Brahman becomes Brahman iBra/iutaiiid bmhtmiva bhaTSat0. 

The first and most important thing to he noted in the 
life of a BodMsatttft is hhs irfahJmailfT and njafui*a.rwnJ- 
What is iKffitirif and what Is The answer is given by 

those to whom the idefli of a Bodhisattva wa.s revealed. 
Jlfaifn isj. they say^ that love for all living bdngs which 
a mother feels towards her only one and yeiy dear wn.’^ 
And the thought of, ot intention for the deliverance of 
all the sentient beings fallen into the unfathomable and 
unbounded ocean of the jaTpjdTfl is called JfearuKa.® And what 
are the Boddhisattva's and mffiiafcuTH.nfl? \Ve read 

In the scripture : The love which prompts the Boddhisattva to 
offer his body and life and all the roots of good to all living 
beings without any expectation for return is his tujihJmiiiirT. 
And that compassion with which the Bodhisattva desires 
cnlightcument first not for himself, but for others is called 

On bodAtt see ttie last named wnrk, p. : bodhir baddliatvain earTA-r 
varaoaproIsa^St BarrMdharTtiBJii^fsvflbliSTavqKfiiiiHli. P. : bodhir 

bnddhatvoin ek4neka3vahhavavlTittain ajiotpaunAnimddhjiin iLduceiiEdam 
aiAsvntam sarrapra pancamtirntnlttBiu ika4aprati?Ani»ip dbami&kiyjlkbyjjLtii 
p4iraiii&.rLhatattvam ncrate, etad cvh ra prajTiApAraniit£'4fliii ai£&>talliBi&- 
bliCltakoti'dha-nn^idhJlti'ivi-iflbdreiifl saiRTftitii np^dfiyShbidhlyate. 

T sarr-Bsatt^esu atrjayrtalTitatliapntraJtasnrhnlflktai?! ; iagadekaputtB.- 
preinaUk^ai^il nuitri^ sarrasaltve^T ekapctnpmmialakQaQil; hhuukho- 
pa-saipMr&tafii.—iSditliiififlmdld, GOS, part I. pp- j7, 36, 17^* Wg* 

dharAmity ftlayah; dnhkbAd dDhthahetob tiiaDiaddbar^alak^^A kimioA- 
Op. Cit., pp. 5J, 138. 

? sabbntlr Iba. kataink bodhisattvdnkni maMmaitti. Iha. Vnt 
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The prince of KapUavism. Siddhartha. when he was a 
B^ttva, «^d to have l»en extremely moved with not his 
^m^ertng. but of the world, for such strong wm, his maiirl 
Md iaruyg Havmg, therefore, a heart full of great Ine and 

>“<>wing the miserics'^sorrows “d 

suffenn^ of the world, a Bodhisattva desires his happiness 

arising from the extinction of all nf tkAm j 

himself • ot aii of them and communes with 

W'hen pain and fear are not pleasant to me as well as to 

others thM what difference has my self that I should preserve 
myself and not others ^ cserve 

Thinking thus a Boddhisattva in order to make an end of 
pun and achieve the last point of joy, both for himself and all 
hiMg beings of the world, makes his faith firm and fixes his 
mmd firmly on enlightenment (bodh$V^ praying: 

"May I become a Buddha to effect the good and happiness 
of all sennit beings, and to make an end of aU kinds of 
suffenngs of them !”U -By this good action of mine may I 
become ere long a Buddha, so that tor the good of the universe 
My preach the truth (dharma) delivering thereby all living 
beings now subjected to the various kinds of suffering!*’^ 

Ujrsjivitaiii ca san aknlalamnUn cm sanraram UnAip niryiUkiinti na cm 

pratiklraip klAksanti, Aha. katamA bodhiaattvAnAip 

pfl^aUraip sattvAnAiii bodhim icchanti nAunana iti.— KatnaAa/aiAlra 
Stkfdsamtucaya, p, 146. 

u> YadAnuanah pare^ ca bhayup duskhaip ca na priyam I 
TadAtmanah ko vileso yat taip rak«Ami nctaram || 

SikfAsamuL-caya. i (p. 4). 

uduskhAntaip kartnkAmrna ankhAnUqi gammn icchtA 1 
fmddhAmalaip drdhfkrtya bodhaa kAryA matir drdhA JJ 

« Ca) Buddho bhaveyaip sairaaattvaaukhaaampAdanA^ ’ fP- »)• 
wt. -BodhicttrYavatarataUfika. p. 87. 

Uimcna cAluun knaalexu kannapA 
btUTcya buddho na arena bake | 
oeA^ya dharmaip jagato hitAya 
o»ooeya aattvAn bhoabkhaptditAn || 

Op. Cit. p. 9." 
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Undoubtedly he wants the cessation of suffering, nirvapa, 
hnt first not for himself, but for others. Until ever>’ living 
being is delivered he does not desire his own deliverance. He 
wants not only to cross the ocean of existence himself, hnt also 
wants to make others cross it (tirnas tdrayeyam). Extremely 
difficult is the walk of a Bodhisattva (bodhisattrafarx'd), yet 
he dares to bear the vokc of the salvation of afflicted mankind. 
He takes the vow and resolves that so long as there is no end 
of birth he would observe the practices of a BodhisatU’a for 
the well-being of all creattires. He invites the w'orld in order 
to deliver it from its poverty.'^ He does not want to gain his 
enlightenment hurriedly but would wait until the last end of 
the saipsara even for the sake of only one living being.^ And 
when he once takes the vow he would on no account give it 
up. He must respect truth. Banishment to the Preta-world 
is, we hear, punishment for one who resolves to give even 
some trifle, but does not do so ; and to hell for one who 
refiTses what is promi.sed. How much more, then, when one 
promises the highest weal to all the world and then docs not 
carrv it out.*® Tt is his falsehood, and just as a king or a 
minister of a king having summoned all the town-folk udth 
an inxdtation for a feast on the morrow, mav then become 
negligent and not produce the food and drink, and break the 
faith with the whole body of the people.*^ 


bus are the duties of a Bodhisattva which can 



hardly be performed bv one. Hence he attempts to understand 
their vital points (marmasthdna)^ And what are those vital 
points? Sacrifice of all that is in one’s possession,—one’s 
person, enioyments, and the merit throughout all times. And 


H nimantraye jagat aanrai|i 
dtridrytn mocrtlsmt tat | 

U nihaift traritarBpena bodhiin prftptnm fhotsahe } 
parftntakotiin «ithisTflini Aattrarralkayva klranlt |) 

U annttaram artham akhila.«ya jagatah pratiififtya. 
tf Soddharmasmrtymf>dsiMnasmrir quoted in p. t>. 
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what is the object of this sacrifice? The good of all firing 
lieings. And for the same purpose he understands also bow 
to protect those things. For it is for the enjo>Tncnt of all 
beings that one s person and all lieside are sacrificed j now if 
they are not protected how can they be enjoyed, and what gift 
is given if it is not enjoyed? Therefore he protects them. He 
also knows how to purify his person, for it becomes enjoyable 
only when it is purified. Just like a crop covered with weeds 
a Bodhisattva can never grow up if he is choked with evil 
passions.^* 

Indeed for a Bodhisattva there is no sphere of success 
(siddki-ksetra) other than the sentient beings oil success of 
his fife being dependent only on his service to them. So they 
wc regarded by him as cintama^is *thonght-geras’** or 
bhadtagh^iu ‘vase of fortune'? or }tarfux 4 henus ‘wishing cows’ 
and they are served by him as gurus and devatas.^ 

He is to worship the Tathagatas, and he thinks, that can 
be done only by becoming a servant of the world. Hence he 
says; “In order to worship the Tathagatas I undertake the 
duties of a serxant of the world. Let the multitude of the 

t* paribbogAya sattr&nim fttmabhdvAdt dtyate | 
arakfite koto bhogafi kiip dattaip yan na bhojrate || 

Siksitamucctym, (p. 34). 
tasmlt wttvopabhogkrtham ilmathftvfidi pilayct |— Op. Cit. s, 6. 
4 <xIhita«yAtinabb 4 vasya hbogah papiyo l*hari$yati | 
iatnyakaid;fhasTa hhaktasya niska^asyeva dAhinftttt ||^ 
truacchannaifi yathi laiyaip rogaih nldati nedhate | 
baddhknkoraa tathA vrddhiqi klclaccbanno na gacchati || 

»• A gem sijppoeed to yield ita pouMwapr all deahr!? 

» A vaM soppoMd to yield fortone to one who pot* one'ii hand Into it 

*1 See Sikfdsamuccaya, p. 155 ; 

yin Aridhya mahattvaip virAdh3ra katAkiP vipattim Apnoti | 
prAnaparitylgair api te^Aip nano U^aijazp ny^vyaip || 
cte te sattvAh praaAdya yAn *iddluin AgatA bahavali 1 
••ddhik^teuaip nAflytt *attvebyo vidyate jagati || 

Ct* antAmapayo bbaJraghatA dhenavaira kAmadagblV | 

gunjvac cf ^evateva cf taxmkd Af^Janlyts tc || 
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people put their feet on my head, or let them kill me ; let the 
lord of the world, (the Blessed One,) be pleased. The kind* 
hearted Tathagatas have identified themselves with the world ; 
indeed they are seen in the form of beings ; these are only the 
lords; why is there disrespect to them? Just this is the 
worship of the TatWagatas, just this is the accomplishment of 
one's own good, just this is the removal of the world's trouble. 
Let this, therefore, be my vow.® 

How a Bodhisattva sen’es htimanity is shown by his 
following words: 

"Nirvana lies in surrender of all things, and my mind is 
fain for it ; therefore if I must surrender all, it b better 
give it to all living beings, I >neld myself to them, 
let them do with me whatever they like ; they may smile or 
revile me, bestrew me with dust ; or they may play with ray 
body, or laugh and wanton ; when my body is dedicated to all 
I need not think over it. They may get any work they like 
done by me to their own satisfaction. May there never be any 
evil to anyone from me. May all who attribute some offence 
upon me, or all who make any harm to me, or all who laugh at 
me, attain enlightenment (bodhi). May I be a help to the help¬ 
less, a guide of the travellers, a boat, or a dike, or a bridge for 
those who want to go to the other side. May I be a lamp for 


21 ftrAdhani} idjra tathAgat&nftin 

san &tTnanft (Usynin npaimi loke | 

Irarvantnme mSrdni padaqi iaiunghAh 
nighnantn rft ta^yata lokanAthoh || 
itmtkrtaqi s&rraip idaqi jagat taih 
krpfttmabhir naiva hi aaqi^ayo ’tra | 
drlyanta etc khaln aattvarflpAhs 
tayc Ava nAth&h kttn anJIdaro *tra || 
tathigatAridhanam etad eva 
avArthasja aaiprAdhanain etad era | 
lokaara dubkliApaham etad eva 
taamAo mamAata rratam etad era If 

Op. cit. p. 156. 


12 
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those who want it, a bed for those who are in need of it, and 
u seri-ant of all. May I be able to afford in varioijii ways myself, 
50 that all living beings in the space tnav Uve upon me until 
all are liberated. 

Such is, then, briefly the life of a Bodhisam^a based, as 
said above, upon mo/idtiiaifn and mahaiiantrui through which 
he proceeds talrfng together aU around him towards the dor^r 
of immortality. the rnakammtti and muhakaTunS of a 

Bodhi&attva inspire the universe longing for eternal bliss and 
peace ! 


23 sarvat>agofl m ninawiip nirra^jirtM ca mt niniiRli | 
lyafctavyaiii ccq tnaj-fi sanma vanun ^eUTc^D dlTotilTii \\ 
yathasqkhIkrUfi cStnmfl mayiyaip flanfadalrinaiil J 
ghnanlu nindaam vS nkymn atiraotB m paip^atjha, jl 
kridanta mama kilyena liasanta viUsatita ta | 
dattas icbhyo mayd kAyal cimaji kun. mamlbiTi |] 

Mrayantn « fcaimajji y&ai te^aqi ankiiAvaliaip J 
iwiartliab kasyaoq miilihan mhm aiamhya kad&cana J( 
abbjr^hyafit anti tn&jp ye ca >-e ciny^j npnkarii^aii J 
arprSaakda tathfinyc ‘pi ftarvp synr txMltulkitLginah \\ 
anatUkimm aliaip natbah aflrtlwvahaSca y4yiiiftip ] 
pfirax«ima^, ca nnabliiitah sakkmma rva ca ][ 

dlparthiM ohaip dIpaV £ayya fiajyflrtliiqani aham | 
dasarthiiiam flliaip d^so hha^'eynip sarv’aiteHTian] j| 
tram Ikiliani^tlmsya sattyadhAtor anckathA f 
bkaveyam upjJTTelinjn >'Avat lia Djrv-ftlb ] | 

—BodhiiaryitNitira, m. 11 - 14 , 

I help to build up modern ISIPATANA 


Well-wiaherB of Buddhist work in India are 
requeated to sign the enclosed donation form and 
forward to_ 

Secretary, Maha Bodhi SociETYt 

_ Ho/y hiptdana^ SorrtofA, Benares. 







MAHA BQDUl SOCIETY'S ACnVlTlES 
Muuagandhaxijti Vihara Ubraby 
B t’iLDiNG Nearing Completion. 

Our readers will be glad to know that the Library 
Building at Holy [sipatana has been commenced. This 
imposing building containing one large halh Four side rooms 
and two small verandahs, was designed by Rai Saheb Hari 
Chand who is well Icnown to our readers os the honorary 
architect and Engineer of the MaKa Bodhi Society. The 
estimated cost is Rs. ft^DOO/* including some furniture. The 
work has made rapid progress and the building is expected 
to be ready at the beginning of the new year. 

A well equipped Library at Holy Isipatana where a 
Buddhist Institute has already been started is an indispensable 
nef^cssity and we trust Buddhists of the world who had 
evinced so milch interest in the opening of the Vihara will 
come forward to equip and endow it. We have the good 
fortune Co make an auspicious begttming with the valuable 
collection of Pandit Shco Naram, but to make it worthy of the 
sacred place all the literature eo far published on Buddhiam 
and allied subjects should he gathered together. We appeal 
to the Buddhists all over the world to send books, manuscripts 
and funds to equip the Library in a manner worthy of the 
sacred place. 

Tree Dispensary for Holy Isipatana. 

Rai Saheb Hari Chand has prepared a plan of the pro¬ 
posed Free Dispensary and hospital at Holy Isipatana and we 
are anxious to commence work of this humanitarian institution 
as early as possible. It is estimated that the Dispensary will 
cost al»ut 2,000/- and we invite a philanthropic Buddhist or 
Hindu to donate this amount and help us to complete this 
urgent piece of work. Giving medical aid to the aiek is one 
of the most meritorious acts which a man can perform and 
we hope this small sum will he available for us tO' commence 
the work. 

Lumbini Rest House. 

At the request of a large number of Buddhist pilgrims 
who visited Isipatana during the opening ceremony, we have 
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decided to construct a stnalJ Dhajma$a]a near Nawtanwa 
Elation. Lumbiiii. the holy birth place of Prmcc Siddhartha. 
IB si^aied at a distance of about 8 mile# from the station and 
15 diHicuii of Pilgrims have to walk over held# and 

cross rivulets before reaching the destination. A rest house 
near the Starion. from where the difficult part of the journey 
commences is a long felt want and we we glad the visitors 
have ^en the miliarive in this matter, Messra. AiBekularatac 
and Percra went round the Ceylon camp and received 
prom^ii of nearly Rs. 1,000/-, Over Rs, 200/^ were collected 
and hand^ over on the spot to the Secretary, Maha Bodhi 
boaety. J o make the scheme a success at least Rs 5 DQO/- 
is necessary which we hope will be forthcoming considering 
the importance and the neccesity of the DharmasaU Dona¬ 
tions may be sent to the Secretary. M. B, S. marked "Lumbini 
rund * 


Sanchavasa at Holv Isipatana, 

Owmg to the heavy work already in hand, wc have not 
able to commence the Sanghava#a but we expect to start 
building operations ^ early as possible. We are gkd to 
enounce that Mr. W. A. Silva of Ceylon ha# agreed to bear 
the coit of one room thus bringing the total number of 
premises to 6, 


Hindi Praizhara Vibhaca of the Maha Bodhi Society. 

opening ceremony of the 
Mulag^dhakutt Vrhara, a separate departmenl of the Maha 
^dhi Society to be called the "Hbidi Prachara Vibhaga"^ has 
been started with Mr Banaraida# Oiatnrvedi, the well known 
tailor of the Krahofthorafa” aa the Editor-m-Chief, The 
i^^Pa/^ent is to 'propagate the Dhamma m 
Hindi by issuing bull^ms. writing article# in neivsiMper# and 
pubbshing tracts, Mr, Chatnrvedi has kindly undertaken to edit 
twelve bulle^ as first year's work. The first bulletin is 

December. Those who are 
^Img to help the Department may write either to the 
^cretary. Maha Bodhi ^lety or to Mr. Banarsbidaa 
aa^edi, Editor. Vishal Bharat/' |20/2. Upper Circular 
Road, Calcutta. 



FINANCUL 

BfULAG^DHAKUTl VIHARA OPENING CEREMONV, 

R{:eeipta and {Tu bt 


Rj. A. P. 


U Thwiit» Rai]£[Ciuti ... jod o 

U 'rka Hmyitl, ... ^oo a 

U On Pti Mapdolay 300 q 

p. A. Perifl, Mnrawilii ... 50 q 

Raitala JJamity, Cbitta-' 

glODg ... ... 6(7 D 

EZbittagong Bauddtia 

Sam^ainfl ... 50 o 

Abhayatifis^ Bliikkhii 

Chittagonj^ ... 10 q 

Jo^Endtalal Bama 



Chittagong ... 5 o 

Nirmal Chanora Bmua 


0 I'*Uitagc stajnps etc. ... 

D Telegrams 

D Lparry hire, petrol etc. 

o I'raJa fare jb ttavelling 

c:cpeiise» 

o Cartage etc. ... 

CuolicB /or dmnnng 
o natet. Eet±U;g pp 

tents, cutting treeSj 
D nuikiiiz roadi etc. 

ThIw 

n S^litHi-ery 

Silver tabLeta ... 

n Boilers 

Hire of tent* and ex- 


Cbittagong ... 

Dr, K. OhosCt Calnitta 
Akhit Ch. llama, 
Chittagong 
Sndhir Ch, ^ma 
ChaTkanai Ratmuiknr 
Bpddhiat Associa¬ 
tion 

Sharda Prosad, Satna 
PrasBDiia KnmAr Barua 
Chittagong 

Revd. Aggalankara 
Chittagong 

R.cvd. VianadhailBilda 
Chittagong ... 

Gajcndm I.al Chow- 
dhoT}', Chittagong 
Sastlti Chandra Barua, 
Chittagong ... 

C, W. Wav^ Bmatta ... 


3 0 0 

to o o 

500 
5 P o 

ID p o 
IP p p 

4 II p 
12 5 o 

7 5 ti 

5 o p 

50 a 
5 o 0 


penscs of putting 
them up ... 

Oil 

Coal and fuel 
Medidne ... ... 

Printing cards and 
handbiUa 

Typist ... ... 

Li.^t SnfFplj .., 

Chairs, tahlea etc. hire 
Garden and panda! 

RrrangemenLs ... 
Watering the paths 
Motor Rngiaccnng 

vi'Oths ... ... 

Voltmtters expeniires Sr 
gneata 

Dana to a number ot 
bhikiclitis 
Miscellaneous 


Dharmakirti BhikJehn, 

Chittagang ... | o n 

Mo>'apn 70 Bama, Chitta- 

gong ... 14 6 P 

Bijoy Knmar Bama, 

Chittag^g ... 540 

Banga Chandra Barua, 

Chittagong 3 D o 

Sarat Chandra Bama, 

Chittagong ... 7 B o 

Jnyadratha Bama. 

Chittagong 3 0 0 


Rs. A. P. 
191 g 6 
76 6 o 

ijQ 13 6 

31 J 8 o 
is II ti 


aiy ,4 0 
47 14 6 
31 ro o 
J7 8 o 

310 0 


tftS 8 D 
37 6 o 

30 fi 0 
aj o a 

434 13 o 
98 o p 

137 4 o 

331 4 o 

75 « o 
37 0 o 

ttj 13 O 

;S6 3 6 

70 1 3 
101 a 3 
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Na^csdralal ChoDdhttrv 
CttitUgong 

Pnma Chandra fiaroa, 
Chitta^nK ••• 

Revd. Pannalankara ^ 

Satiah Ch, Bama. 
Chittagong ... 

Bhnban Mohan Bartta, 
CWttagaog 

Dinabhandha Bama, 
Chittagong 

Or. A. L. Nair, Bombav 

Mr. Andris Appohamy, 
Ccylcm ... 

Revd. M. Snmanatissa 

Gann Charmn Lai, 
Cawnporc 

CoOectcd by Dava 
Hcwavttame for 
dana 


3 

0 

o 


5 

o 

O 


S 

o 

0 


to 

0 

O 





• 

I 

O 

0 


12 

8 
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66 

O 

0 


SO 

o 

o 


to 

o 

o 

a 

lO 

o 

o 


36 

3 

0 

• 


Total 


Z43X I O 


Total ... nqfio 5 6 

DEFICIT (op to date) Ra. 1539-4-6. 

Buddhist friends in Burma, Ceylon, Siam, Bengal Dariee- 
d^cit ’’ re<iuested to contribute towards meeting the 


Treasurer, 

MAHA BODHl SOCIETY. 

BUDDHIST MISSION IN ENGLAND 

S.i rvlf "“oonta have been .pent by the Venerable 

Tl3“ wd the late Mr.. Mary Elizabeth 

j t *•>* “Pk^P of *e Buddhirt MUaion 

m tJigland from January to November 1931. 

January 1931 
Februa»y 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 

CXctober . 

November (up to the (5th) 


10 


1931 

Total 


£ 

71 
76 
51 
107 10 
58 9 
27 
37 
12 
29 


s. d. 
12 11 
5 6 


26 17 


1 

8 

2 

0 

8 

0 

3 

6 


... £498 4 9 
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The Advertiser, Baroda. 

The Ann^ of Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute 
roona. 

Annual of Ceylon. 

-| he British Buddhist, London. 

The Buddlum in England. London. 

S® i“ddhw. Y. M. B. A.. Colombo. 

Ihe Buddhist India, Calcutta. 

^e Bouddhavani. Rangoon. 

Calcutta Review, Calcutta 
The Djwa (French). Indo China. 

Ihe Dawn, Hydrabad. 

TTie Bukka, Japan. 

The East and West, New York. 

^e ^tem Buddhist, japan 
.TJc Himalaya ^uddha (Nepali) Darjeeling. 

Ihe Home ^d Homoeopathy. Calcutta. 

Ihe ndian Social Reformer:\ Bombay. 

India Anbqtiary. Bombay. 

Ihe Indian Historical Quarterly. Bombay. 

Tie Journal of and C>ri.« Research Society. Patna. 

The ■■ A l7* QuarteHy. Madras, 

he . of An^ra Historical Quarterly. 
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The Kalpaka. South India. 

Tk* Memoirs of ^chieolomcal Survey of India Calcutta 
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The Aryan. Bombay. 

The Monist. Chicago. 
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The Prabuddhja Bharata, Calcutta, 
The Sanga Sakd, Rangoon, 

The Slant, 

The SiEiKaU Bouddhaya, Colombo. 
The Travel Bulletin, New York, 
The TTieosophJat. Madras. 

The Theosophy in India, Bcnarea. 
The THagu Samachar, Elombay. 


The Tiiveni, Madras, 

The Vedic Magazine, Lahore, 

The Vedanta Kesari. Madras. 

The Visva Bbarati, Calcutta, 

The Vidyodaya, (Sinhaleae) Colombo, 

The Annual Reports of Ceylon ArchfieologicaJ Surve 
Colombo, 

Reports of Royal Asiatic Society, Bombay, 
Annual Reports of Royal Asiatic Society, Colombo, 
The Review of Philosophy, Poona. 

The Indian Nation (Daily), Patna. 

The Bengalee (Daily), C^cutta, 

The Bhugol (Hindi). Allahabad. 

The Humanist, Bangalore. 

The Property, Calcutta. 



The Calamus Dublin. 

The Now and Then, London, 

The Akbar, Hydrabad. 

The Visa!a Bharat (Hindi), Calcutta. 

The Indian Lilerarv Review, Bombay, 

The Heal A and Welfare, Lucknow, 

The Asiatic Review, London. 

The Longevity, Madras. 

The Roerich Museum Bulletin, New York, 
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